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/ Foreword' '. .■If " .'v^ 



} Thife document^as prepared by^a Study Group of the Institute on Rehabilitation Issues. The In- 
' stitute on Rehabilitation Issued is a cooperative effort, by the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research/Rehabilitation Services Administration and the Gpuncil of &tate Administrators of Voca- 
tidnal Rehabilitation to develop resource materials on^ topics of common concern. . 

Overall objectives for the Institute on Rehahilitation Issues include ideritifibation and study of issues 
and problems that are barriers to optimal vocational rehabilitation service^ and the development of 
methods 'foi* .resolving problems and incorporating solutions into state programs. - 

These objectives are carried out by bringing togethiefr competent and expeYienced rehabilitation per- 
sonnel from all levels in a three stage p^cess: . * V 

* 1. A Planning Co^^^nittee selects the topics to be studied^ I , * ' ^ ' 



^1 



A Pcii^pe Study Group develops a draft document on the topiV selected; 



/ 3. A Finl Study Group' reviews the draft document and reconlni^ 

This documen^^resulted from guch a process. (See appendices for^listing of Study Group members.) 

Whileihe Institute on Rehabilitation Issues has existed-onl;j5^ince 1973, it is a contmuation of a pro- 
^gram. which has existed for over 30 years. Beginning in 1947 th^ Guidance, Training ?ind Placement 
Workshop, through state and federal vocational rehabilitation agency cooperation,"* studied and ex- 
•plored topics in depth by means of small work groups, "Tms^ork was continued by the Institute on 
Rehabilitation Siervices established in 1962 and curreatly by the Institute on Rehabilitation Issues. 

I ' - ■ . f ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

. This. cooperative effort has over the years consistently produced quality training mate-rials which are 
used extensively thi*oughout rehabilitation. It is hoped thisydocument continues this long-standing 
traditionj-^ i ' , ' i . . ♦ 
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j Chapter 1. 



Introduction ( ' 




• ; - , ^ ■ ■ . * ■ . . 

6:30 a.m. * The temperature edgestjelo^ 65 degrees and the fcit^nace burner puffs in- 

to flame. Moments later the bloiver .fan adds another sound* in the 
* stillness at 9613 FrecJborn Lane, > . l> 



6:40 a.m. The dimly glowing numerals of the-iJijgilal clock Attest to the time as the 

. • clock radio emits the intentionally unobtrusive melodiei fr6ni a carefully, 
chosen "FM station. 

■ ' r ^ \ \ ' " ■ 

6:43 a.m. ^ The temperature is now 69 degreesft The blower and burner ;M'e^uiot 

./>again. - ^ ^ • 

6:45 a.m. ' ^# 'i'he music of the violinis r>4ia<ffies Joe*s consciousness. The insistent hwii 
^ ,of the alarm overrides the music. Eyes still closed. Joe finds the button on 
Hho sjnooze alarm. The buzzing stops; the music plays on. 

6:51 a.m. Thj/buzz is t&o much this tlqie. Joo.pushos the button again and f^lowly. 

swings his feet to the floor. A'noth^jr day begins. 

i . / . ■ ■ ' . * ■/ ''^ . ■ . ' 

6:53!a.m. ^ ' J(>e;looks out his window^as the street lights^<) out-upllhe hill beypnd 

•95th Street. Stumbling to the bathroom, h(<noteVniontally tl\at the light 
sensor in his, backyard should be> catching enOugh Wly morning sun io 
turaoff the light' behind the garage too.V 

6:54 a.in.r jfean^-^wifo, mother, U.N., whose late night nursing shifts are the reasdyj 

.for tW automatic backyard lightjpiQd the new cicttronic garage door 
openel^ sleeps on. 



1 
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, .. . ^ r- f , 

IVs the coffee maker's turn. The coffee grounds, water and dial settings 
•^Jean pyt into the oofl^e maker .last night go to >vork: Joels in the 
bat-hroom showering with watef automatically heated to a preferred 
temperature. His" **no nick/no burn'* electric razor, ele'ctric topthbriph 
and hair dryer lie ready on the bathroom counter^ 



Joe arrives in th6 kitchen, pours a perfectly brewed cup of coffee and 
goes to get, the mornings-paper from the porch. He glances at the. 
headlines but a loqk at the smalLprint reminds him his reading glasses 
are upstairs^on the nrghts^and. Rather than risk waking Jean, he turns on 
„ • the TV to the 24-hour news channel. He pops a frozen Eflglish muf fin with 
cheese arid bacon into the microwave aikl sets the timer. 



tJa 



Joe recogriixes tWat the satellite coverage ol the Ij^test plane hijacking in 
the Middle East/although interesting, is about to offset his good feelings 
ffom the miiffin and (coffee. He picks up the retnote control and changes 
stations. Z"*^*'^^^ " . ' 

^Tm glad we havo the cable hookup/* Joe think^. "It sure brings in lots of 
things /' He checks the time on CJiannel F against his^wristwatch (digital, 
stopwatch, alarm, day, month, year all for under |r)() at the local discount 
store). Idly switching from station to station. Joo gets a <^uick up<lato on 
today^s j)rogr<|LmminK. currt^nt an.d/^trodicted temperatures with satt^llito 
pictures of the nation's cloud cov^er. and yesterday's closing prices on the 
New York Stock Kxchango. He passes up '•Heginning Algelwa". "How to ^ 
Make A I)arling!'-I)ossert".;and the cheerful chatter of the network morn 
ing shows; The last sip of voffee and the last channel conveniently come 
together. ^ ' d , . 



After putting the dirty dishes in the (Hshwash<»r. Joe froes into the den 
for his attache case. He |)uts the reports he Vonipleted last night, his 
|)ocket calculator,and 'portable (lictat(*r into his ease, and heads for the 
door, The day is underway. , h 




f Jill dn»he5 fronuthc parking lot Into the entry way of the notyolopen 
bank. Feverishly Hoarchlng^through her purrte, she flndn her card 
and tnsertpi It Into the electronic teller. Alternately reading instructions 
from the screen an'S pushi'^g buttons, she soon has her much needtyl cash, 
a record of hyor withdrawal and the new balance in her account. 

' > . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ ' 



*\Why do I al>yays let the kids clean me out ev«ry Slonday morning/' Jill 
wondert. "How^did lever get to wprk withlenough money for lunch 
before, they put in this mchine?''. ' / 

Jill stacks the household bills rccefVed since last Monday on the corner of 
her desjt. She glances at the wall clock and theKquickly oVer her shoulder 
^ at the vacant ch^ir in her supervisor's office, 

"Twenty minutes before start up time and the ogre'isn't here yet, I 
should have time to pay a Couple^of them-C' she says quietly to herself, 

In rapid succession, Jill opens the Jitatement from"" the^phonc coihpany, 
lifts the receiver of^her Touch Tone phone, and' pushes the buttons. 
Across town, the computer of Midstatc National Bank digests the instruc; 
tioT^s to transfer $26,20 from her account to that of the phone company ' 
Jill- replaces the receiver as her supervisor steps off the automatic 
elevator, and grunts out a "Good Morning*' on the Way to his office. 

"Good mwrtjing, workmate," Fred's I'heery greeting catches Jill unaware 
as usual. 1 \ ^ , 

"You startled nie, Fred. Why don't you usv ihv elevator liki* oviTVone 
elsr?'* . ^ 

Fred gritis obviously enjoying hor rructmn, "VVell, Jill," he replicvs, "since 
old Herrrtan here doe?* all l\w work, I need lo y,vi my excTcisc^ soniehow." 
As he might a favorite child, Fred pats Herman gently. 

Jill take,s a ring of llceys out of her purse, selects one and iplocks the com 
puter terminal in the .s-hared space between her desk and Fred's^. Shv 
switches it on^ind remarks to Fred, ''You're ri><hl, Herman*?r a real demc^i 
for work. See, l^^4»yt* lights up just tilling about il,'^ ^ 



As she speaks, thr screen lights up and a ihessa-gr appears, "(J4)()l) MOU * 
NJ.K(;i WHAT CAN I 00 FOH YOU TODAY'/" 

Afler a few well worn comtnonts about the amount of spare tinle the pro 
gramtners must haye. Jill's face tako?(*on a more srribus expression. 

"Fred, you know It's n»ally strange, Fve u^ied old Ilermjin here all day 
long for over two years now. He gives me up to date flKiiri^^ on bow many 
piecrs of 'whatever' we have in any of four warehoif?<ei jjnd sixleeii stores 
scattered over five stuttvn>I ean got the price, stock nuitiber, descrij)lion. 
date and location of purchase. I ca.ti change prices. Iniliale action to 
redistribulo any item or ^rouj) ol items from One place to another and 
never move toore than tbroe feet from lteritmn*s frtce. At the same time. I * 
know, the personnel tleparlment is using a computer to keep ttack of my 
vacation, sIck'bUve/hoaUli itisuranc*^ Social, S<?curity and peni^lon con^ 
tributlons. They even eleclronicrtlly transfer my paycheck directly to my 
bank,** . ' 

rocks back in mock horrqr, "Wow, that is slrangel" 



< 8:45 u.m. 
0 



9:05 A.m. / 



Jill laughs^'*0h.;5hut up. Fred. I havcn't^made my point yet: This morninK 
I faid my-' phone ^biJI 'With Midstate*s Rhonexheck system for the first 
time. All the time I wa:ff doing'it. I was afraid it wouldn't work. In fact. 
I've been putting off trying it for two ijnonths, ThaVt what's str^inge/' 



"How c^in \ help you today, Mr.Farley?" 

/* . ' 

"I need some plarfe tickets,* Jerry, I would have calledjrou. but Mrs'. 
Farley wanted somb brochures on Mexican vacations. "Th^Mckets are for 
a business trip next^week. The Mexico thing is still in the dream stage." , 

"That's^fine, Mr, Farley, Wtiere.d^^ou^want to go and when?'* 

'■■ ^ \ 

Jerry typeS^^the information into the computer as Mr, Farley responds. 
"Well. I have to'leave hcr^ in time to be in Phoenix^by 11:00 the next 
morning." 



times, 
indow 



. F^arley continues with Jiis* specifications, naming places, ti 

jforencc for non smoking, an aisle seat during short hops, a'wii 

seat during the long stretches if d^ner is^servcd.jjferry alternately 
types, reads the information on tjtie screen, and asks more questions. 



Mr 
pre 




Finally, Jerry looks away from the computer and says, *i can confirm 
everything but that 2:30 p.m. flight on Wcdnescl^y, l|ut there's another 
flight at 5:00. Shall^I confirm that and wait list you for the 2:30?" 

Mr. Farley frowns, then agrees. ' ^ ' 



Mr.J'^arley is back across the hall in his own office, still grumbling about 
the extra two and a half iiours wait. 

At the travel agency. Jerry congrattilates himself and the ticket reserva 
tlon system, 

» 

"In just 20 minuted. wo^chocko<l out j-onncctlons l(> (ivf cilios In four 
!»tfttp!» involvliiK six Wc not only checked the schedules hul k'-*^ 

. him whnl'he wanled right down to seal selections, except for one flight. " . 
And, wherever he goonjinihat trip, all the airline cl«?rks will have that in 
formation itt their finKer^tips." 
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• * . . * 

9:10 a^in, Mary tak/s the;g^roccrie5 from the cart and sets them on the rcvolvinj? 

counter by the cash fegister. On the other side, the checkout clerk lakes 
each item and runs it over the electronic scanner built into the counter- 
X lop. * , 

Judy, a five-year old Mary look-alike, stands next tocher mother watching* 
the price of each item flash on the small screen hyAhc cash register. The 
last item crosses the scanner and the clerk pushes the "total" button, ^ 
* There is a f?nal whirring a.i the machine automatically separates the non- 

' tj^xed items from those requiring tax, calculates tax and totaK and prints 
Jt on the paper tap€. 

Mary looks at the total shown on the screen and asks. "May I see the tape, 
please? I want to si*^ what that cake mix cosi?<." She reaSs down the list 
and finds cake mix 79 ^ents. "IV% OK/* she says. "I jusi wasn't sure how ^ ^ 
much it was.*' . ^ t 

Mary writes a check for the amount and hands il to Ihe cN*rk who nules 
the name, address and phone number printed on Mary'n check and pun * 
'ches those numljers into the/regislor. Almost instantanemnly, a smalt 
grern light comes on indicating the check has met the ret^uirenjonls nf^ 
the store's check verificatioj^ system. ^ 

Ni^rby the store grocery manager watchers with boreiioni. Only a year 
1^ ^ aKt>, the. same manager would have lieen greatly excited walohinK the 

same scene (or the first linte. Then hV wns-^faHcinulrd hy Ibis synlen^ 
which eottld do so many things not only handle ihe Kmcery chock i>ul, 
l)ut maintain records for inv^jntory control, sale?* lax payments and 
almost any nther special report the store nianaKement nnghl want. 



0;20, 9:15, I0i3l m^m. On throughout the day. people all across the IIS. (-anaifa, and Mexico in 

fart, almoit all points north, nnwih. east, ami wi<it are, like J^)^\Vry^\. 
« Jill, an«l the others. r^apInK the benefits of coniptiters mnd t>ther inforina 
lion proeessing ie!*t)noloKl<''*. Home of the applicatiiMn are so couunoh vve 
don't even think of them nuicb anymore. Others uiake Us'nerv<nis beeau'^e 
the. technology is new and not as tested an we'd like, i»r b^irause we've not 
been personally involved, we don't kh«>w how it will a^f^^ct our lives, 




Technology f<ir i\\v proc«J'«ning of InforM^i^Uon 
hrt?» been avallal)le fo\mahy years In -such now 
common items a/iypewriters. catcolaiofs, fitinK* 
and bookkei^ping systems. <lictating e^juipment. 
etc, U is only sincr tht^ advent of the ct)n»puler. 
however, thai startling and rapid advances havr 
occurri^d. Since iiii ctentioh in \\)M\, the computt*r 
ha^i mad^ a pow*?rfur impa«^t on btHlnes^i, tn^ 
dusiry» and sci^nc^. In fac.i, li i«#diffii?ult to iden 
iify a fidd which has not been Influenced, either 
directly or Indirectly, by the co^npuier. 



Ily ihe en<l of thU decaile it \% r^ilitnaled that 
computers anil compiit«^r related adjvit|n«i vmu 
f>rlse one third of our gfo^s naUcmal proihicK 
Futurists sugge!*i that by the year alpiost 
all work in th<* US will involve interaction with 
computers. i'g,mputefs will be U'«rd in the eon 
trolling of induiirJal processes; th**. flow of 
ef^onouiic goods and services (flnahce artd com 
rtierce); transportation ahd traffic. And they will 
be prominent in managerial operations; federal, 
slate and local government functions: and ac 
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Uvittes of Jirrvicr and profc^Jiional (krupalion^. 
I*rtvalc household opera-lions such as managing 
family financ^es* Ihe homv^ environmental healm^jp*^ 
and air conditioning nyslemi* for conseryation of 
cxnergy* house security, automobile tind appliancv 
maintenance and menu planning, alt will l>e aided . 
by computers. As much half ot the American 
work force- will wor^ from their homes; with a 
Computer linking them to their employers. 

,Tbe exchange and processing of information 
are central and continuing functions in the 
delivery of rehabilitation services. For example: 

• Historical and current characteristics of 
cHents Identifying datA» medical history, 
functional capacities, mental abilities, 
SiKial/family history and lK*haviors, work 
history, skills, educational attainment data 

♦ Community characteristics • Transporta- 
tion* housing, power structure, communica 
fion channels, social agencies, helping per 
Sionnel,*hu»dical facilities 



• Kmployment data Kiiiployers. prcxlucts, 
locations, jobs* job re<|uirements. hiring 
practices and procedures 

# Training and ectlucation resources 

Although incomplete, these significant chores 
otrvlously involve systematic gather^g, organ*/ 

Id 



ing. storing, retrieving, nnaly/ini^ld transmit 
ting of Inforrnallon within the si^tJ^e delivery 
process. 

'■ . ♦ ' 

The K^n^r^^^'*>^^ storage and trAismission of in 
formation absorb vast amounts fif time, energy 

. and paper* Efficiency in handling such irlforma 
tion is of enormous Importance in securing theap 
proprlate services and assistance for rehabillta 
lion rllehts. UehabiUtaiion jiersonnel are 
hampered if the l|>roper information i^* not 

^^yj«1al»le, up to drt|f^ and prearnted tn a u«eat»le 
form, 

This publication. il*eref;>re. will review the 
Kinds otassistauce rehabJIitalioh is securing from 
computers <ind will de«*crtbf> potential u«ies of 
. computers and related technology. 



Objectlven 

The 1980 Institute on Hehabililation hsues 
planning Committee concluded there is a need for 
a publication that descrit>es computer and infor 
mation processing technologies, and includes 
strategies and guidelines for. applying such 
technologies to service delivery in ^vocational 
rehabilitation, Such publication should be written 
for VK counselors, supervisors and ad 
ministrators. The IMannmg Committee further in 
dicattd the purpose of the publication should be 
to assist in securing the advafftages of such 
technologies to improve services to clients* and to 
increase efficiency and effectiveness of rehabilita- 
tion personncL 

The Prime Study Group established a number 
of objectives in carrying out the charges of the 
Planning Committee. The objectives relate tothe 
content and orgx^niration of the remainder of this 
l>ook. 

Objective I:* To identify und dewribe the major 
waya computers a/e currently being uaed to 
aaatat service delivery. In state vocational 
rehabiliUtlon ageocle** It is important that 
rehabilitation personnel know how their counter 
parts in other agencies are getting a^istance 
from computers. Information related to Ihls ob 
jective, found principally in Chapter was 
secured from inquiries directed to stale 
rehablliUtion agencies throughout the country 
about the^r uses of computers and other 
automated information processing f<')r service 
delivery. 

Objective 2: to identUy and describe Msea ol com* 
puters which have potential Inr adaptation l<i 
vocational rehablUtaii<in piervice delivery needi. 

The applications presented in Chupter 3 were 
identified from the literature and. from personal 
observations and' experiences of, the aiiihors; 
While ihe coverage, thefefiire, la not intended to 
be exhaustive, it is appamn^iHat many computer 
related as^ilsti which rouid hn made applicable in 
VH service delivery already exist in oMi.er set 
tings. 

ObJ«<tlv« 3t T0 deacrib# a v^ati<»aikt ri^babitiu* 
it<iii ottk* aa \< CHUM eaUl t<wlaH» c«>«P«t«ra 

v(i0rs, adwinlatratwn* i^pp^t perioii**!^ 
tll«fita. The deacriptidh \% not futurlslie* biit 
rather pulls together appHcAtJons currently being 
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doAe somewhere, 'i'here are many way^ to, com- 
bine the- deli very of rehabilitation services with 
.High level uje CNf the computer. Chapter 4' 
presents one of those ways. 

^Obje<^ve 4r To deBcribe Jn basic and .s^Ie 
t^rniB the major elements of computer systems 
hardware, software and personnel. While 
some readers already. may have sucfiT'basic infor- 
mation, jnany people in vocational rehabilitation 
will be able to use this Book* ^re profitably once 
they have read Chapter 5. 

Objective 5: To, present some guidelines for plan- 
ning the development of new or expanded com- 
puter systems within a vocational rehabilitation^^ 

agency.vSuccessful and effective systems grow^ 
out of thoughtful and broad-based planning ef- 
forts. Just as computer technology has advanced 
and changed rapidly since its introduction 35 
years ago, so has knowledge of how to design*the 
systems and plan their introduction, into an 
organization. Chapter 6, written for vocational 
rehabilitation workers at all levels, presents the 
essential planning elements and steps. 

Objective 6: To place in proper perspecmye the 
problems, fears and antipathies often assQciated 
with computers. VR personnel al all levels need 
to make better decisions about how computers 
can and should be used in the futurfe to improve 
services to handicapped persons. Attempts are 



madq' to address Ob jecti>;te fiTthroughout the book, 
but in^Chapter 7 specific processes are outlined to 
assist an organization prepare for new or e:|jpand- 
ed uses of computers. ' ' " 

' ' , . . . I 

Throughout the book, the Prime Study Group 
presents the view that technolqgy can be used to 
the advantage of rehabilitation consumer^ and 
providers. Better tools and methods for deliyer- 
*^ing quality and^ .timely services must be 
developed. jCom'puters can assist in that proce'ss. 



A few words are* needed to clarify what this 
book is not designed to be. It is nota compl.ete iist 
of information pr6<^essing jipplLcations to VR. It is 
not an exhaustive inventory of computer hard- 
warip and software. This book will not make 
anyone? an expert on information processing 
technologies or computers — or anything else fOr 
that matter. 
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Similarly, not covered in tliis publicatibn is 
rehabilitation engineering — the development of 
aids and assistive devices, and the modification of 
the envii'bnment for disabled persons. Also, ijo at- 
tempt is made to examine the uses of technology 
for' purely administrative or organizational 
management functions within rehabilitation 
agencies. Where, however, there was. a question 
regarding an application, i.e., whether! -ad- 
ministrative or service delivery, the tendency 
was taiiiclude rather than exclude. 



Chapter 2 



' * 

Current Applicjations In 
Rehabilitatioii Service 
Delivery - j 



Most vocational rehabilitation agencies have 
been using computers for many years to compile 
information and statistics for federal reporting. 
The R-300 form contains 79 items of information / 
that must be reported for each closed case. Mostf 
state agencies collect additional informatipn^to 
meet other federal requirements and for unique 
state needs! Ii)r agencies with large casel4^ads, 
the computer has become essential in meeting 
reporting, evaluation, and management nfeeds. 



The ihfprmation gathered for the/R-300 and 
other federal reporting is the core of every voca- 
*^tional rehabilitation agency's database. Using 
this core of information, states produce unique 
reports for internal use by varying the mix, ad- 
ding new items and processing/cl^e information in 
•sa variety of ways. 



Many of the Intrastate/reports, both routine 
and ad-hoc, are dir^ctedy^oward management of 
the agency, a district orYegion, a unit or caseload. 
Field staff are the major source of data inpuT; but, 
in many cases, they ^^et little pay-back for the 
time and effort it takes to collect apd input the re- 
quired data. The amount of pay-back varies 
depending upon how the data . are organized, 
stored and accessecl*. ' ^ 

The' state of the art within VR agencies ranges 
from nianual collection and aggregation of infor- 
mation in small agencies to real time, on-line 




systems capable of ad-hoc reporting. A limited 
survey of those state agencies considered to have 
comprehensive' data' systems was conducted to 
determine how computers are being used to 
faci^tate service delivery at the held level. 

The results of the informal survey confirm that 
information processed and stored in computers or 
word processors is being manipulated primarily 
for management purposes. Management, in this 
case, should be viewed as the process of achieving 
one's purpose within limited objectives. In this 
context, counselors and first-line supervisors 
benefit from the data systems in their caseload 
management functions. 

■ . s ■ 
. This chapter looks at the reported current ap- 
plications that relate directly to service delivery. 
Some of vthe applications may seem oriented 
toward administrators but they also may be seen 
as assisting field staff to achieve their objectives 
-the primary one being the employment of han- 
dicapped people. Content focuses on counselor 
needs, technology for clients, technology for sup- 
port services and impact on staff. . 

Counselor Needs 

Counsellors are responsible for supervising the 
rehabilitation process and coordinating with a 
large and diverse number of people simultaneous- 
ly. To manage a caseload, a counselor must: 
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1. Know :his or her clients and theli current 
. n status , ' • . . , - 

'2. Arrange for services 

3. Insure that client's progress throlugh the 
rehabilitation process 

4. Complete reviews at proper intervals ^ 

5. Maintain fiscal responsibility. 

While the completer cannot manage a caseload, 
it can be an excellent source of information, 
listing*, and reminders; it can sort, organize, and 
keep accounts. Properly programmed, the com- 
puter can relieve the counselor a;id supervisor of 
routine record keeping and filing; it can remind 
the counselor or supervisor of tasks to be per- 
forme*d. 

^ - 

The following discussion describes some of the 
more innovative case management tools available 
to counselors. Most of the information included in 
these reports is collected routinely for R-300 
reporting, 

"9 - 
Client and Status Listings 

All the agencies surveyed provide each 
counselor with a computer listing of his or her 
clients. This listing may be in alphabetical, 
nuiAerical, or client status order. y 

Counselors in Oregon receive the Field 
Caseload Report. This- monthly report includes 
for each client: name, social security number, fun- 
ding source, status, months in status, life-of-case 
expenditures, trust fund or SSI status, and 
whether the client is severely disabled. In addi- 
tion, the report flags required annual reviews and 
decision points based upon the agency's time-in- 
status standards (See Example 1). 



Tennessee counselors use the Master List of 
Cases to. gain immediate access to their client's 
name, case number, county, referral date, cuntent 
status, date entered status, months in s^tus, 
SSDI and SSI statuses, severely disabled sMtus, 
and action that may be required, ^ v^- 



The Alabama 6aseload Inventory not only pro- 
' vides a listing of clients by current status, but 
also gives the date o£ last action taken, ^e date 
client \vas referred, and the number of months 
client has been in his or her present status, \ 

A Master List js produc^jd in Arkansas that in- 
cludes name, client number, referral date and\ 
source, county at referral, disability, date of ap-\ 
plication, and a variety of other basic information. \^ 
^'^JCjij used both as a master list and as a tur- \^ 
naround document. That is, counselors record the \ 
changes in iteiits such as status, special programs, 
SSDI and SSI statuses, and similar benefits codes 
on the form. This information is then entered into 
the system and appears on the next, Master List 
(See Example 2), 



The Pennsylvania Regular Alphabetic Prin- 
tout* provides a counselor's caseload in 
alphabetical order. It contains the client name, 
client number, referral datHHj^thdate, primary 
disability, referral source,^|^Binliquidated en- 
cumbrances, first two digits oTJob objective, cur- 
rent fund code, severely disabled indicator, SSDI 
and SSI control codes, transfer date, annual 
review date, current status, and months in cur- 
rent status. The uniqueness of this report is that 
it can be obtained at any time via computer ter- 
minal - display only or on paper (See p. 94). ^ 

In addition to^the Regular Alphabetic Printout, 
a Counselor in Pennsylvania can view on the com- 
puter terminal the Client Master File, which is a 
summary of a jlSlient's data file. It provides infor- 
mation to counselors without the need to search 
through case files. The report includes referral, 
acceptance and^losure information, case move- 
ment, cost data, vocational objectivest and review 
dates. If a copy is needed, the counselor can have 
it printed (See p. 95). 

New York provides a three-part Counselor 
Caseload Report to its* counselors on a monthly 
basis. The Client Listing Section arranges cases 
alphabetically within case status (See Example 3), 
The Caseload Statistics Section provides monthly . 
and year-to-date statistics by case status, in- 
cluding number of cases in each status, number of 
cases in that status for an excessive pewod of 
time, the percent of cases in each status and 



•The Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation is one of a limited number of states that has an on-line system with on-site 
terminal input and output. Several of their reports are included in Appendix A to provide an overview of one system. 
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MASTER LIST 

RCHAtR.ITATKM SERVICES 
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OFFICE* POU0MKCEP3IE « 



CLIENT NAME 



,C0UN5tLO«^CA?ltl.OAn RTPOKT » if'AOE 



ft/a 



OnUNlU.lUKi OA I 6 



JOCNT REFCRRAL MAJ ^EC 
NUMDER DATE D15 015 
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averttRtJ llim In «l«tuH. ho Churaclorjstlcs of Ac^ 
tivo Cu»oloA(1 soctioffKlvoH u counnolor u dotailod 
lyuilysis of a-counsolor*^ 8 actWo c'naelony, yhif 
Toporl 8nii\mari^os tjH^cuHcload by^tmj;^ dlHubili' 
ttK«i^r»ci\ Hispanic origij^. mlucation, »dx, 
public a^8l«trtnct\ SSDI. SSI. Workups Componsn- 
; lion, undA|i;veroly diHabled. 

Novadjl prepares a nionthly report wnich 
assists councillors servioK Social Security Ad- 
ministration (SSA) referrals. The SS^A vWifica- 
tion Status Report provid,os fort each) SSA- 
referred client: SSI or SSDI statusAfunds'being 
used" for services, verification code, if they meet 
special SSDI/SSI criteria^ efaim type', and re- 
examination date (See Example 4). A 



Client Review Reminders 




Current rehabilitation' leg*islatian requires^ 
that: (1) Individualized written rehabilitation pro- 
grams be reviewed on an- annual basis, (2) Deci- 
sions of ineligibility ^ue«to inability to achieve a 
goal be reviewed annually, and (3) There will be 
an«annual review and re-evaluation of all clients 
placed in sheltered employment. 

The compU-ter, if so programmed, can remind 
the counselor and supervisor to schedule the re- 
quired reviews, and annual review remiAjlers are 
included on some ipaster lists. Below are some 
variances to the master list system. 

The counselors in Pennsylvania can put a 
report number into a terniinal and receive a 
listing of clients requiring an individualized writ- 
ten rehabilitation program annual review within 
a three-month periodvThe listing also notes those 
reviews due.within the current month and those 
past due (See p. 96). 

Thefpregon Annual Review of Clients Closed 
26 in k-lii^f Facility is a monthly listing 

of individuals closed one year prior in sheltered 
employment. If the counselor reports the in- 
dividual is not yet ready for competitive employ- 
m*ent7 (s)he is listed again on the next annual 
report (See Example 5). A similar report 'is pro- 
duced for the annual review of ineligibility deci- 
sions. 



In Florida, counselors receive a quarterly 
report for re evaluation of inoj^ibility dei|5Tnrna^ 
/-^tions. The roport lists Ihoj^e Individuals sclHMluled 
for re evaluation durinR the upcoming (rtiree mOn- 
ths.The results oflhe counselors^evaluations are 
entertjd on the listthg and returned to super- 
visors (See Example (J). ■ / ' 

In Washington they have an easy to-read prin-, 
tout that identifies clients requiring reviews 
(IWI\P, sheltered employment or ineligibility 
dotorm'inations), THIs Ca#o, Movement BJxception 
Listing and Action Items Report is provided to 
each unU monthly (See Example 7). - ^ 

, > , • * 
Client Progress 

In managing a caseload 'no ^ client should be 
allowed to stay in any one status*for an excessive 
' period of time. A client who re^maihs inactive may 
very well drop out of the VR process if special ef- 
forts are not made to encourage progress . Many 
states ha^?e devised methods for identifying ap- 
parent delays in case progress or for keeping 
timerin-status information before the counselors. 

Rehabilitation legislation places an 18-month 
limitation on the time a client may be in the ex- 
tended evaluation status. Many states have 
Established time periods to be used as standards 
or guidelines fof satisfactory progress in other 
statuses. A reminder of the approaching limit of 
such time periods has been programmed into com- 
puters. 

The Exception List in Tennessee groups clients 
by days in status when the number of days ex- 
ceeds expectations. For instance, it lists clients in 
status 02 for 120 days.or more, clients in status 10 
for 182 days or more, in status 12 for 91^days or 
more, etc. The list also includes for each of these 
clients the referral date, the date the client 
entered the current status, and the number of 
days in current status (^ee Example 8). 

Oklahoma counselors are notified on a Message 
Sheet wlien a client requires an annual review, 
when a case has been in a particular status 
beyond the average time, or when an extended 
evaluation is due to expire (See Example 9). 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF CLIENTS CLOSED 26 xTTa REHABILITATION FACILITY 

ToSE°CoSpLETEO°5opLATErT^^^ " * REHABILITATION FACILITY AND THEREFORE REQUIRE AN ANNUAL REVIEW^ 

1. REVIEW THE STATUSrUt^ EACH PERSON TO DETERMINE THE PERSON'S READINESS FOR ENTRY INTO THE COMPETITIVE LABOR 

TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT., OR WHETHER THE INDIVIDUAL'S EMPLOYMENT WITH THE FACILITY HAS 
ocEM TcRnlNATED. . • . 

2. PREPARE A WRITTEN SUMMARY 'oF THE RESULTS OF EACH STAFFING DOSING THE I5AC31 SIGNED- BY THE FACILITY DIRECTOR. 

3. ENTER ONE OF THE FOLLOWING CODES UNOER THE 'CODE' HEADING AND RET»URN THE LISTING TO THE VRD ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 

41 T NOT READY FOR EMPLOYMENT 

42 - REFERRED TO VR FOR FUTHER SERVICES 

c^'. 43 - NO LONGER WORKING AT FACIUITY - COMPETITIVELY EMPLOYED 

: ' ^ 44 - NO LONGER WORKING AT FACILITY 



EMPLOYER. 



GOODWILL. INDUSTRIES 
GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 



SSN 



ID 

03 
02 



NAME 



CODE 



NORMA 
NANCY 



ADDRESS^ 

STEWARt, 
GRAND AVE 



CITY 

MEDFORD 
rtEDFORD 



ZIP 



97501 
97501 



ACCT 



4104 
4104 
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CASIS IH f^f MU) l?9 DAY) OR hUNIt 



NUHIM 



DAY^ IN 

sifAfy^ 









I100Q9?0I0^7 
ftl000090M3A ' 


9Ht;lOY 


07/0#/|IQ 


o/<oa/a9 

0)/OU^« 


lai 

hOM 
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OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
PROGRAM NO. SR901 Mf^SSAGE. SHEET RUN DATE 11/01/51 PAGE NO* 32 

AS OF 10/31/61 DESTINATION RVS-AU^ AUDIT UNIT ^ , RV5 5TA OFF 00 



MESS LV CASE 
CODE CD NUMBER 



H)<M¥HHCASE NAMEHXHKXXX MESSAGE DESCRIPTION 



SR-F12 TO R237-?7- 

CSL-07^ JAMES 

COORD-D GEORGE 

SR-r'2 TO R^^9-80-' 

CSL-07^ JAMES 

COORD-D GEORGE 

SR-F12 TO R381-56- 

CSL-07^ JAMES 

COORD-D GEORGE 

SR-Fl-2 TO R^^3-66- 

CSL-07^ . JAMES 

COORD-D GEORGE 

SR-F12 TO R^^l-62- 

CSL-07^ JAMES 

COORD-D GEORGE 

SR-F12 TO R^^O-60- 

CSL-07^ JAMES, 

COORD-D ' GEORGE 



EKLC 



RICHARD R 
F0=13 SUPV-IB 

FO = 01 

^ •■ ■ . 

EhMA J 
F0=13 SUPV-lfi 
FO = (n 

CHARLES D 
F0 = 13' SUPV-IS 
FO = 01 

JIMMY L 
F0=13 SUPV-18 
FO = 01 

JOE E 
F0=13 SUPV-18 
FO = 01 

PATRIGI A 
F0=13 SUPV-18 
FO-01 
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ANNUAL REVIEW DUE 
ANNUAL REVIEW DU| 
ANNUAL REVIEW DUE 
ANN UAL R EVIEW DUE 
ANNUAL REVIEW DUE 
ANNUAL REVIEW DUE, 



07/81 
F0 = 13 
F0 = 

06/81 
F0 = 13 
F0 = 

06/81 

FO = n'¥^ 
F0= 

05/81 
F0 = 13 
Fp- 

07/81 
F0 = 13 
F0 = 

07/81 
F0 = 13 
F0 = 
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Jhp purpoi^a of the Cuie Ayiiig HiUy in ^ 
MIrhliiftn ttra tp provide iin l«Y^ntocy of nU 
to higmight cii^aa thut m»y bt> d^Uyea In th© pro' 
«ntl numm^riia (rii#lQii|ii by Urg^i 
groupsi, Jt alia no^n rlboU ''♦^•julring^ftn^y^j 
rt)vlDw«, A ^ouWlor** eii»alo«d I* gfoyptnj by 
iUiuii am) within each atatua, ciia^a Ar<i arrangad 
Y^ith tht» oldf^at eaat) lUlml first. For each ataiugV. 
g^^oup, eaa^a that ar^ o^^pngp aru ieparaM l^ofS 
eaaea that ar^ not. In Addition, ther^ la a m^aaag^^ 
column whkh tan btf oaed to Indkatt* that a^a*^ 
ha$ b^en In a statua'ao Jdhg thMt thu accuracy of 
th© data U questionable. 

Th0 Texaa AttentlotfUat conUlna th^ namea of 
cllenta who have been In a particular atatua for a 
period of time which approachea or ^Jiceeda th^ 
average time for that atatua. The Hat Includes the 
date a client was referred, the numb<?r of montha 
since referral, the current status, ,^he daU on , . 
which the client entered thaf aUtus, and the mon * 
tha in that status. One, two, or three asteriaka 
alert the counselor to the length of time in atatua. 



1 

Htjte^ create reporu fur r.uunaeiora bnaed upon 
counaejor and . supervisiory nt»<^dti, computer 
capabilities and time. Th^ following report** 
demonatoale counselor oriefUed f^porM «ind run 



( 



Fiscal and AccouQling Procedures and 
Keporta 

Methods of ^allocating client service budgets 
vary from state to state, but many rehabilitation 
counselors have a budget with the authority to 
obligate federal and state %unda. For thc^ie 
counselors, the management functions of controll- 
ing the purchase of services and having funds 
available are 'critical factors 'in the clients' 
rehabilitation. • 

To assist counselors and their supervisors con- 
trol and properly expend thealloted money, some 
^states have made the computer the major accoun- 
ting and bookkeeping mechanism. This frees the 
counselors and secretaries from time consuming 
bookkeeping chores. Some states use, the com- 
puter only to record expenditures, mai^ntaln them 
in accordance with federal accounting pro- 
cedures, and meet R-300 and RSA-2 repdrting re- 
quirements. Other states are accounting for en- 
cumbrances as well ^s expenditures for total com- 
puterized reporting. 

The frequency of financial reports ranges from 
daily to monthly. Online s^tems permit im- 
niediate call-up of encumbrances and expen- 
ditufes, although files may only be updated daily. 



The OkUhuou VH ageiKy in*(4tlr^f| 411 
|4ne ay*tem whirh prrmilt a nJun*etor to mtt-r on 
a form di^pUyed on the terminal a rlimi number, 
a vendor number^^and the servire«i authurj/rd. 
The computer then enters the remaining re<|uiref| 
information from the client and vendor Ult^TT 
aaaigna an aulhoi;:i/ation number, ty^eii' ihe 
authoriifation and an invoke (claim! for the ven^ 
dor and encumbera i^e fumj^. The counaelor tten 
9igni fh0 authori#ati)in (See Kxamplr lOK When 
the invoice U returned for piiyment. the encum 
brance U reduced through the computer, , 
Counselors receive monthly reports of all ex>en 
diturfs. 

A counseror in Pennsylvania^an <ecure a 
listing of his or her clients' unllquuhile^ encum 
brancea to assist in^urging outstandin^encum 
brances. The information provided isn client 
number and name, vendor number andC name. 
* authorization number, effective date of authoriza' 
tion, and balance (See p. 97). ^ 

To supplemHHt this report^ the counselor can 
secure an alpbabetical listing of active clients' ox 
penditure figure*^. It shows for each client the 
total unliquidated monies, and current fiscal year 
expenditures, further broken down by facility, 
trust fund and SS.I costs incurred through the 
client's entire rehabilitation pro<n^ss (See p. 98). 

The Cumulative Case Service Expenditure 
Report - Detail Listing from Kentucky provides ^ 
each counselor wtith the monthly expenditures 
processed. It is broken "into four sections: non . 
severely disabled client expenditures. Section 
110 severely disabled client expenditures, trust 
fund expenditure, and SSI expenditures. Within 
these categories, the following information is 
printed for each invoice: case number, client 
name, major disability, vendor number, 
authorization date, dates of service, expenditure 
category, original amount authorized, ad- 
justments. net invoice and refunds ISee Example 
11). 
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> lOon ^-^iH to*i 
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nir rt^H 



01** MRS 
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All C.At^^ ^nAlWST nnS ACJUIRI ZA T|f!\ ^U^iT RF nmMfTTfO WfTHfN hnF vr^P if TMf 
OATF TMf SFWtr^ OR ? TFM IS PPOVIPFO. " ^ * 



SINCE TMI^ !S A STA TF-F= ')FPAl <^-.F^/CY ur no NOT «>^\V SAIFS T 

NDTE thJ Aftnyp ArcnirsiT wni. Piii^ I'pnw i^rcrtPT of iNvrkxF cfppm v^-a-^os 

V^-4r^05A) Alt INVOICFS S^^fULO P'' SUB«ITFn '^PflMt^Tt^y wmM fXJ ^ ANO S**Vftn 
p^QSfQIY rxrc'tTPp f^y T^r PtS!^^SS HAN^^.^^R n« OTM^i^ AilTHnP!7F0 P^^PSOM. 

PCTURM CLAIMS Tl ^ 
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* >t — 
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IFF ?D Ml O"*^ 1=" 0? 1?7 rrPY rfX)KS«'t\^P uo-A--«'^'> 
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4l«^4i^M. lrM*l tMft4» «tt4 HHI, |itu> lt»eJ Ml 4ll 

i^«^li»t74, tHii Het twUj kif ^cV«^r^c|iy 45>4lbM, <lfi4 

'hlK^tf (u(f)4»< f?i||*^tii|Huf *rc iiffJikm f\amH hy 
miiHlrhi^A^r^ rlr.K a^H:tLA\ U»r of ftii**!*. §4^ 

f^^ti This ()u4rlrrl)r r«=t>«f» H»U aMttUmitft^ 

Ukrn {cif 4ji)fi U Iwt^ft fwiflut 

* 

(irintout %4 thr Uivoi<ik*e firunfial !r«nMrtiun»^ 
(or rarh rlirfU The* If^fcarlioti* afr idmtifird ** 
c*nrumbran^r» of ripc^ndilurr*. For nth riiml 
Ihr »umm»fy »hu*» *U rn<^u^/tbr«nrri ht ^rndor. 
rjtfh paym^ftl io a vmdor. «n4 a vrndor aum 
mary Co»i^ afp brokrn 4uwn by fArlUiy. tru»l 
(uftd, SSI. ritrndrd rvAlualion «nd toUl ro»i» 
Thr elit-nl * IoIaI prujsram and rurfrnt d^ral yc^r 
t:t\%im irr aUo di»ptiiy«^' Al ihf md o( Ihr rrpof I. 
ihp t-oun^rltir a wrrkly and tear io44tr aftivitir^ 
4rr lummJiri/rd by rncumtKrrd. can^^Urd, nrt 
rneumWrrd. paid. oulnUndln^e aUotmrnt. and 
alloimrnt halaner. Thr rrporl aUo providrm aome 
fltrnl information, 

Thr N«*vada UchabditaUon Divuum pr<>dutr» 
an Oulilanding Authorualion* frjM^rt (or rarh 
unit- II li%U, by <lirnt. all outstanding ^uthorua 
lion^, when thry wrrf-p i*»urd. amount. baUncr, 
and thr numbrr of day* thry havr \)rrn outstan 
dinK (Srr Kxamplr 13K 

A counsriof in Prnniyivanu can call up a vi^^ual 
rrcord of all cost* incurrrd for a sprrtf^ clirht 
Ihrouj^houl thr rntire rrhabilUation pro|cram. 
Thr rrport contain* for rach rxprnditufr thr 
originating district officr. frr scheduir nunibrr. 
authorization numbrr. datr. liupplirr numt>rr. 



ly|>€? >*;r%Up iwfdc;, tuHii t%Mi^^, «i|liiMfMe4 

fii#iaift|$, vra4ur IP Humli^f, iftvau<? ftMiwUcr, 

4al«f, t*^riu4i4 nervier. iH%*>k«i amuuM. li*Vc*»^> 

l»4l4 * 

Hfc|»tifl «cp#raleft r»prhtmyfe^* M each f Urnl In 
Itl mrdiral. HuH Hk^4lt4\, *^ |l*ymcftV» i^Ucftt^ 
by %c&4ur «fi4 autbaruatiuft fiutt*l*fcr ^id date 
^ iSc!«j Kiiampte XV 



\\Kali«nfll e/habibtali*^»« a^rhrir* |>u#<ba»r 
»rf^icr» frum pmat«5 itritdt^ra a^id j><rcurr itmiUr 
t>«^nr|a4 Ihftmgtr |ilh«*f a^rnrir» A >«»un»rlof a 
nui'x'ra* (|rc|Urntl> dc|>ernd» hU uf hff 

kn^mlrdgr id avaitabtr arf^itc* ur t»cnr{U», and 
ihr ta»r id *<^rutirig nrrrs^af) ^nfor rnatitih aWHil 
Ihr vf^hdnr* of^j^cn<ic5i Vrttduf ar ajfrftrr infuf 
HUtit^n tfaddMmaliy baa brrti manuaily fnalnUih 
rd «>i' %rrb4lt> romntVhiratrd Suttir ^talr» afr 
|>r^»nn*ng ta pUrr lhi» Ilyfurm^tiim m thrir torn 
putrr* lif *ufd pri*<"«"5^^» I'mMVlia aismric* 
*jlh rrfilf aiiird <ti«"«t foniputrf blr» may »harr 
citrni tftfurmalUjfr ur indKatr v^hat a}?rnrir» arr 
«rrvm^ a parllcutar cbrnl Thr%t> pf»i<rdufr» 
Ctiuld allow (br motr mmprrhrn^ivr, It'k* r»prn 

ai\r arrviCr* ItKatl <tirftl* 

Tht* Supplirr MA*trr tbiplay u%r4 in IVnn 
myUania contain'* all a%aitablr inbirmation on 
rach vrndor, jncludmij nottftcalion thai a vrhdor 
na loni?rr winhr** li> Im- u^rd^by VU Truvidrd arr 
l>ir vendor idr ntifirr^.rfKim for^ihr ^rrvtcr^ thry 
providr. and thr tola! paymml^ madr tc» thr 
vrndur tSrr p. 

J'rnn%ylvania r«tun^rlf»r5 havr arrr%» tbfouKh a 
trrminal to Ihr moil curfr-nl vrrwjor fdr. VVhman 
individual is unnurr of thr vrndor'* name thr file 
can di-^play' all thr vrhdor nanit * idrntical to that 
rri^ur^trd if prov£d«'d a mmtmum of thr fiml 
thrrr lrttrr'% in thr vrndor** namr. Whrn k>calrd. 
thr vendors -<umr. addrrs^ ami number arr 
di'^playrd iSrr p. Um 
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Example #13 



TO - R.S. NO. 99, OKLAHnM CITY COUNSELOR - 123 

JOE B. OOE, COUNSELOR ' 
FROM - L.E. RAOER, OIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF HUNAN SERVICES 



CASE lOENTIFICATION 
NAME - LAST F N NUNBCR 

'PART I - NEOICAL EXPtNOltURES 

P J 

R « . • 
, C H ^ 
J R 



CLIENT SERVICE EXPENDITURES FOR XX/XX/XX THRU XX/XX/XX 
I VENOOR lOENTIFICATION I ^AUTHORIZATION 



^^PATE - XX/XX/XX 
•PAGE - 01 



NAME 



TURNER JANES NO 
GRUBB HILLIAN R 
OOTTER RICHARO G 
PROSSER N P 



NUN8ER OATE ISSUEO 



016915702 
016915602 
016916501 
016921802 



06/06/79 
06/05/79 
06/A3/79 
06/30/79 



PATIENT INFORNATION 
CLAIN NO. OATE PAIO AHOUNT 



647763 08/24/79 99.999.99 

655197 08/24/79 3).00 

664411 08/14/79 50.00 

620795 08/07/79 10.00 



PART II - NON-NEOICAL EXPENOITURES 

A ^ MONTHLY OIRECT EXPENOITURES TO CLIENTS 



R E 
J J 
0 G 



ALEXANOER R E. 
ROBERTS J J 
ROGERS 0 G 



B - OTHER NON-NEOICAL EXPENOITURES 



E 0 
R T 



CAPITOL BARBER COLL 
UNIV OF OKLAHOMA 



850123 
850125 
950123 



900123 
016915001 



08/01/79, 

08/01/79 

06/01/79 



01/01/79 
07/01/79 



123456 
134567 
124651 



425123 
,425125 



08/02/79 
08/27/79 
08/13/79 



90.00 
44.00 
45.00 



08/10/79 . ^ 150.00 
08/11/79 - 1,57.50 



**^IH0 OF REPORT*** 
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Department of Welfare and vocational 
rehabilitation client tapes in Texas are cross- 
matched and a report is provided to the counsefor 
when a mat c^is made. The report gives tho 
client's addresJPl^Welfare case number, worker, 
type o( public assistance, eligibility date, and 
amount of assistance. The counselor .also is in- 
formed how the client is coded for public 
assistance in the ^^JM <See Example 15). 

The Florida ClienfRegistration Report lists all 
counselor's clierits and indicates what other; 
Tigency in the uiAbrfeUa serves the clfent. To 
secure more detailed information, the VR 
counselor- simply asks for the other worker's 
name and contact is made. 



Oregon prepares several re})orts concerning 
SSI and SSDI recipients. A caseload report lists 
all allowed SSI or SSDI cases by counselor, show- 
ing current VR status, status of verification from 
^SAand certification. Another report (See Exam- 
ple 16) lists by counselor^ cases verified but not 
certified by SSA to be receiving SSDI or SSI. The 
computer generates cards \o send to SSA to re- 
quest verification and to report closures. Another 
report lists all ofeses referred by Disability l^eter- 
mination but nit opened by VR within 60 days. A 
Chargeable Expenditures Report lists all SSI and 
SSDI cases served in the current fiscal year, iden- 
tify ingrpSra bills as c4iargeable or not changeable 
to SSA according td the verification or certifica- 
tion information on file. 

V 

Under a contract with the Migrant, Student 
Record Transfer Syatem (MSRTS), ba^ed in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, fifteen state rehabilitation agen- 
cies are sharing information on migrant* workers 
through participation in the Virginia Interstate 
Migrant Farmworker Rehabilitation^ Project. 
When a migrant comes to a participatirfg VR 
agency, the counselor* calls MSRTS. . The 
counselor can ascertain if the migrant is being or 
has been served by any other state, the current 
status, primary and secondary disability, and the 
name, address and phone number of the most re- 
cent counselor. This computer-based system 
enables the coordination and continuation of ser- 
vices to a population whose vocation requires fre- 
quent moves. 



Technology For Clients 

The computer or the micrflfprocessor is widely 
used ift-<levice8 which enhance the lives of han- 
dicapped people in the home and at work. There 
are also the computer-related occupations so well 
suited for mobility-impaired people. However, the 
use of the computer for or by clients to expedite 
the ^rehabilitation process is still extremely 
limited. Most or the client-related technology is 
external to the VR system and must be purchased 
on a contractual or per-client basis, or shared 
with other human service agencies. 

^ One in-hoiise aid i^ the* Oklahoma Potential 
Client Change Analysis. This report is generated 
by a computer program which extracts from the 
client files information that has been found to in- 
fluence clients' progress from acceptance to 
closure. The program identifies this information 
, for a particular client and searches through the 
data bank tjo provide a summary of the agency's 
experience^in working with clients with similar 

• characterises. The report contains the client's 
current condition and shows the probability 9f 
that client improving on the following factors: 
economic/vocational status, physical functioning, 
psycho/social functioning, family relationships, 
and education. These probabilities can be used to 
assist the client and counselor in establishi ng 
realistic obje.ctives. They may also be useful in 
providing guidelines for program content, time 
allocations by client and counselor, money expen- 
ditures, and for optimizing program effectiveness 
(See ^xample 17). 

The West Virginia agency operates a statewide 
Information and R;eferral Hotline for blind and 
visually handicapped persons seeking informa- 
tion about services available to them. A person 

• * calling the toll-free hotline will receive informa- 

tion about services available f^om sjbate and 
federal governme^nt agtincies, and from private 
organizations. The callerlwill receive the address 
arid telephone number 6f the appropriate-service 
provider(s) and, upon request by the caller, the 
' ^/unit also may serve as an intermediary between 
the ca^er and service provider. A minicomputer 
provides ready access to information about ser- 
vices and also processes all the paperwork re- 
^uire^^o refer a caller to the appropriate agen- 
cies or organizations. 

. 28 . ^ : ■ ■ : 
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LIST OF SSDI-SSI CASE^^ERVED SIHCE^OCT 1,1980 
VERIFIED BUT NOT YET CERTIFIED BY R-13 



NAME 



PACE 







STATUS 


SSDI 


SSDI 


SSI 


SSI 




PLANDTE 


STATUS 


DATE 


ALLOU 


TERM 


ALLOU 


TERM 


earW 


102681 


14 


182681 


010177 










041681 


28 


080681 


030165 








000 


110681 


18 


110681 






020181 






091881 


18 


091881 


030168 










110181 


26 


010582 


060181 








07 0 


060881 


18 


060881 


010181 










013080 


28 


062581 


090180 


090180 


070180 


030181 


000 


021181 r 


26 


010682 


030179 








075 


071381 


18 


071381 


090177 










062381 


28 


112481 


120173 








139 


OS0381 


26 


103081 






090180 




033 


030281 


26 


052981 


070173 








08D 


022581 


28 


101481 


040179 


110180 


010181 


010.181 


OOO 


012781 


22 


102281 






120180 


120880 




022481 


20 


100981 


010180 


010180 


110180 






031881 


26 


111781 


100178 




020181 


020181 


050 


090380 


28 


060981 


020177 


090180 






000 


041878 


26 


042881 


050175 


110176 






128 


100881 


14 


100881 






090180 


999999 




120181 


18 


120181 


120175 










090481 


18 


090481 


010175 
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RV3 AUDIT 



' CLIENT NAME 
SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 

ADDRESS 

telephone number 

disability 
Disability code 

case number 
district office 

COUNTY 
COUNSELOR NAME 
CASELOAD NUMBER 



OKLAHOMA CITY 



MR MILD FSIQ 03 
030 




004 



POTENTIAL CLIENT CHANGE ANALYSIS 

THE FOLLOWING PREDICTIONS FOR YOUR CLIENT ARE BASED ON AGENCY 
EXPERIENCE WITH SIMILAR CLIENTS OVER THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS. 
THESE PREDICTIONS ARE OF TrfE SAME NATURE AS THOSE MADE BY 
WEATHER FORECASTERS - THEY ARE PROBABILITIES 

THESE PREDICTIONS MAY BE* USED ON THE FOLLOWING WAYSi 
a^Ta-AS&lS7^Y0UR--CL^I ENl^rN-^E^TABi^l^HI NG-REAbJ^^^ 

2. TO ASSIST YOU, THE COUNSELOR-. IN FORMULATING REALISTIC 
• OBJECTIVES FOR YOUR CLIENT. 

3, TO PROVIDE GUIDELINES FOR A.) PROGRAM CONTENT B.) TIME 
EXPENDITURES BY CLIENT AND COUNSELOR C. ) MONEY EXPENDITURES 
IN ORDER TO OPTIMIZE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS. 



OK 73117 



PROBABILITIES OF MOVING FROM CURRENT STATUS TO LI^JED STATUS AT CLOSURE 



FUTURE STATUS 





CURRENT 












FACTOR 


.STATUS 


1 


2 


3 


4 




ECONOMIC/VOCATIONAL STATUS 


5 


2.9 


22. 9 


17. 1 


^25. 


7 


PHYSICAL FUNCTIONING ' 


2 


37.5 


57. 1 


o 1,8 


1 . 


8 


PSYCHO/SOCIAL FUNCTIONING 


2 


46.2 


23.1 


15.4 


7. 


7 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


1 


78.0 


14.0 


6.0 


1 . 


0 


EDUCATION 


3 


2.7 


13.0 


77 . 0 


5. 


4 



31 .4 
1 .8 
7.7 
1.0 
1 .4 
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The South Carolina Handicappod Services In* 
formation System is a multi-agency system which 
provides on-Iin(/iiyormation on available services 
for handicapped persons. The client indicates the 
county and the service for which information is 
desired. Within four seconds, information regar- 
ding tho available service will be displayed on.the< 
terminal, including the agency providing the sor-^ 
vice, its location and phone number. Also provid- 
ed are a detailed description of the service, 
eligibility criteria, availability of transportation, 
hours*of operation, and accessibility. If a service 
is not available in a particular county, the system 
will displa^he name of^the nearest county where 
the service is pr^ided. 

The greatest use of the computer by VR for 
clients is in the area of occupational information. 
"^In 1970. the Department of Labor awarded grants 
to eigh^tates to develop computer-based infor- 
mation and guidance systems for students and 
out-of-school youth. From these efforts life-long 
career information systems evolved. In 197&rthle°™ 
National OccupationaTIiTformation Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) was formed to consolidate 
the efforts of all the states to insure uniform 
definitions and standardized occupational 
classifications. Each state has a counterpart of 
NOICC - the State Occupational Information 
^ Coordinating Committee (SOICC). Each state 
committee must, at a minimum, consist of 
representatives from vocational ^education, 
employment security, employment and training 
(CETA). and vocational rehabilitation. ^ 

There are also a number of privately developed 
occupational and career inforniation systems 
available. Table 1 summarizes a few- of the 
systems in use, and a listing of otjier systems can 
Hl^lound in Appendix B. Appendix B also contains 
a printout of a, conversation bet>yeen the North 
Carolina Career Information Delivery System 
computer and a client, and a sample occupational 
brief. 

w ' '■■ 

The National Rehabilita'tion Information 
Center (NARIC) was established in 1977 to im- 
prove information dissemination to disabled per- 
sons and to rehabilitation professionals, and is 
funded by the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research. NARIC uses computers to collect, 
store and retrieve information from rehabilita- 
tion literature. The intended scope of its collec- 



tions covers the totality of the rehabilitation 
field's.disciplinesk professions and services. 

NARIGt in conjunction with the Rehubilitation 
Equipment Demonstration Units, Rehabilitation^ 
Engineering Centers, the California Department 
of Rehubilitation, and the Rehabilitation 
Engineering Service Delivery Project, has. 
developed a computerized file of adaptive devices 
and equipment for handicapped individuals caik^ 
ABLEDATA. Presently, the ABLEDATA com\ 
puterized collection is available only through a 
limited number of agencies. These agencies act as 
"broilers" for dissemination of the information by 
providing interpretation of questions and 
answers, and identifying I^^jal resources. The 
ABLEDATA data bank currently contains ap- 
proximately 1,000* entries of personal care and 
homcLmahagdment products, and is in|he process 
of adding another 6,000 rehabilitation products. 
ABLEDATA provides name, address, cost of pro- 
ducts, catalog descriptio ns, use r feedback jin d 
comments . from professionals. In the future, 
evaluation data and suggestions for custom equipr 
ment designs, or custom Ihodifications to icomrner- 
.cial products will be included (Pathfinder, 1980). 



Technology For Support Services 

SUtistical and Report Writing Packages 

Staff n^ed no longer be restpcted to routine 
reports or information. Software companies are 
producing report writing and statistical packages 
which permit staff with limited training to access 
information and produce their own one-tinle 
reports. Because these packages use English-type% 
input, the requests take a comparatively long 
time to run and thus are more costly than the 
routine agency reports. The packages, however, 
provide flexibility and greater access to stored in- 
formation. If information is needed on a one-time 
basis, it is less costly to secure through this type 
of system than to develop your own program. In 
the states which utilize one or more statistical 
packages, the central office fills the counselor's 
request; counselors as yet do not have this 
capability. 

The following are some of the frequently used 
statistical and report writing packages: 
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[mm 



am 



CIS 

(Career Inforwatiffl 
System) 

(Ocoipational Inform- 
tion SystaiB OISI 



Interactive iJi a converMtioal 
ncde. Client can (iBk queflticna 
about fl Bpocifio occupation or 
'explore intarofltfl, Canoanflro 
2 or 3 occupations at a \Mr 



Intoractivo 
approach or a^ 
strategy callo 

i \ 



I ufling direct 
turodacceBB 



QUEST. 



TOPICS 
Intereata 

/\ptitudes«>'iyxi|»raimtfl 
Ocnlitiona, Qiploynent 
Oidookfl, Salary, Phyaical 
DaimlB/lfrainiiq rcquiraw^ 
Similar Oocupaticnfl 

ToiporaiTOnt, Interest, 
Eiucfltion, PhyBical Dananda, 
Work Settings, Eaminja 



\ 



DMA nm 

Occupational, Educational/ ' 
Gaining Inatituticnji* 
(BtatflB \m tM otl«r fileal 



NWrATIONS 



Occupational Doflcriptions 
Dibliography 
i/iait (ocntactfll 

Clubfl (career exploratory clubsl 
Prepataticn-noodod BkiUs are! 
lioenalng 



Financial Aid. . , 
local Smer Jobs 



N.C., 



Oregon 

Alaska ' 

'California 

Colorado; 

Georgia' ' 

Hawaii 

Iowa 

HaskuihusottB 
Hinnoaota 
Nebraska 
Washington 



t 



m 

(Coord,inated Occupa- 
tional Infoijration 



/ Interactive guidance system 
which allows the user to create an 
^occupational profile by Iwiicatlng 
Ltopica-oUnterest. f/in iiflpwith' 



Interests, Wbrking Oondlticns, 
Career Clusters, Education, 
Physical Stre#h'artlDaiBnda^ 



Occupational, College Majors, 
Colleges, Afprenti^ Tips, 
Military, School Subject, 

Jil)eriWJifid.!_„ 



Sout^ Carolina 



DISCOVER 




direct access of oocupaticna. Also 
incorporates croaa-wBlkfl among 
files incliding references to 
p ^cryfiche/ 




A coiputerized systaiatic career 
guidance system at two levels - , 
high school and college/adult with 
oaiponents addressing self- 
jjifonnation (values, interests, 
odipetency), exploraticn of 
occupations, decision^naklng ' 
practice, relationship of self- 
Infomation to occupations, 
inforration, to assist in decisions. 



to Major Categories! 

1. Values and Decision 
Making Education ^ ^ 

2. touting and Btploring 



Opportunities 
3. Career Planning 



Occufati^, Colleges, Technical 
SchMls,"iipprentice8hipe, 
Military Trainijig, Graduate and 
Professional Schools, Others May 
Be Added. 

i 



Illinois ■ 
Vermont « 
Florida (School 
Systems) /' 



,TAPil 

i 

. , .' ui • n * MMORCAmiNPOFMMICNSYSIIJlS 

(Additional infoimation is available an Car^ . ^ 
InfoCTBtion Delivery Systm Feasibility Study for the State of Illinois , Oct. 1980 - Hath, Jaoobeon/Grabcwskj) 
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flLC SySflLE (CREATION DATE • 10/07/81) ItfPIIT IS IW SfprENKR. 1981 

f 

EOUC YEARS OF EDUCATION ' 
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ADJ m 




ADJ m 




ADJ CUN 


CODE 


FREO PCT PCJ 


CODE 


FREO PCT PCT 


CODE 


FREO PCT PCT 


0 


377 


8 6 


7 


120 3 IS 


14 


149 3 90 


1 


9 


0 8 


8 


304 7 22 


IS 




2 


U 


0 9 


9 


397 9 31 


1^ 


A 2 93 


3 


29 


1 9 


10 


-* 451 10 40 


17 


13 0 93 


4 


42 


1 10 


11 


436 10 SO 


18 


11 0 94 


S 


36 


1 11 


12 


1S37 34 84 * 


20 


1 0 94 


6 


67 


1 13 


13 


.154 3 87 


99 


291 6 100 



MEAN 
HODE 

KURTOSIS 
HINIHUN 



15.501 
12.000 
10.027 
0.000 



STD ERR 
STD DEV 
SKEUNESS 
HAXIHUM 



0.327 HEDIAN 11.4?7 
22.103 ^.v;;Sa^VARIAMCE 488.541 

393 Vl-^^^^E \ - 99.000 

000 ■ 



VALID CASES 4565 



MISSING CASES 
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DEL. DVR : SPSS-FREQ-OjOI .' ALL CASES YEAR TO DATE 
FILE SYSFILE (CREATION DATE = 10/07/81)- INPUT IS EON SEPTEMBER. 1981 
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CATEGORY LABEL 



RELATIVE ADJUSTED CUMULATIVE 
ABSOLUTE FREQUENCY FREQUENCY ADJ FREO- 
CODE FREQUENCY (ffRC^NT) (PERCENT) (PERCENT) 







1 2294 


50.3 


50.3 


50'. 3 






2 2271 


49.7 


49.7 


100.0 






TOTAL 4565 


100.0 


100.0 




V 












MEAN 


1.497 


STD tR^ 


0.007 


MEDIAN 


1.495 


MODE 


1.000 


STD DEV 


0.500 


VARIANCE 


0.250 


KURTOSIS 


-2.001, 


SKEWNESS 


0.010 


RANGE 


1.000 


MINIMUM 


1.000 


\ MAXIMUM 


2.000 






VALID CASES 


4S6S 


MISSING CASES 


0 
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SUtli^tleal i>«eki««ii Report WrU«ri 

SPSS CULPRIT 
• SAS EAaYTRIKVK 

seas REPORTER 
aillLY KUNNER X^RK IV 
MINITAH ASSIST 
OMNITAR 
SOS 

STATPACK 

OSIRIS 

DATATEXT 

Delaware uses SPSS and Example 18 contain 
two compilations available on that system. 

Microfiche 

I Microfiche reduces up to 224 pages of computer 
printout information onto one 4 x 5 Vi inch sheet 
of microfilm at a cost comparable to the comput€?r 
• priniouts. Information that was once too 
voluminous to reproduce and distribute can be 
made ^available quickly and inexpensively. Com- 
puter tapes can bo converted directly to 
microfiche. Thus, listings of vendors, medical 
specialists, occupational information, and clients 
can be extensively distributed and easily stored. 
The attachment of a printer to the microfiche 
reader makes hard copies of specific information 
quickly available, expanding the usefulness of the 
microfiche. * 

Word Processing 

Agencies are increasing the use of word pro- 
cessors as their applications expand and storage 
and computer capabilities become more 
sophisticated. Word 'processars are being used 
for publications, report writing, client surveys, 
. and production of frequently Changing lists. The 
- Nebraska Disability Determination Section uses 
a word processor for authorizing services. An ex- 
aminer can input a client number, counselor 
number, vendor number, and codp for type of 
report desired. The processor finds the client's 
name and address, types a letter indicating that 
the client is to go to a designated vendor for ser- . 
vice, and si^ns the counselor's name. 
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* 

The Oragon aK^n^y m^n a word pr<HH*asof for " 
traekinK of rt^aourei^fl cominittwd to impli^menta 
tion of id»3iUlfliMl polk7 isisruj;,^ (Se<?) Apptmdix C). 

Teledyx > 

To spiMMl up thii recoipt of inedleal reportH, the 
Nebraska Dlaahility Di^terminatlon Section is us - 
jn>{[ a leUulyx system. Physicians are^rovlded a 
toll free 800 phone number which is connected to 
a telerecorder. The physicians dictate their 
reports over the phone. The recordings then are 
• / transferred to cassette tapes which are transcrib- 
ed by DDS secretaries and returned to the physi 
%in» lot corrections and/or signatures. 

Irop«ct On Staff 

^^"^'S*Ttt'*u44ftroductio^ of data processing' and ' 
automated management systems have added to, 
rather rthan changed field unit staff roles. The 
availability of management information certainly 
p^rovidea additional information tp the unitsuper« 
visor which may change the methods of superv!- 

^ sion. It probably does not make the supervisory 
function easier but perhaps»makes possible more 
comprehensive supervision. 

' At this stage of development and with the em- 
phasis on management, most counselors view 
automated data systems as an additional respon- 
sibility. The collecting and reporting of informa- 
tion can and have been chores from which no ma- 
jor benefits are perceived — many couY^selors get 
nothing more useful to them than a listing of 
clients. Although many states are becoming skill- 
ed in manipulatingdata to provide useful Informa- 
tion to counselors, there is room for improvement 
and for innovative thinking. In the meantime, 
counselors collect information and ensure it is ' 
entered into*lhe system. 

Secretaries and other clerical staff are 
undergoing some changes to their functions as 
well. Data processing forms require coding and » 
frequently this is left to the clerical staff. 
Secretaries all too frequently are the exclusive 
guardians or maintainors of the data systems. 
The development and use of word processors will 
have a tremendous impact on some secretaries - it 
is already doing so on a limited basis. 

35 



Until r^canlly, vocatuirtdl r^habilllftUon (it^UI i^urr^iitifaorin»tiuivU ^«#^nUttUo the cuuniieW^ 

oHW»» uauatty eoijiliituil of th^ auptjrvl^or. permitting effet?tjva u»e of time ttiid improved 

counnelor. und ^lerlcttl stttff. With the ntlvent of decision making, IHU banks and computer pro 

computer terminaU In the uniti*. the tttsk of input- grama are being devised and used to enhance 

ting data can be assigned to current staff or to a elienta* perceptions of work and their capabilltie?*. 

new position, that of a data input or data constJle Clients can better determine their goals and oh 

operator. jectives through the use of technology. 

Technology applied to service delivery is ^ Applying technology^ to service delivery is 

still in Its infancy. Those agencies with on line limited not by the technology, but rather by the 

computer systems providing ad hot reporting or lack of rej^ources and Imaginiitlun, The neict two 

report call up are servi;)K the counselors with in- chapters will look at applications that are possl 

creasing, wffoctivenessl^ Access to accurirte and ble using today^s technology. . 4^ 
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Chapter 3 » 

Potential Applications In 
Rehabilitation Service 
Delivery 

In th^ prc^viiiu» chApier, th« current uist?^ u( 
eampul^rs by nuti^) vtwr^tiontil rehabiUlAlion 
aiCt»nej«^4 to irnprovt^ th^ d^livtory uf iierviri;i \o 
cUi?nl* wrfft itiirui»aic(| Thrr^ <irr m^ny other 
rnmputrr appUeaUons in usr> outiidr of rrhabitita 

Itpn, This chaptrr focu«<^?i on how nomr o( tHrar 
may bt» ndAptril for u%c by vocational rrhabilila 
lion, Thry arr Kr^>uprtl as; 

• rieclrunic mail 

• compulf^rixed data banks ^ 

• computer based education 

• distributed data processing 

• decision support systems 




Electronic Mail 

While electronic mail doe* not have one univer- 
sally accepted meanings most Often it refers to the 



delivery by elrctronic mran^i of mratataKeai that 
otherwUe would b** lranti«»ittcd by fiaprr or vcr 
batly tSa«tonand Kd^ard«, IUhok 

KIrctronic mail i» not a new devrlopment l^tn 
of space aKe iechnotojjy. It originated In IH44 
when Ilaltimore and \V«»hington. IK! were linked 
by the firat telegraph line; Kor year*, the 
teteKraph was relegated to second rate statu* by 
the telephone. Today we are finding that elec- 
tronic communication can ai times offer ad VArJ • . 
tages over telepkone service. 

During the I97e)s four advancmienls in elrc 
tronic technology contributed to the increased 
use and development of electronic mail systems: 
networking capabilities, low<osl terminals, tar^e 
organisations requiring improved communica 
tions and the increased sp<*ed of communicationt 

While public frustration continues over\ the 
U.S. Postal Service, and business telephone aer- 
vice becomes increasingly expensive, elrctronic 
mail offers several advantages: 

1. Electronic mail is distinguished from other 
foxms of communication by its capability for 
non simultaneous communication. i,e., the 
sending and receiving parties do not have to 
be in communication at the same time. 
Messages once received can be stored iel^c 
tronic mailbox) and either forwarded or 
retrieved at a more convenient time. 
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^ 4 ll 4«^i fioi ffcljr tiftly 6a iu4iti eciinmuau* 
ti«;a. muklai^ H m&r«? ^p{if0(iriiile far r«im 

rompui<>r m^»ii4|(v tyatfimt Antt risnfeff^n^^ing 
1^ 

t t)«cttm#at dUirtbttiko«yiUniiraml)inc» the 

Uid of (iiip^f with tha ^betfoal^ m^iing^ diilfihu 

%io!\ nrr ihi^ two primary riAmptrii %>t i»,4o<umonl 
di*lnbuUon syttrm. 

Trtri TWX u A worldwide rommunir«tion» 
nrlwork o( l«*trpriolrr» offrrrd m Wrslrrn 
Union in roojfHtrjiUon with lh<> r<>«tAt Srr 
vifc»/ culminiiling in « miiilRnim. Teli^i 
e»lAbHthrc) in 195^ and U used h<?AvUy by 
buiiinf^«s('i opcTAling in widely diip«*rsrd 
KctixrAphiril «rf as. One* advAnUge of T^bx i* iU 
Ability to srnd ihr «Amr mcssAKi^ to a Urge 
number of rnripirnti quickly And in a prrdictabk 
limr frAmi?. 




fr4 #i Ihis #«a4iai *i*ti«>ii ind » c«ipy iriiniimH(<^4 
tiy ri^4i^ Of t4^l0|iliua«» Ua«^« la a nKviviag 
iiiUt^n in i miller «if miaiii«^«. IWiu»^ (A^«iaiU«» 
*iia4# «#|iy« 11 M u»«fM) hf if^n%mwi^^ 

tfik^k*, «h4riit p^Mfi^ii nad Ma4writi<^a 
du^umi^ai^ Iimii4iiaa% lif ihi# »k< 

equipmi^at to »#a4 r«NrvUi» rt»pic»A, andi htih 
tdag 4Uua«i» pkm» twtu m»)r Uc> ia^etirfc^ 

Thi* liN^pArlm«^al e| Vtsii^rAft* iicat^fitA of iht 
Vtst4»f«fii AdmioiiifAiit^a fieiimitt^ ei)uip 
mrai it^ ri/bl«^ eHAai«» ia |M»Ur}c*« ^ad pro^ttdur^A 
quickly la il4l( ia 51 r«»«ioaAl olfk«74. Th«» V A h4% 
found tKat th«> uiie of fAr«iHuli» tr#a«mu*ioa pro 
^ld(^^ mofi^ iim« for AaAlyAiii of c^fnpUii UiueA^ 
Aftiufiftt An Aefur*t# ffipoaAt iad f^apfAtty 
fAfiUtAir* ih«> eotnmuni<^Ation o( iaforf««lioa re* 
K|uir«d la AitUi v«(firAati tVc^UrAni Admini«trA 

lioa. mm 

G#ai*ri|lly, It i» n«it profiiAbb to imd a Urg^ 
volume of d(:^umi$nU by rlrctronic mAil but iueh 
A Rplwork foutd A«»Ul A r^hAhiUlAlion Agi»nry by 
tfAnamitlin^ jmtHjriAai dorum<*nt» which nctd u% 
iw ii\\ikfrd qolckly. «»v«*n if hAndwritt^n. Othf»r 
poisibtr rrhAbilitAtion AppUcAttont Arr: to 
fAciUut<e> coordmAiion and cooprratlon bf^lwrcn 
ecntral And field offkr*, for adminintf alive 
reviews, client atiittance project* or inquiries 
from client*, and Ih^ tharinK of job leAd* Among 
firld officei. 

2. CoittpttUr n«AiAf « tfyttemi Are thr fAstett 
growing category of electronic miwil, Thii 
category include« not junt one, but a VACIely of 
terminal oriented lyitema thai u»e a computisr 
for receiving, ttoringand tranamitting menMgVs. 




Ike ifumtiuii^r urinm«i# *fi4 baii^ for 
♦iumUr til if*iu4kUt*iit Thi* 1^ tH inc«|*c*n*iv0^ 

i*<fi«f4 Ici^jht romftilief me»ft4|^9 f«rvk«« in iiiTy 
lii^fti The cumjidift^ m4rkcii« a %<iriei) o| i^riiifaet* 

tioft |if ik'p^yfir* <in«l l« romiMiinif |ft *t^i 
|H*»»lhl0 fjfpviuusljr Tr44uian4t rt>mmuftir4tiu*i 

whrnrvrr ii ^4* c'unvenlurti (or ih^m, 
i;ciO|{rA{ihi<rA)i> «Ui»{H*r!»cd {i^fiunacl *cfe ^htc Xn 
rrvirw ami e«»imrhl oft tmi\plv% tltw^umrnl* 

rc'pU^'ri) 4 tr4c|tUona{ rommuniraUan lr4n!»4ciutfl, 
Atui 4 nAvinK* 14 35 |jrr mr«»a|tr in rmptoycp 

arc prmJurmK inlrl!iK«^f)^ rompulrr tt^rnunAl* 
^apabltt of rtimbinini^ data rrcc^ivtf'J ovrf rum 
muniraiion* Unr* wiih Wti from 4 word procr»s 
iftK* crnirr (ranninif*. 151 C^mmunifating word 
pri>rrfi»or^ havr tht* Capability u( ^^^lehan^ting 
with otht^r communlratinK word prtK-f»i*or'<. 
Tran!»mi<iion typically lakfji placr ovrr 
irlrphonp line^ and may br controlled by or link 
rd to a compulrr. All documf nla transmitted by 
word priKr-s^ior^ mu*l bt* typed, but rreatinfc and 
editing the dixumenlji are simplified by the word 
prixe^^ing capabilities. Although a larKe number 
of word pr(Kes?»or» are available today, only a 
^mall pt^rcenlage have thin communications 
capability. There are no standard'! for com 
munications and compatibility of equipment i?i a 
problem. 

3. Computi^r conferencioi; ayitemi comprise 
the third cate^'ory of electronic mail. They can be 
described an a kind of super computer messaKinK 
sy?%tem iCanninKH, I9h Computer conferencing 



uv*?f 4 wide i**^iti4tiM<^4i 4ft^4k <a huid ^viiifcr«fict»^i 



\ 




Ounfpfcic;* commM»ic4tct m^ih each other 
thftH^gh thr ritfttpUtrf, which ketjp* Irark M th* 
mr9>4|{r», sort* ahd p44»r» ihrm on to the uthef 
participants 

Cannift^a tlUI frporta vii the ri|^rrirncct of 4 
west cd4it manufaciur«?r who f^^peritiiriitrd with * 
computer confermeing Iwcau^e of communication ^ 
and coordination problrm* encountrrrd in 
market research project*. A %it\^\9 pri>jecl re 
quired involvement of company and ai4f( con 
»ult4nt* located in different [>arti» of the country. , 
but the uie of cu^tomrr infofmatioij available in 
4inly one location. The firm leaded computrf con 
ferenciHK «ervice*, called Nt)TKrAI>. in I97y. 
After seltinK up a resiearch project team, 
NOTKPAI) wa» provided with the ii»l of tram * 
meml>er!i and acce»* to project information wa* 
restricted to member* only. Whm meml^er* ac 
cesurd the fty»t4»m they were brouKbt up to date 
on any information, or messai^es added since they 
last looked at the project file, INer* alio could rt; 
quest "rfpecific documents or me,s«aK;e« ba^ed on 
the file name, dile, entry number or key W(ird*. 
Any ^ew team mei«l>er could be brought up to 
dale quickly, Members alsoenteret! new informa 
lion which could iw* available to all other team 
mem^>ers or to only one person. 

This firm's experience with NOTKI'AD and 
computer conferencing was positive. The number 
of phone calls and attempted phone calls duripg 
the project were greatly reduced. Problems we^re 
brought to the tittention of all team membi»r.s 
rapidly. Members w ho were traveling or on other 
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*' avsignments were able to keep in touch with the 
progress of iWproject. A n historical record of all 
decisions and actions taken by the project team 
was prpviPi by NOTEPAD. ) . 

In the rehabilitation community, about forty 
organizations representing disabled persons, 
research engineers and consumer advocates have 
been involved since 1977 in a computer cori- 
ference entitled. Devices for the Disabled. It is 
devoted to the exchange of Information and 
discussions regarding diBvelopments in 
technology applicable to physically disabled per- 
sons. Devices for the Disabled is only one of 
several conferences operating on^the Electronic 
Information Exchange System (EIES) available 
from the New Jersey Institute of Technology and 
established by grants from the National Science 

Foundation.** 

' * ■ 

AlFcommunications during the Devices for the 
Disabled conference remain on file and can be ob- 
tained for review, either selectively (by date, key 
wcMidjftf^iginator) or in total. The conference has 
been used by members at'two distant universities 
to co-author a Journal article. It also has been us- 
ed to organize and disseminate an agenda for a 
nationa} meeting. On a more informal basis, the 
J conference has be^ used to pose philosophical 
<juestions, relate unique . experiences, ^ ^share 
frustrations and encourage brainstorming. 

A ^tudy "by Starr Hiltz-(1979) reviewed the use 
vofxthe EIES by four research groups, including 
the conference on Devices for the Disabled. Her 
conclusion was that computer conferencing was a 
viable means of communication within a scientific 
community, but several barriers to utiliz^ion of 
the EIES existed; Some conference members di^ 
" not have easyv|^cce^to a computer terminal or 
they had diffteOlty( accessing telephone lines. 
Users also required^training in the use of the 
system (about five hours) before they felt comfor- 
table using it. However, the users felt the 
greatest inhibitor to system utilization was lack 
of motivation. Implementation of a computer con- 
' ference system must be planned and related to an 
important need of the conferees. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Applications 

One of the major advantages of electronic mail 
is that the sender and receiver do not need to in- 



teract simultaneously. As most telephoned calls 
are usually one-sided conversations, it often is 
mpro efficient to send a message electronically 
and to hav« the receiver respond when it is conve* 
nient. ^ 

Another advantage is that messages can be 
sent to several different places at the same time. 
This can be important in sharing job. placement 
leads, communicating policy and procedure 
changes, or when complex documents or reports 
need to be reviewed by staff in different parts of 
a state. ' • ^ 

The real potential for computer conferencing to 
assist in VR service delivery may be the manage- 
ment of a specific case by a team of specialists 
located in different parts, of the state or region. 
An entire case file could be kept on a computer or 
a separate consultation case file could be 
established. This would allow central and/or field 
office spVcialists to comment on specific cases. 

Medical consultation is a traditional case 
management procedure which could be improved 
through computer conferencing. Physicians could 
be retained for consultation without regard to 
their geograph4c^ lof^rtion, thus obtaining the ser- 
vices of the most appropriate physician in the 
state for each medical specialty. For example, a 
neurologist could be consulted every case in- 
volving brain dysfunction. 




In/fehabilitation more specialists probably will 
be involved in individual cases. Technical support 
is required in placement, similar benefits, in- 
dependent living and job engineering. A com^ 
puter file could be the best means for coor- 
dinating and recording the management of a 



specific case by the counselor >hd specialists. 
This, also could bo the best method ibr monitoring 
and reviewing all the consultation ^ovided over 
a,period of time by a specialist. 



Computerized Data Banks 



The costs of computer harUware have decreas- 
ed in, the last fifteen years while computer 
storag^e capacity and^rocessing speed have in- 
creased steadily. Predictions from, the computer 
industry are that in the future new technology 
will increase dramatically computer storage 
capacity further reducing costs. This ability of 
computers to store vast amounts of information 
and to retrieve selected pieces of information 
have led to the development of large banks of 
data. (A data bank is a computerized collection of 
inforniation aSsemble(J in one place.) 

A computerized 'data bank offers a number .of 
advantages: 

Although data can be accessed from a 
large number of points, it is stored cen- 
trally. ; 

Information can be updated rfeadily in one 
place- without having to send out correc- 
tions or change notices to all users or 
potential users. " ' 



1. 



2. 



Inform 
curate 



atiSfr-^< 



fetrieval is rapid and ac- 



4. Management information is provided 
regarding the number and types of re- 
. quests. 

Various computerized data banks haying im- 
plications for Vocational Rehabilitation will be ex- 

amined; 

* ' 

*• .'',..*■• V ■ • ' ' 

The iSlichigan Department o1[ Education keeps 
a computer file of personnel who have expertise 
in specific educational areas. . This data bank 
serves as a resource file of speakers, in-service 
trainers and project consultants. Resource people 
are selected by entering" a key word, such as 
"gifted.V "handicapped,"' 'testing" or a combina- 
tion of several key words. The data bank in- 
dicates how to contact each resource person and 
tells where and"w4ien they last made a presenta- 
tion on the topic. 
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A number of states, counties, and cities hav^ 
developed computerized data banks of services to 
meet very specific needs which are available to 
citizens. Several data banks, such as Georgia's 
TIE-IN, include all available public services while 
others are designed for specialized groups, such 
as aged or developmentally disabled persons. 

The Montana University Affiliated Program 
(MUAP) maintains a statewide dat^i bank design- 
ed to assist in expanding^and iniproving service 
programs for developmentally disabled persons 
(Walkenbach and Crow, 1980). MUARhas Six ob- 
jectives for the data bank: 

1. Accumulation of a -str^ictured data base 
which profiles the total program for 
developmentally disabled persons in Mpn- 

^ tana. .... 

2. ^Provision of an efficient search 9ervice. 

3. Commor^nterestvCross-referencing. 

4. Improvement of response to inquiries. 

.5. Dissemination of available research fin- 
dings. 

6. Directory compilation. 

The U. S. Department of Labor used computer 
data bank capacities to develop its nationwide 
jf Job Service Matching System. Informatioh^olri ap- 
plicants (work history, characteristics, typeTof job 
desired) and information from employers on job 
openings (skill, experience, special qualifications 
Required) are entered into the system. The data 
4^^^!^ then can be searched on behalf of ah appli- 
. caHbor employer. The system also provides infor- 
■^^ mation on the number of applicants, employers, 
matches ajid searches during a given period of 
; time. The Department of Labor feels the system's 
advantages are a comprehensive matching capaci- 
ty? reduction in needed storage spacie, faster tur- 
naround time, reduction in work effort and the 
identification for job seekers of promising, labor 
market areas (U.S. Department of Labor" un- 
dated). 

The Independent Living Research Utilization 
Project (ILRU) at The Institute for Rehabilitation 
^nd Research, was established in 1977. ILRU of- 
fers a Computerized Registry of Independent Liv- 

- 42 - 



ing Programs containing profiles of independent 
living programs and organizations that offer in- 
dependent living services for severely disabled 
persons. The profiles describe the type of pro- 
gram, disability group served, number of persons 
served per year, neighborhood setting, service 
delivery style, Vbcational emphasis and the 
specific services provided. The Registry is 
designed to be a resource for all organizations 
that serve disabled persons. 

The Veterans Administration has three in- 
novative computer data bank applications. The 
Target System is comprised of five separate data 
baseiS with approximately 53 million records. 

A discussion of this system is included in 
Distributed Data Processing (p. 42).^ 

Veterans Administration pharmacies filled 
over 33 million prescriptions in 1979, as compared 
to 10 million in 1970. To process this large in- 
crease, the Automated Prescription Processing, 
Labeling, Editing and Storage (APPLES) system 
was develpped. APPLES is an on-line prescrip- 
tion processing system which provides mail and 
prescription labels, turnaround documents for 
refills and renewals, medication profiles, drug 
utilization reviews and management reports. It, 
also provides automatic screening of patients' 
drug regimens for duplications, overlaps, interac- 
tions and allergies. The system utilizes a data 
bank consisting of over 123,000 patient records, 
351,000 prescription records and a driig file with 
over 9,700 entries. ^ 

The Veterans Administration Medical Center 
in Salt Lake City operates the Mental Health 
Treatment Service Computer System within the 
Center's . Psychiatric Assessment Unit. System 
capabilities include: psychological testing, clinical 
history, physical examination, dem6graphic infor- 
mation, ward assignment, outpatient programs, 
mental status reports, daily updating of clinical 
progress notes for wards or clinics, as well as an 
automated discharge 'summary allowing "free 
text" input (see Example 19L 

A key feature of the system is tHe capability of 
administering, scoring, profiling and interpreting 
a wide range of psychological tests and clinical in- 
terviews. 

With the present software it is possible 



to receive a scored and interpreted 
psychological test within one to five 
minutes from the time the veteran 
^ completes the test. The turn around 
time depends on the length of the test 
but never exceeds ten minutes. This 
" rapid turn around time results in a 
significant savings tn time and money 
for the VA and provides much better 
service for veterans (Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 1980, p. 5). 

At the present time 64 psychological tests aad^ 
18 clinical interviews can be administered by com- 
puter (See Example 20 for a sample printout). 

Vocational Rehabilitation APpU^^^^'ons 

Computer data banks have uses ranging from 
the location of appropriate devices for the ha&- 
. dicapped'to the administration, scoring and inter- 
pretation of psychological tests. A file of resource 
people to deal with very specific problems could 
be developed for a state or region. A data bank 
could increase the comprehensiveness of a search 
for similar benefit services. Lists pf vendors 
(schools, workshops, pj^^ciaris) now kept in file 
drawereM)ftjaicrofiche7^^^ could be 

^Tpt in a computer bank. 

Computer Based Education 

/ 

Computer based education is separated into 
two components: computer assisted instruction 
and computer managed instruction. 

"Computer~Assisted Instruction (CAI) is a 
modified form of programmed instruction in 
which the instruction is administereo^by^ com- 
puter. In a CAI session, the computer is in effect 
the student's teacher. Emphasis is placed on in- 
structional methods and student characteristics. 
The computer can change content and mode of in- 
struction, arrange various mergers of materials, 
metho^ds, and student input in rapid sequences. 

Computer assisted instruction offers the 
following interaction modes for training: (1) drilU 
in which the student responds in a quick fashion 
to brief items or questions under a ''flash card" 
format, (2) practice, in which the student answers 
complex questions which could require some off- 
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'1?-7.'!R! SAMPLE, TWO A, H AWE 29 OS/20/eO 
STRONG-CAMPBELL INTEREST INUENTOPY — - 



GENERAL OCCUPATIONAL THEMES — 





THEME 


STD 


RESULT 


R 


REALISTIC 


43 


LOW 


1. 


INUESTIGATIUE 


46 


MHDFRATEl Y 1 OM 




ARTISTIC 


4? 
49 


AUERAhr 


*« 


SOCIAL 


AUERAGE 


E 


ENTERPRISING 


5? 


AUERA(.«E 


C 


rONUENTIONAL 


5.?: 


AUFRAtiE 



V 



BASIC INTEREST %CALES 







nTD g 


LOW 


LOW 


AVERAGE 


R 


AGRICULTURE 


39 I 




X 




R 


NATURE 


3S I 








R 


ADV'ENTURE 


63 I 








R 


MILITARY ACTIV. 


i45 I 






. X 


R 


MECHANICAL ACT. 


^40 I 




X 




I 


SCIENCE 


39 I 




X 




I 


MATHEMATICS 


51 I 






. - X 


1 


MEDICAL SCIENCE 


49 I 






• X 


I 


MpICAL SERVICE 


. 38 I 




X 




A 


MUSIC/DRAMATICS 


52 I 






V 


A 


ART 


30- I 




X 






WRITING 


4S I 






.X 


s 


TEACHING 


3B I 




X 






SOCIAL SERVICE 


59 I 










ATHLETICS 


55 I 






X 


S 


DOMESTIC ARTS 


34 t 


X . 






5 


RELIGIOUS ACT. 


39 I 








E 


PUDLIC SPEAKING 


63 I 








E 


LAW/POLITICS 


56 I 






X 


f: 


MERCHANDISING 


53 I 






X 


E 


SALES 


52 I 






X 




m'SINESS MGT. 


54 t 








c 


OFFICE pi^ACT. 


47 I 






X 






T . 









HIGH U HIGH- 
,1. 




Sample Printout 
'Strong-Canpbell Interest Inventory 
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8LC VA MEDICAL CENTER - MSNTAL HEALTH TREATMENT SERVICE 
DISCHARGE SUMMARY - OS/IS/SQ 

NAME! YOKUM. HOKUM SSNl ???-ll-007 MALE CAUCASIAN 

BIRTHDATEI MAR IS, l?Sl ACE I 29 MARITAL STATUS! ntfCLE 
8C*STATU8) MEDICAL 8C-Xt SO 6C-F0R t 6UN8H0T WOUNDS 

DATE OF ADMISSIONi 01/23/80 ADMITTED TOl INPATIENT PSYCHIATRY (TEAM C) 

NUMBER OF PREVIOUS ADMISSIONS TO THIS VA MEDICAL CENTER) 1 

INITIAL DIAGNOSIS, AXIS li^.ll, SCHIZOPHRENIA, DISORGANIZED, SUBCHRONIC, 

PROVISIONAL, JT, 01/23/60 



DATE OF DISCHARGE! 04/30/80 DISCHARGED rtOMi INPATIENT PSYCHIATRY <TEAM C) 
TREATMENT DAYSl 97 ABSENCE DAYSi 0 

DISCHARGE DIAGNOSIS, ^XIS It 295,95, SCHIZOPHRENIA, UNDIFFERENTIATED, 

\^ IN REMISSION, INS, 05/15/50 

TREATMENT RCtEliCii SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION , GROUP THERAPY, CONJOINT 
THERAPY, INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 

RESPONSE TO TREATMENT! <SEE PROBLEM LIST DATED! 05/15/80)! ^y 

FEAR OF DISASTERS RESOLVLED BY SYSTEMATIC DESENSITIZATION. SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE OF ASPIRIN INACTIVE AT TIME OF DISCHjfcRGE . . THE THOUGHT DISORDER 
AND VISUAL HALLUCINATIONS UNDER CONTROL WITH TRILAFON. THE CHILD 
REARING DISAGREEMENTS UERE RESOLVED » FAMILY THERAPY, AFTER 
COUNSELING THE FAMILY MOVED TO A DIFFERCNT RESIDENCE MHICH RESOLVED 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEM. ^ 

MEDICATIONS! TRILAFON, 4 MG. T.I.D., INCREASED TO 12 MG. T.I.D., THEN 
REDUCED TO 8 MG. B.I.D. 

RESPONSE TO MEDICATIONS! INITIALLY THERE UERE LITTLE NOTICEABLE EFFECTS 
OF THE TRILAFON UNTIL DOSAGE UAS INCREASED. AT 12 MC. T.I.D., THERE 
UERE NO FURTHER INDICATIONS OF. HALLUCINATIONS, HOMEVER, THERE MA8„,^^ 
NOTICEABLE MOTOR RESTLESSNESS. STABALIZATION MITHOUT NOTICEABLE SIDE > 
EFFECTS US ACHIEVED BY REDUCTION OF DOSAGE TO 8 MG. B.I.D. \ 

SUMMARY! this' IS THE SECOND HOSPITALIZATION IN PAST YEAR FOR THI^ 

VETERAN. BOTH TIMES HE ARRIVED IN A VERY DISORGANIZED AND INCOHERENT 
STATE. PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING INDICATED A THOUCJiT DISORDER AND HE 
ADMITTED TO BEING FRIGHTENED AT -SEEING- EVENTS WHICH "MUST BE IN 
THE FUTURE." MR. YO^UM'S UIFE DESCRIBED FAMILY DISCORD PRIMARILY 
CENTERED AROUND FIGHTS dVER WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE CHILDREN. 
TRILAFON WAS PRESCRIBED FOR MR. YOKUM AND HE RECEIVED SYSTEMATIC 
DESENSITIZATION, GROUP THERAPY, CONJOINT THERAPY AND INDIVIDUAL 
COUNSELING. MR. YOKUM'S FEARS, FAMILY AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
WERE RESOLVED. THE SCHIZOPHRENIA IS IN REMISSION AT TIME OF DISCHARGE. 

AFTER CARE PLAN t TRILAFON CONTINUED AT 8 MG. B.I.D. THIRTY DAY 
SUPPLY GIVEN AT DISCHARGE. MR. YOKUM WAS REFERRED TO THE DAY 
TREATMENT CENTER FOR MEDICATION FOLLOW-UP AND PERIODIC SUPPORTiyE 
THERAPY. 

DISCHARGE SlHlMARY BY! I. M. SHARP, ^M.D. 

Sample Printout 
Discharge Summary 
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lino computation or tho completion of multiple 
steps in problem solution, (3) tutorial progravis, 
which resemble programmed instructional texts, 
i.e., paragraph material, interspersed questions, 
and conditional response branching, (4) HXtnula^ 
tionst In which the student is required to unders-^ 
tand ancj respond to simplified versions of reality, 
and (5) problem solving programs, in which com- 
plex problems are broken down to simpler 
elements to foster the student's understanding of 
principles and rules (Huntington, J.979, and Con- 
trol Data, 1977).' A 

Cofiputor assisted instruction is individualized 
and, therefore, requires a lot of record keeping* 
Computers con assist in this area with Computer 
Managed Instruction (CMI), which is a total 
educational approach to support the management 
functions of the toacher. These management 
functions include" methods of organizing cur-, 
riculum data and methods for assessing and 
reporting student progress. 

Historically, CMI dealt primarily with testing, 
scoring, analyzing, diagnosing, reporting and" 
prescribing learning activities. Since it is difficult 
to differentiate instruction from instructional 
management, large CMI systems more recently 
also include ct)mpute'r assisted instruction. This ' 
development permits a more comprehensive 
systems approach to learning by including both 
instruction and its management (Huntington, 
1979). 

Although there are several Computer Based 
Education (CBE) systems in existence, one of the 
. more successful applications is the PLATO 
^^'system. It was jointly developed by the 
Computer-Based Education Research Laboratory 
at the University of Illinois and the Controfj^tta 
Corporation. PLATO *is a total system utilizing 
both CAI and CMI components for individualized 
instruction. The extensive record keeping 
capabilities of the system provide student pro- 
gress repodbs and assist in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of|the instruction- Becwse PLATO has 
the ability to update, flashbackTreview, explain 
and animate, virtually any gictivity can be 
simulated on the PLATO terminal. PLi^TO is us- 
ed in a variety, of educational, business and in> 
dustrial settings to: 

1. Prepare men and women for entry level 
positions in the computer industry. 



2. Provide oducatlonar and business trnin- 
ing to companies. 

3. Provide instruction in basic skills and 
GED preparation to those with special 

, needs, e.g., disabled persons, learning 
disabled individuals, persons with learn- 
ing and speech disorders, functionally il- 
literate adults, distfUvantaged youths and 
adults and incarceratedrindividuals. 

4. Train and certify airline pilots. 

5. Train supervisors in industrial settings to 
soly) quality fontrol problems. 

6. Train salemen in product usage. 

7. Teaah troubleshooting strategies within 
the utilities industry. 

Control Data Corporation has a special interest 
in using computers to provide human services to 
individuals. In 1978, ift developed HOMEWORK, a 
demonstration projcfct to provide services to its 
employees who/de^loped l^ng-term disabilities. 
As part of HOMEWORK, selected employees are 
provided with Computer terminals in their homes 
which are linked to Control pata's computers in 
^(Iinapapolis. Some of these terminals have 
assistive devices or adaptations to meet the 
employees* needs. The hhme terminals are used . 
toiteach, through PLATO, new vocational skills in 
computer programming or in the development of 
PL^^TO instructional courseware. Upon' comple- 
tion of the program, individuals can be employed 
to work fronthome with flexible hours and condi- 
tions. ^ I 



The Veterans Administration pro^iOs 
prevocational and vocational training prog^j)«is 
for veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
using Control Data's Fair Break for the Handicap- 
ped and HOMEWORK. 

Fair/Break for the Handicapped provides 
reme^al training in basic skills and general 
education to educationally disadvantaged han- 
dicapped individuals. The objectives of the pro- 
gram are to raise the level of literacy skills for at- 
tainment of the GED Certificate, for participation 
in subsequent vocational training programs and 
for employment. \ , 



Computor assisted instruction tt^ogrttms aro 
currently in uso at moro than 46 mouical and nur- 
sing schools and h<)spitals* AU arc tied' into an 
IBM computer at Ohio State University College 
of Medicine. Medical students ^it at a computer 
terminal, which is programmed t'b act as a pa« 
tient. and ^^examines" the machine. Along with 
describing • symptoms and their reactions to 
medications, the computor points out which of the 
prescribed lab tests are dangerous or un- 
necessary, and evaluates the cost-effectiveness of 
certain trcatme.nts (Reina, 1981). 

Vocntlonal Rehabilitation Applications 

Computer based education (CBE) has potential 
for in-service training within rehabilitation. With 
decreasing budgets for travel, CBE can offer 
standardized traunng to remote psQjits of a state 
or amoiijg regions. In addition, clients can benefit 
from CBE within rehabilitation centers or offices 
^by learning basic skills^ job-seeking skills, the 
rehabilitation process, or through an assessment 
of a client's specific skill level, ^academically or 
vocationally. '\ 

Distributed Data Processing 

Distributed data processing (DDP) appeai^s to 
be a response by users to the lower costs of com- 
puters and the increased demand for computer 
utilization and availability. Basically, DDP means 
dispersing control and responsibility rather than 
having all computer functions in a central depart- 
ment. A distributed program still requires cen- 
tral control to assure that procedures are com- 
patible and data are unduplicated. Some expected 
advantages are faster error correction, more ac- 
curate data input, reduced load on central com- 
puters, faster turnaround time, and increased 
local control in terms of defining priority com- 
puter uses. 

There are several types of system structures 
which can be called distributed. The most com- 
mon structure is a large central computer linked 
to several terminals or personal computers in 
other locations. Detailed records can be kept 
either in central or remote locations and data 
summaries or specific records can' bel obtained 
from either the central or remote stations. The 
extent of decentralization of programming would 
depend on the needs of the remote stations and 
the technical capabilities of staff. 



Another distributed structure consists of 
cc^erating work atationa all linked together, 
witn inp station superior to any other. In this 
system, any station can communicate with any 
other station, makir^ it an ideal structure for in- 
tegrating data processing and word processing* 
With such integration, electronic mall and the 
automation of other office functions are possible* 

The third distributed structure's the decen- 
tralized, stand-alone system* Each location has its 
own independently operating data center* The 
small centers are linked for communications, but 
it is not done routinely. Only summaries of data 
would be communicated and usually only for com* 
piling periodic corporate or agency reports. 

VA UNE INTEIUCTIVI DISTRlSUTED PnOCEMlNa/DATABAU NCTWORK 




In 1979, the Veterans Administration com- 
pleted the first phase of Target, a nation\vide 
distributed data processing system to aid in the 
disbursement of compensation, pension and 
educational benefits. This phase includes the 
capability for on-line, immediate access to the 
Compensation, Pension, and Education data bank 
o4approximately 14 million records, and to the 
fil^eficiary Identification and Records Locator 
Subsystem of approximately 39 million records. 
At the heart of the system are four Honeywell 
large-scale host computers, 100 small computers, 
3,000 computer terminals, and 800 printers 
located throughout the country (Lippin, 1980). 
The Target system was designed so that veterans 
could' be assisted from any regional office they 
contacted. For inistance, a vetei-an's file stored in 
Chicago can be displayed on a computer terminal 
in Seattle in just a few seconds. 

The promise of DDP to assist in. VR service 
delivery includes increased computing power and 
capability at local levels, faster error correction, 
more accurate and locally important input, 
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poaslbllltioa for me«HaKinK functions And other 
Y services to local w«/rki»rs. Kx»mploH pronentod In 
the next chapter wiH illustrute these tuIvuntageH» 

DoclBion Support Syatoms 

While there have been advanee« In basic infor- 
mation retrieval, processing and display 
technologies, the application of computer p6wer 
to management functions has been slow to catch 
on, In the past, many managers Aave felt the com- 
puter to be of only peripheral value to them as 
they were overburcjlened with a hodgepodge of 
computer reports overflowing with data of little 
consequence to them. 

Within the past decadV new and powerful 
analytical tools have emergted which have had a 
significant impact on managerial performance. 
Decision support systems define a different view 
of computer application^^med at prm^iding ac- 
cess to information sy^ems and analytic models 
directly to manager*/ Decision support systems 
serve three primaryjVunctions for nilanagers: 

1. Support them nwiilawmig, problem solv- 
ing and judgment for tasks that cannot be 
routinized. 

2. Permit ease of access and flexibility of 
use. ^ 

3. Are personal tools, under the individual's 
control and in most cases tailored to his or 
her thinking, terminology and activities 
(Keen, 1980). 

These systems make the computer an integral 
part of the decision-making and planning process 
and provide a way for managers to get access to 
and really Use information. They support Tather 
than replace the manager's judgment. 

A key assumption in decision support systems 
is that one cannot improve a process One does not 
understand. The' questions that must be 
answered before the system can be built are: 1) 
What is the d ecision or task, 2) How does the 
manager carry it out, 3) What information is used 
and in what way, and 4) What would it mean to 
make the process more effective. 
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Deci.Hion support HystemH typically consist of 
thr(^o Hubsystemsj the data base, a collection of 
Htorodyi^formation which can be retrieved and 
opofcaCed upon by the computer sy>item; the 
mo(!el base, software packages representing the 
planning and decision-making operations; and th(* 
decision maker subsystem, the way in which the 
manager int(^rfac(;s with the data base and niodet 
base to solve a specific problem. 

Decision Support Systems are diff(»r(»nt. 
from traditional computer-based ap- 
proaches to problem solving in that they 
...rely on the decision inuiker's insights 
and judgments at all stages of problem 
solving - from problem formulation, to 
choosing the relevant data to work with, 
to picking the approach to be used in, 
generating solutions, and on to evaluating 
the solutions presented to the decision 
maker <Sprague and Watson, 1979). 

^ Decision support systems can be used in opera- 
tional planning by providing detailed, accurate 
data that originate within the organization so 
. that managers and executives, in a- riiattcr of 
minutes, can sift through the trade-offs among a* 
number of plans to find the optimum or least 
costly solutions to operational problems. It also 
might be used to develop an organization's annual 
budget. The computer can be programmed to pro- 
vide, by line item, budget inforn^tion so that the 
manager, with a view of- the organization's 
resources and goals, can decide on what the 
organization can achieve. Decision support 
-systems can be used by anyone who has to make a 
variety of decisions. The next chapter deals with 
a decision support system for a rehabilitation 
counselor in a field office. 

Tools for Decision Support Systems 

'^t'here are four computer tools which can aid 
decision makers: query systems, computer 
graphics, analytical routines, and ' simulation 
models. 

Query or information retrieval systems allow, 
the user to generate his or her own re|)orts andto 
retrieve information from files quickly, efficiently 
aj^ on the basis of any reasonable and understan- 
d^le criteria. 
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Qiiory sysloinH oporato with unchM^Httintlublo 
KnKTi?ih (Miintnunds whirh inaki^ tlu^tn i^usy to u.hm 
hy iiiitnuiMMl porsDns, Tlu' ii*^or oun UnH\tv infor 
ination, rt»trii>vi» it, pi^rftu'in huHic iMnnputatii^nn 
and havv Mie inlonn.ttiiin (Mtlu^r di^pla^tMl on a 
irrnunal or prinli'd as a ri'port. 



ThiTr ixTv twi> tMHU'fpts for a liHvr^i untliMs 
tah«l: coiionantls and i4HUUTlt>rs. Thi^ro ari^^ahoni 
2J) hixsiv iMnninands l«> yyi data inm ihv rom 
putiT. SoiiA' t>f thr n>innu>n oni's ari»: *'fintF. 
which wWs thr ihita; 'Mist'* sots forth tho data 
in some ordiT; "roporl". which prints ihv tiata; 
antl '^uld** or **subiract*\ whirh are solf iwident/ 
Coniu'ctor.s sptdl out thr rrhitionships of thr di^ta, 
such as "oqual to", "not equal to*\ "greater than" 
and **less than'*. A specific inquiry to the com- 
^puter might be:/iIow many counselors had more 
than fifty rehabilitations last year?** 

Query systems recognize that decision makers 
very often cannot determi^» in advance tjie infor- 
mation that is needed. They must respond to 
unexpected problems quickly and much of the in- 
formation needed is exploratory. A good quejp^ 
system allows decision makers to define or 
redefine the boundaries of the information need- 
ed. This can be done without having files ofpfin-^ 
touts in expectation of a specific request. " ^ 

Computer graphics refers to the concejA 'of 
man communicating with a computer by mear|s of 
graphical symbols such as lines, curved dots. 
Through the use of computer graphics, informa- 
tion can be rapidly retrieved, organized and 
printed by the computer in picture form, com- 
plete with legends, titles and footnotes. Thus.'the 
decision making process can pe enhanced by 
presentation of information efficiently and effec- 
tively. 



- Computer graphic devices include CRTs, plot- 
ters, recorders, and* scanners. The first plotters 
featured an ink pen that moved back and forth 
across a rotating drum of paper. It was quite slow 
and complicated patterns took a long time to pro- 
duce. Electrostatic plotters use electronics to pro- 
duce a pattern of dots on paper. They are faster, 
quieter and can produce more complicated pat-^ 
terns in hard copy. When a permanent, hard copy 
record is not required, graphics can be produced * 
on a speedy,, quiet computer terminal. Graphics 
produced in this manner may include color and a^ 



varltHy t)f nutrltM^fi to virw ihv ri^liillonship 
auu)nK -several variables (See Ap|M»ntlix' 1) lof ml 
ditioiiai information^ 

Anttly(l{Al routlnen iwv a (ype of applications 
proKran) whirMdireot tlie conqiuler to perform a 
partiailar seqiu^nt'e of tasks. The?se packages iuay 
Uit pwrrhasetl, leaseil or rentiMl tlepivndiuK "n the 
netuls tif the usit. Analytical packages are 
availabli^ or can he ih^vidt>petl to include not only 
internally Ki'neratetl tlutu but also externaPtlata. 
Kxamples of this are client cost and time in status 
ilata (internal) ami unemployment rates or o«mksuh , 
data (external). Pre^vstablished l-outlnes in (he 
computer allow for projecting trentis an4 
foreonst^g. Two of the nu)re sophisticated 
analytical packages are the Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS) and the Statistical Package forthe 
Social Sciences (SPS.^). (Atlditional packages are 
listed in Chapter 2, p. 29)^. 

\ 

^ The fourth typtr\)f decision support system 
^ tools is a simulation model Simulation is a technl- 
• que for conducting experiments on a computer, 

which involves mathematical and logical models 
• that describe the behavior of a system over a 

period of time. 

Almost everyone has been involved in some 
type of simulation. For example, an amusement 
park jungle boat ride that tries to simulate actual 
conditions, planetarium shows, exhibits in science 
museums, and driver trairting in a simulated 
mechanism with a steering wheel and pedals for - 
gas and brake. Computer simulation serves a 
manager in the same way that the laboratory ex- 
periment helps the scientist. Simulation models 
provide insights to ciecision making and selecting 
appropriate courses of action. 



Fot maniiH^rial decision mMing, the uncertain- 
ties, dynamic interactions. ^nd complex in- 
terdependencies of a sj»tem canSbe characterized 
by mathematical fornnilas stored in the memory 
of a computer. An analysis facilitates a thorough 
investijgation of both the direct and indirect con- 
sequences of variation within a system. Since the 
model cati.be run under many different settings, 
the prime sources of system fluctuations can be 
identified. Frequently, as a result of computer 
simulation, management can isolate the principal 
causes of inefficiencies and bottlenecks, and can 
improve the system's behavior? 
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Unlike tt^sUng « proposed manaRam^nt 
syatom^ii iM^w or a particulars (lrd?iion In rt^al 
timt* with llva parlivipantH, a computer aliiuMa 
lion allows t^aay rt^plication. perm its redesign ant) 
rete«t. recor<l« a completely accurate detailed 
history, and summarizes and analyzes the 
emergent data rapidly and imn^edialely. Of 
course, computtir Himulation can never provide 
the absolute realism of a field test of an actual 
system or decision. Hut since most organiitations 
employ field testing on a wry re.itrlcted basis, 
they will fiml it helpful to use computer simula^ 
tion analysis to sugg^^sl th^ design of a particular 

/. 



system or selection of alternative diicts|ons 
before that system or deciiion is implemented. 

Uehabilitatlon counselors, supervisors and ad 
nUnistrators are re(|uired to make decisions as a 
major part of their jobs, The decision making 
component oLVU service delivi^ry has become so 
complex that the decision nuker is oftentimes 
unalile to absorb all the pertinent information and 
choose optimuni solutions. As a result, many 
vocational rehabilitation personnel will find it 
necessary to rely on sophisticattui computer 
techniques to assist in the decision making pro 



cess. 
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I Chapter 4— 

Counselor And Client 
Information Systems 

In the field of computi&r technology. It ia dif» 
ficuU to write about the future - the future it no 
further off than tomorrow. This chapter does not 
•peculat4i» on future technology^ibut deala with 
potalble applicjitioni and full implemenUtion of 
today's technology applied to service delivery in 
vocational rehabiliution. 




Use this chapter to shop around for ideas, to 
ponder 'social and structural costs and gains, and 
to unleash your imagination. 

The field of view is restricted to a VR unit con- 
sisting of 6 to 10 counselors, a supervisor, and 
support staff. The hardware cduld be a microcom- 
puter or an on line terminal to a main frame com^ 
puter in the central office or time sharing on a 
minicomputer. The irrfperative is the Immediate 
access to a computer and the computer files by 



iiaff on A real time ha«iii. Input must iimpla, 
direct and verified prior to storage jn the 
memory. 

Counselor Needa 

A counselor ia the recipient, processor, inter- 
preter, and dispenser of information. The com- 
puter is an excellent filing cabinet, a manipulator 
and organizer of Information but it cannot inter 
pret or use the information. A counselor is as rf 
fective as the way (s)hc uses available manage- 
ment and client related information, which in 
turn frequently is determined by the accessibili- 
ty, timeliness, and accuracy of th> information. 

To ease caseload management tasks, the com- 
puter can remind counselors of activities, per- 
form routine bookkeeping and clerical tasks, keep 
track of client progress and provide frcquentl^^ 
usei^nformation. 

Thing a*To Be Done List 

A counselor has certain statutory, client and 
other activities which need attention on a regular 
basis. It is often difficult to keep track of these ac^ 
tivities without elaborate and time^onsuming 
record keeping, 

A things to-be-done list can be retrieved by the 
counselor each wetk through a programmed re- 
quest or through a query system. The following 
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la tl»« cqiiKieliir; 

• Cti^niii mi in ^ lUyn pr miir^ 

• Ap(»t>iiiimt?QN iA4 hornet vUiu 

• Authorix4i(ianii ouuundiof fcMr 30 d«yft or 

• CH«ni4 on « job for 30» 40. 60 or mmp tl«y» 
b^ginntnf of tmininic, i^b InUrvi^wi, 

an t?f<r<rl^v*> $4^hi»<lut<» (or lh# wr©k mher Ihim 
workinic on ao «d ho<r ba^U. Iic>m» «r« pUr«d on 
iht^ liiK Ai ih# <roun»0tor*« dIacfiJilon, l^., lhi» 
0vtnu th«t art) Imporunt to the eounsetor. The 
lUt must be funelionfti to the counjuiior b^eauAe 
(ilhe inpuu iome of the ifnUt mhkh iHuger the 
reminder*. Other datei. however, are eitabU$hed 
by Information from document* «nd other 
*ourcrji. 

Caseload and CHroi Pr<^r«a« 

A Urge number of caseload and client informa- 
tion reports can be programmed Into the com^ 
puter. For instance, a counselor needing casrload 
aummary »tatij»lica aelecta the appropriate report 
numl>«^. which i% t^ntered into the comput<rr along 
with the date parametert and counselor number. 
The counselor receive* the requested report 
almost immediately If a hard copy is needed* it 
can be printed. No lonjfer is it necessary to print 
reams of reports routinely and mail them around 
the slate from a central location. 

Counselors receive current information as 
needed and in the most useful format. (Security 
measures can be built into thlltsystem and pro 
grams so that access to the information is limited 
only to the counselor and his or her supervisor.) 
In addition, counselors requiring specific informa- 
tion can design and request their own special 
report. Such ad hoc reporting reduces significant- 
ly the programmers* workload. The request could 
be entered as simply as: **Li5t client number, 
name, major disability when time in current, 
status - 3 imonths or more/* 



th^ r^iuntelori to traniform th« d«(a in thep 
ifia^lo^dai iHia ifaiUtJeat itiidiei ur Kfiph* 
varyinif Uv^U of lophiatieaiion^ The autiiilitiii 
«nibN th« eouna^lof la do aaeh ihtnua a» deter^^ 
min^ ir«)ndi, d^uwi^nt ea«^l*j#d letivitie*, 4nd 
rompyii* eof ri^UUonl between oyteome and limi> 
in itatui, Vt^m ihe»e« idjuttmenta ran made 
for caaeload manajcem^nt. 

The eriiieal laetora ure that the eounaeior have 
easy and rapid icee«« t^ eaaeload information* 
that it be rurrfeii»l« easily manipulated, agd ptt^ 
vide the counaelor with what (a)he needi to knoV 
for efficient and effeetiv(P funetjoningr* 

]. 

Counseiora. on th»ir part* mu4l learn (he 
ai|tt)ificance of the information and the effecta of 
CM'eload management on the individual client*a 
rehabilitation program and the entire caaeload. 

Fiacal and Aceotintlng tV«Kediirei ' 

Many counnelors are isaued a budget at the 
beginning of the year and are expected to meet 
their goats within the constraints of that budget. 
Systems exist today where a counselor receives 
reports that show the amount of funds expended 
within various lime frames, the amount en 
cuml>ered. and the amount remaining in the 
budget'. One possible system works like this: 





Client f.ic 
■Repoh+a 



A counselor determines a certain pur- 
chase is required for a client. 

\ 

{S)he goes to the computer's vendor file to 
determine vendors previously used for 
this item and the cost. 



The availability of a statistical package enables 3. The counselor or the secretary calls up 



ttntii ihe Uiffiii V^mlur Number Ut>eur«?4 
from viiiiiitir (i!c), Client NuinbtJf, itrm 
Nam*** tVlu Nuwbi^r, Authorijied Cuai' 

il is rntrfrt); tl ih^Tic ttft? ti^f4bti^h«;tt {era 

for liNc* iitJin ^ind iht* ftuthorucd eo»l 

M^ntor^uijiMn^ Similarly, l( iiomtJ olhur iieai 

j;»tlj,Mrr)i» *U>fi4 unlit currr**!*?*! i^vrrritj 
tieit If ihr coun?irlor's butlK^t iU}t% not 

pfi^^^-^s aUu icrminiiirft* llttms ihal art? in 
cunaiWi^nt with ihr built in ^iUu or with 
buij>jt*t rmlfirliun* an^ nolrj un the 

r>, Onft* 4jl ttrrn'* pa^^ rtiit rrilrria or art' 
othk^rnlnr lui -rriddm, an authorixulion 
an<i invJi»ico ar» i'umj>lrtcMj ^nj printt-d by 
, tht' roiJi|)utr»r, Thr ailclnnnsm of thi* vi*n 
: dor attd cliiMit alrt^niiy an* in thr (hta 
\ hank.rThe printed authorization ii rr^dy 
for Mi^nAtuff 4n«f nuUing* v^ith the 
rt)unyrk>r rrtrivinK' a ropv f«)r ihv rhrnt*^ 
^ fdr.; ' 

t; t T.fti* r<jmputi'r prrparrs a ^talrmrnt of 
^thf rrmainin^ unmcuftjhiTi'd halanaco in 
ihv rounsrlor*^ account. 

7. Thr clirnt and vendor fdi*^ are updated. If 
tho authorized purchase wan from a new 
vtMtdor. the if propriate information is 
entered into tht* vmdor file. 

8. The authorization information is placed in 
a pending file. If a *itartin^ date for train- 
in^ or a medical procedure is included* 
this is also suspensrd for the counselor, to 
tri^sjer a reminder at a later dale. 

9. When the ve'hdor provides the service to 
the client an(J returns the invoice for pay 
ment. the counselor or secretary inputs 
the authorization number into the com 
puter. The invoice is displayed on the 
screen, and the necessary information 



I 

lhi*H i* ^nUfiid <*nd vtiritigtl by the com 

i 

ID, Tbti fofnpuitJf p€?r(orm:» the (oUowjfi^: 

,/ 

4 Avjiilabitity of funih i» vrfjfird 

* 

b. Thi? rnrumbfaHcr ia rahrf^Ut^d af^d 
ft^moved ff^tu iht? cli(Kint And counb**lor 
data (dtisi, 

c, Hervicra pruvidt^d aft^ enlt^frd into the 
tf-U^nV data (de«. 

d> t)ppendlftK upon ('omptfolIrT rr 
^ ijuirt*ment». the computer takes the ac 

tion?» fi'iiuirrd and print* a cherk (or 
payment. 

r. l>iH*umi!>ntation pruvideij (or client 

fllrv 

f, A new tjalance «d fund** i^ providrtl fur 
the appropriAie bud^i't raii>M>ri< s, 

The importanct^ of ?iuch a ^yiitcn* that the 
counselor knows how much monry h available fnr 
client service* at all time?*. Many iiuch ny^tem^ 
c-xist today, but frw arr current on a daUy h^M^, 
If the information fronV thr authort/ntion docu 
ment i** checked a^Ainit the budget by Ui<* cova 
puter an il i*i prepared, there can be mutant 
verification that thq counselor has adecjuate 
fund* to honor th<> authorization. 

Projections from current oblii^ationii could 
alert the counselor to possible budget shortages, 
if spending continues at the current level. l.'sinK 
the expenditure and eryrumbrance information as 
a base, the counselor could enter a proposed 
rehabilitation plan into the computer, be notified 
what those projected costs would do to his or her 
budK«?l within the established time frames, and 
l<?arn the probability of the plan beinjc totally 
funded and implemented. The counselor then 
could adjust the services and the plan 
accordingly. 

Vendor lJst« 

Time can be saved by counselors and a wider 
range of services be made available to clients 



through the use of computerized vendor files 
tailored to the needs of the local office. The file 
C4n be local or statewide in scope, and,organized 
by vendor name, product or service, including 
professional service. The following is a sample of 
an alphabetical vendor file: 

Vendor Ntm« \ Fm DftU Last 



AddreiA 


Vendor 9 


Service 


Schedule 


Piirchaie 


Fo^ge Clothes 
3962 Main Street 
Jonestown 42843 


962039201 


Men's Clothing 
Women's 
' Clothing 




10/81 


Forth Appliance 
692 South Street 
Homer. 42973 


639210664 


Prosthetics 
Orthotics 


• 

■ • 


6/81 
6/81 


Glenn 

Modifications 
483102 South 
President 
Smith, 42961 


461B89462 


Van 

Modifications 


• 


4/80 

*• 


Great Drugs 
22 Peach Street 


694021691 


Drugs 

Medical Supplies 


4/81 


. 2/81 



Venice 

The asterisk (*) indicates the existence of a fee 
schedule or contract which needs to be called up if 
that vendor is selected. , ^ 

It is possible tolis^the-vendors by the services 
they provide, permitting the cpunselor easily to 
select a vendor that is most convenient f^r the 
client. It also facilitates mailing of bid requests, 
and making inquiries. The user also can add 
cou"ns"pk)r comments, criticisms or other desired 
information. ^ 

A vendor file requires maintenance by the 
staff. The information in the file is only as good as 
that entered by the staff. The name, address and 
number of the vendor can be input through a 
vojflt^hering system, but updates of services 
availabljB and provided, address changes and com- 
ment^ require staff participation. 

Client Related Information 

For Counselors 
* 

Decisions concerning clients should be based on 
as mtich relevant information as possible. Com- 
puters and other technologies can aid with the 
collection, storage, retrieval, and security of the 
necessary information With a minimum of time, 
paper work, and filing. The follpwing are some of 
the ways client information can be enhanced. 



Referral and Appjlication 

. / \ , 

When a referral is received on an irfdividual, a 
staff person enters the person's name, address, 
social security number, and other required and 
available information into the statewide dat^i 
bank. The computer then searches current open 
and previously closed client files to determine if 
the' individual is or has been a client of the agen- 
cy. A similar search can be made of cooperating 

• agencies' files to discover if the individual is ac- 
tive with another agency. 

, The computer's message might read: 

Unit 691, Counselor 401 V 
Doe, Jane. 691320614 - 462 Easter Road, Gatham 
Current Status - 99 - Previous - Sept. 1968 -July 
1969 -26 J - 

Disability - 630 - File Location - Unit 32/ 
Other Current Agencies - AFDC - Unit 921, 
Worker 421, Medicaid - Unit 922, Workfer 60\. 

Concurrent with this message, the V.mPV^^r 

• requests Unit 321 to send the closed file to tJnit 
691, Counselor 401. Jane Doe's name is added to 
the counselor's caseload, and as a referral to the 
unit and statewide statistics. ' ^ * / 

• When the client comes to tlie office for the in- 
itial interview, (s)he views a video disk or tape 
which fully explains the vocational rehabilitation 
program. Thien the client completes an applica- 
tion form on the computer screen by directly 
entering the information into the computer. The 
application form becomes the input document for 
the data files. If the counselor prefers, the infor- 
matioif'ican be entered by support staff or by a 
scann4|j directly into the previously established 

• client file. 

All this information is available to the 
counselor for review prior to the^nitial interview. 

Diagnosis and Evaluation 

All paper and pencil tests are administered to 
th^ client through use of a microcomputer or ter- 
minal in the vocational rehabilitation' office. 
Results are returneid to the counselor almost im- 
mediately for discussion with the client. Full in- 
terpretation and coVrelatfons with other tests re- 
quire-additional time. Computers cannot be used 




in this way for psychological and vocationkkin- 
terest tests requiring administration by and in^, 
teraction with a psychologist, but can be used for 
the mor^ common screening tests. 

Physicians can dictate medical reports owef the 
telephone. The VR unit, has a recorder which ac- 
cepts dictation at anytime. The recordings are 

, transcribed by the secretary who returns it to the 
physician for review and signature. In the in- . 
terim, the counselor has the dictated report for 

^ formulating activities or further screenings. 

. While local medical consultants continue to ' 
--jjW an important role, it may be more economical 
ana\ practical to haye statewide one or two 
SDecialisj|j^s^ consultants. By using facsimile 
transmission, medical reports \^ith accompanying 
test results can be transmitted to a statewide con- 
sultant for his or her opinion.and recommenda- 
tions. (Since facsimile transmission is used for 
transmitting all records, reports 'and other 
documents, units have the equipment available,) 

Computer conferencing is another technique 
which expands the number of specialists (medical 
or non-medical) contributing to the evaluation or 
development of a rehabilitation plan. A difficult 
. casej is placed in the computer case file and ex- 
perts froni around the state review the file ^nd 
provide input. 

Decision Making 

One of the most critical decisions a counselor 
makes is on the client's eligibility. Computers 
cannot make decisions for counselors but proper- 
ly programmed, they can assist the counselor in 
making better judgments. 

When information on a client is entered into 
the computer, the applicant's characteristics can 
be compared' ■ to previous clients with sirif^ilar 
characteristics and their rehabilitation outcomes 
tabulated. A probability of successful closure, 
based upon the previous experience of clients 
with similar'-characteristics, is computed. The 
data base for this file can be local, regional, or 
statewide. 

The following describes a portion of a continu- 
ing research project at the West Virginia 
Research and Training Center: . 



In these days of diminishing 
resources for social programs, it is im< 
perative that the VR counselor per- 
form eligibility determination tasks in 
an optimum manner. That is, the 
counselor must process the application 
of a .potential client as quickly as is 
practical since extended delays at this 
y level will undoubtedly cost the agency 
^ ^in terms of both personnel and fiscal 
^ resources. Furthermore, the counselor 
needs to accurately assess the pro- 
bability of successful outcomes for a 
particular applicant to determine those 
individuals who have no vocational 
potential (low probability of successful 
closure). Such cases who are accepted 
into the VR system will most likely 
have littte^or no positive outcomes 
from the services provided, yet they 
may be ^s expensive to serve as the ^ 
successful cases. This sub-system, 
then, is designed to provide the 
- counselor with information which will 
serve'as an aid in deciding the eligibili- 
ty or ineligibility of an applicant to the 
VR program. To a large extent, the in- 
formation provided by this sub-system 
will be based upon actuarial models of 
the probability of successful closure 
given various salient characteristics of 
the pending client, (p. 283) 

Other Aids 

Simulations of rehabilitation plan development 
can be useful to counselors and clients. The 
simij^lations show the effects of changing various 
areas of the plan - time, cost, service, outcome. 
The counselor is presented alternatives, remind- 
ed of necessary prerequisites, and provided with 
projected costs. With the available alternative . 
routes analyzed, more realistic decisiions and 
plans are possible for the counselor amllL client. 

A software package provides counselors and 
clients with specific information on job oppor- 
tunities. In the VOCOMP* system, a counselor 
completes a fact sheet on the client, including ' 
work history, occupational preferences, func- 



•VOCOMP, Innovative Software, Woodland Hills, California 
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tional limitations aad tost results. Within days, or 
hours if on-line, a report is received detailing 
specific job possibilities, starting salaries, 
availability of each job in the client's local area, 
the training required, and local training oppor- 
tunities. 

♦ 

Additional assistance is available to counselors 
from the growing number of local and national in- 
formation banks that catalog such things as ser- 
vices, adaptive devices, rehabilitation engineer- 
ing techniques, research materials, local 
employers, locally available similar benefits, and 
educational institutions.^^^ 

Wherever a telephone is available, counselors 
have access to the information stored in the com- 
puter. Carrying components of a remote terminal 
in two cases and with a telephone interface, a 
counselor provides a homebound client with all 
the information, including occupational informa- 
tion, available in the office^ 

Telephone Interface 





One case holds video monitor, the other holds 
keyboard, power supply, cassette, cables and tapes 



Or thci components can be uped by an itinerant 
counselor at a remote site for full access to the 
coiiiputer, 

\^ 

Technology For Clients 

There are a variety of ways clients can-use-com=.- 
puters in their rehabilitation programs, starting 
with filling out their application form on the ter- 
minal. 

* Many clients, who have not worked previously 
or who cannot return to their former occupations, 
have limited knowledge bf the rang'^ of vocational 
Appprtunities. Clients can work di/ectly with the 
corriputer, adapted with a voice synthesizer it 
neejded. to learn about occupations - physical re- 



quirements, necessary training or education, 
salaries and tasks. After selecting one or more 
possible occupations, the client and counselor 
then discuss the potentials and alternatives. Sup- 
plementing this process are data files listing the 
schools that offer the training, and existing job 
vacancies from the local employment service. 

t> ■ ' ■ 

Several training systems exist 'that teach in-a 

systematic and orderly method all levels of basic 

educational and vocational skills. Vocational 

rehabilitation clients requiring an 'upgrading of 

reading, arithmetic or other skills can come to the 

local VR office and use the computer .to learn 

these skills. 




Computer time also can be made available to 
client self-help groups to store and retrieve infor- 
mation useful to their groups' endeavors. ' 

Job opportunities for computer programmers 
and for other computer operators probably will 
continue to expand. Television classes, computers 
and telecommunications can bring the required 
instruction directly to the home or to a local of- 
fice, evenJn a remote partof a State, t^ius benefit- 
ting all clients but especially the homebound. 

Technology For Supervisors 



RehabiH^^^^ are business 

managers, teachers, casework experts, ar- 
bitrators, public relations experts, superviso^cjr 
and human relations sp^ialists. Of all their func- 
tions, unit supervislsip are probably least 
prepared to face the problems ;and demands of 
business management. For the most part, super- 
visors were formerly counselors with a counsel- 
ing or other* liberal arts background. But 
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budgetary control of client service monies is 
essential if clients are to receive prompt and ap- 
propriate services throughout the year. 

Properly programmed, the computer presents 
the supervisor with daily updates of expen- 

^l*-"r®^^» encumbrances, and remaining balances. 

The report formats and information items are 
those that are most meaningful for the supervisor 
and the situation. Computer graphics present the 
information clearly and can be used to project 
trends. A supervisor could overlay current year 
expenditures over the previous year's to decide if 
modifications need to b^ made in spending pat- 
terns. 

Because all the unit's fiscal information is in 
computer memory, simulations can be used to 
provide the supervisor with information to make 
^cisions. For example, if expenditures and en- 
-<ftimbrances are exceeding the prior year's, the 
* supervisor could ask the computer what effect im- 
plementing an order of selection or reducing 
referrals or cutting back on maintenance would 
have on the remaining funds. These options need 
not be tested at the expense, of clients or staff. 

Before implementing new fee schedqles, ac- 
curate projections of the nuniber of clients that 
could be served, the effect on the budget, and the 
number of services that (iould be purchased are 
possible. In other words, blind assumptions and 
guess work can be eliminated from budgetary 
decisions. 

Counselor spending habits are easily 
monitored. If desired, the supervisor secures not 
only the amounts spent by a counselor, but the 
types of services purchased, amounts spent on 
types of services (i.e., the average weekly 
maintenance provided by counselor 691), and the 
vendors used. Does the counselor use only one or 
two physicians although others are available? 
Are a variety of training programs utilized by the 
counselor or only two or three? This information 
is available only to the counselor and the super- 
visor since security and limited access codes are 
built into all programs. 

Instead of reams of computer printouts to, 
answer.every possible question, the computer*has 
pre-programmed reports that can be called up as 



the supervisor requires. Prior to conferring with 
a counselor, the supervisor, for instarysiTcalls up 
reports 10, 19, and 23 for counselor 112, which 
would provide in various formats the aspects of 
casework to be discussed. 




Supervisors no longer have to wait days or 
weeks to secure answers to questions asked by 
consumer groups, referral sources, and vendors. 
The computers have local information available 
either in the unit's microcomputer or from the 
agency's main frame. Inquiries can be responded 
to with accurate information accompanied by 
tables or graphs prepared and printed by the 
computer. Community facts can also be stored in 
the memory banks providing such. information as 
population breakdownsT^ncidence and prevalence 
rates, population and employmenttrends -all tied 
in with vocational rehabilitation statistics, if 
needed. 

Supervisors can be in closer 'contact with the 
state office with more rapid exchange of informa- 
tion via electronic mail, computer^^^^^ 
transmission of information from one computer to 
another, and satellite television jconferences. 

With more information in understandable and 
useable formats, supervisors have better control 
of their jobs. They can be morfe responsive to 
counselor needs and have a greater appreciation 
of the interrelationships between counselors, 
clients, supervisors, the agency and the 
community. 

Technology For Support Services 

A^eat many support services are required to 



dollvor. services to clients: iottors must bo wrlt- 
'tbn. accounts kept, case files maintained, invoices 
prepared, and manuals writtoQ and updated. 




A word processor with a 4iigh quality printer 
prepares a large portion of the routine cor- 
^respondence. For instance, a standardized letter 
for a medical appointment is called up on the 
screen. Staff enters the client's number as well as 
any special instructions. If the client's and ven- 
dor's numbers are entered, the word processor 
searches the files for the complete names and ad- 
dresses, then proceeds to prepare an ori(^mil let- 
ter, with copies for the physician and counselor. If 
the client's and physician's names find addresses 
are entered, the processor only nee^s tolypejthe 
letter and prepare mailing labels. 

Manuals, directives, fee schedules and the like 
are maintained on the word processor rather than 
by each counselor. These materials are indexe'd 
for easy retrieval of desired items. Changes are 
easily accomplished, making the system par 
ticularly useful for rapidly changing information 
such as fee schedules.^ Word processors that can 
communicate with each other permit the sending 
and receiving of text. Thus, important directives, 
manual changes or- other materials can be 
transmitted from the state office to the field in a^ 
very short time. Facsimile transmission also can 
be used, esDecially for »graphs, , charts, and j^ic- 
tures. As both systenis use telefphone lines for^ 
transmission, long distance phone charges could 
be quite expensive. 

Training for counselors, supervisors, ^and other 
~s ta f f caW Be" con d uc ted thro iigh pac kag e d tr aini ng 
programs on the computer at each individual's 
pace. When the computer is equipped with a voice 
synthesizer, new counselors utilize simulated 
client interviews to experience a life-like situa 
tion before conferring with a client. 

Counselors use microrecorders to record all 
casework. These microtapes need not be 



transcribed as they are corrected as recorded, 
and indexed at entry. Finding information on a 
tape is as easy as finding an entry in typed case 
records. Instructions to secretaries can be read 
Into the recorder while in or out of the office. 

Role Changes 

Integration of technology into the mervice 
delivery system changes the staff's roles, 
methods, techniques, interdependence, and struc* 
turei 



Counselor's Role Changes 

The computer makes vast amounts of informa- , 
tion available within minutes, enabling 
counselors to spend less time seeking available 
services, training, and jobs. Choices for clients in- 
crease as the information base expands. Intuitive 
decisions no longer need to be made; decisions are 
based on testing, knowledge, and models. The lit- 
tle book with lists of services, friendly vendors 
and coojperative employers is gone; a VR 
counsew calls up information from the computer 
on the car telephone. And the inexperienced 
couinelor has access to the same information as 
tlyr experienced counselor. Counselors spend 
•^ore tim^ with clients! and in direct service provi- 
sion. With direct input of information to tjie com- 
puter, most forms are eliminated along with a lot 
of other paper work. Statistics and reports are 
generated by the computer. 

Counselors must learn how to use this increase 
in quantity and quality of information. The 
counselor and the client cannot surrender their 
judgment to th^ computer's j)rojections or 
statistical pronour cements. The counselor needs^ 
skills to facilitate i client's understanding of the- 
available inform: ition, ' to develop effective 
rghalbintation planl^based on the information, and 
to assist the client reach the rehabilitation goals. 
Guidance and counseling probably will become 
the primary function of a counselor. 

There are costs, however. The data bank must 
be **feii^' the information it stores, sorts, and feeds 
backi-Although -muchinformation-is- sSrailable 
from routine information gathering sources, the 
counselor is responsible for items such as new 
employment opportunities, vendors, appointment 
dates. With access to a microcomputer or a ter- 
min,al, direct input is possible, instead of-filling_ 
but a form. Either the counselor or a member of 
the support staff can do this. 
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Counselors need some computer operations 
training, at least at the inquiry level, and the com* 
puters can do the training. A counselor with 
Jimited programming skills can manipulate the in- 
formation stored in the computer to yield even 
more useful information. 

Images and roles are often given up reluctant- 
ly. But some people welcome the release from 
restricted services and perspectives, and the 
need to spend hours researching services and 
costs. Others welcome the extra hours to spend 
with clients or to serve more clients. 

. Supervisory Role Changes 

A supervisor's role does not change as mucfi as 
the other staff members. However, (s)he plans 
and manages in a more deliberate manner. Crisis 
intervention can be replaced by control and plan- 
ning, but more training in management is needed. 
The staff still requires guidance and supervision 
to reach their full potential. 

Public relations work will become essential as 
the supervisor is able to call upon more informa- 
tion, especially about the community. Outreach 
will become a major function of the supervisor. 

Supervisors continue to have tough decisions 
and tasks placed before them and they need to 
call upon technology to make better and more 
timely decisions. 

Support Staff Role Changes 

The roles and functions of support staff could 
undergo the greatest changed when there is a full 
utilization of technology. Routine letters handled 
by the word processor, authorizations and in- 
voices prepared by the computer, and all book- 
keeping done automatically; With information in- 
put directly into the computer, fewer forms need 
to be completed^nd filed. If counseling notes are 
retained on microtapes, they need not be typed. 
Many of the clerical tasks are eliminated and, con- 
sequently clerical jobs. This does not mean, 
however, fewer^^^^ 

professional level, but rather different, more in- 
teresting positions. The traditional support posi- 



tions are upgraded. A word processor operator 
and perhaps a secretary are required and those 
jobs 'present greater variety and require now 

^ skills. The unit could have one person rosponsible 
for operating the computer und/or terminal, re- 
quiring thp designing of simple programs or ex- 
tracting information with a query system. Other 
staff could be responsible for updating or secur- 
ing new information for the data banks or for 

, maintaining the community information. Still 
other sub-professional staff could function as 
rehabilitaticyi technicians helping clients to com- 
plete applications, use the computer for testing, 
vocational information or guidance. % 

« Social Changes \ 

Messages and satellite-linked conferences in- 
crease contacts between the state office and the 
various units. But as units become more self- 
sufficient and fewer state or regional meetings 
are held, isolation increases. Telecommunications 
with the computer reduce the need for counselors 
to go to the office as frequently. Instea^ 
telephone hookups with the computer are used* 
for securing and reporting information. 

An organization traditionally serves as a major 
social contact for people, giving a sense of belong-^ 
ing to a unified whole. Technology could weaxen 
this structure by permitting looser ties to the 
larger organization - a cost with profound implica- 
tions. A substitute for this loss of sense of iden- 
tification needs to be addressed. ^ 

There are human and social costs to be con- 
sidered when developing or selecting an informa- 
tion system. Any organization changes upon the 
introduction and full utilization of technology. 
Jobs are modified or eliminated, and the frequen- 
cy and content of interaction between staff 
changes. These costs must be weighed against 
the benefits. — ~ — 

The technology exists today tc^ accomplish 
^®yerythingj[esc^^^^^ 

such potential is implemented depends on the 
decision as to what is best for each state agency, 
its staff and, most of all, its consumers. 
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Chapter 5. 



i 



Hardware, Software and 
Personnel 



Most vocational rehabilitation prersonnel have 
little or no technical background in computers. 
But to survive in today's technological explosion, 
there are certain basic things one needs to know 
about the computer: (1) what is the equipment, (2) 
how does the equipment operate, and (3) who runs 
it. 

At present, most VR staff use a computer by 
completing and submitting forms, and receiving 
back stacks of paper printouts. In the future, staff 
will be in contact with the <;omputer through a 
keyboard, screen, and printer and they will fihd 
the computer increasingly useful as a working 
tool. The keyboard takes information in 
alphabetical or numerical characters from a per- 
son; the screen displays lAe information; and the 
printer provides a copy o? the display on paper. 
These three pieces of equipment will serve as the 
rimary interface between vocational rehabilita- 
tion personnel and the computer. 



Hardware 

\ 

Hardware, which is the equipment that makes 
up a computer system, has undergone significant 
changes since the first large scale electronic com- 
puter was built in 1946. ENIAC (Electronic 
Numerical Integrator and Calculator) was built 
for the Ballistics Research Laborat^ies of the 
U.S. Army, and it filled an entire room. It re- 
quired so much power that it sometimes caused 
the lights in the city of Philadelphia to dim when 
it was turned on. Only 30 years after ENIAC was 



created, engineers put the equivalent computer 
power of ENIAC on a single silicon chip less than 
1/20 of a square inch in size. The first commercial- 
ly built computer costing $1 million can now be 
duplicated with 18 tiny silicon chips costing about 
$10 eadh. Hardware costs have ded*eased spec- 
tacularly and are expected to continue to do so. 

Terminals 

A terminal allo\^s a person to interact with a 
computer. It usually has a keyboard (a 
typewriter like printing device) and may have 
another display device called a screen (which is 
just a modification of your TV set). 

Screen - The simplest terminal hardware that a 
vocational rehabilitation staff person comes in 
contact with is a configuration typical of a bank 
cash machine. These stand-alone terminals ask, 
through words on a screen, for certain informa- 
tion. Once the proper account number has been 
entered through the keyboard, the computer 
looks for this account and displays that account's 
information on the screen. The use of this type of 
terminal in a vocational rehabilitation office 
might be limited to listing occupational codes or 
open client cases. 

VR staff also can use a computer terminal 
screen to gain additional, more complicated infor- 
mation. For instance, certain educational com- 
puter programs require the i^e of only one or two 
keys. e.g., hitting. the key. With these pro- 
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grams a HtAff pt^rnon or a cllont could op^rAttf «^ 
tarrnlnal to read information on nvalUbb voca^ 
tlonal rehabilitation at^rvicei* and lha rlgbta and 
r^tiponslbllltlea of clients. 

The newest type of terminal, a Touch Screen, 
doeii not require a i(eyboard for interaction with 
the computer; all information Is displayed on the 
screen. To change the information, a person simp- 
ly touches certain specific spots on the screen. 
For example, the computer could ask on a screen, 
"Do you want to see a list of your overaged 
cases?" Touch the word **Yes" If you do and ''No" 
if you do not. 

Touching the screen is equivalent to hitting 
keys on the keyboard to input now directions to 
the computer. For now, however, the most likely 
interaction with a computer will be' through a 
combined keyboard and screen terminal. 

' Keyboard - A computt>f terminaTs keyboard 
looks a lot like an electronic typewriter. Suppose 
a counselor sits down* at a keyboard, what hap- 
pens when a key is hit (assuming the machine is 
turned on)? Hitting the key literally connects two 
wires and causes electricity to flow. When the cir- 
cuit is closed, an electrical impulse goes from the 
keyboard to the computer. 

At that point the computer docs one of three 
things: (1) it sends an electronic message to the 
screen to display the letter just hit on the 
'^keyboard. (2) it sends the printer a similar 
message to print the letter, or (3) it tells the 
storage memory in the computer to remember 
the letter* But, it also may do all three at the same 
time. Thus, the keyboard is a simple input device 
for the computer. 

To operate a keyboard one has to find the **ofr* 
and '*on" switch and learn what each key means* 
The meaning of each key is determined by the 
language the computer operates in. discussed in a 
later section. 

Printers • Printers vary in cost, quality, and 
speed. At the lowest end of quality is the thermal 
' printer with a special silvery paper on which 
characters are ''burnt** electronically. In the mid- 
dle is the dot matrix "printer, where each 
character printed is a combination of very small 



dotis. At the higheiit ^nd of quality iiai the daUy 
wheel printer with Individual characters hit by an 
electronically controlled hammerwheel. 

inM seleclrlc typt*wrlttjra can be wired Into 
coriiputera as printers but for constant use the 
aelectrics have not held up under the computer** 
severe requirements. 

Line printers print an entire line at one lime 
and are very fast, e.g., 400 to 3.500 lines per 
minute. However, the quality of print is not very 
good. They ar« used most often for high volume 
production printing bvjj ^ e computers. 

The speed of printers which print a single 
character at a time, i.e., daisy wheel, matrix, or 
selectric, varies from 15 to 60 characters per se^ 
cond, the equivalent of 150 to 600 words per 
minute. Tho newest printers are laser or fiber op- 
tic, which can print an amazing. 1,800 characters 
per second. Such equipment also functions as a 
copier which could help justify their present high 
costs. 

Dumb and Intelligent Terminal ^ The simplest 
terminal takes in information from a keyboard 
and transmits it to a computer; it sends and 
receives only. Without any processing capability 
of its own, it is called "dumb". The oldest dumb 
terminal is Western Union's Telex where infor- 
mation is entered on the keyboard and sent over a 
wire or received from the wire by printing on 
paper. 

Morejecent innovations allow outgoing and in- 
coming yiformation to be displayed on a screen as 
well as a printer. Nevertheless, this terminal is 
considered dumb as it cannot calculate or edit. 

An intelligent terminal contains a 
microprocessor, which allows calculations or 
reordering of information before sendin^ it to the 
computer. For instance, an intelligent terminal 
can accept basic information on a client, do 
severat calculations, and then transmit this infor- 
mation. Or it might be used to check entries, e.g., 
making sure that every social security number 
has nine digits before sending it to af computer. 
Although limited calculations are possible, the 
microprocessor in an intelligent terming is usual- 
ly quite small, holding only a few numbers or 



Ntor«g« 

1 

Most compult^ra ^nd intelllK^ni it^rmlnttlii miui 
hiivD «om© form o( « storage nyst^m lo ^blti to 
hftndlt^ All tho dttU tti one llm©. In th^ trftdltlonal 
officiS most inforrtmtion in stored on p^pnf In filt? 
cablnt^ta; tht^ computer nior^» information on 
magmiWo upo or pU»tlc disks. 

These computer utoragt^ 8y«temi work like a 
g(KHj secretary in a vocational rtshabUitatlon of 
flet^ (evfin though we may never find out how the 
secretary doen it) the corpputer has a procedure 
for storing thf electrical impulaeji and a separate 
pro^>dure for finding th« electrical impulses 
when they are needed- 

, The usual storage medium in a, disk system. 
The smallest disk is the 5** mini floppy,/approx- 
inmtely the size of a 45 RPM record bjut much 
thinner and more flexible, hence ^'floppyy. A disk 
is mounted on a disk drive by inserting khe disk 
into a slot in a box like apparatus whicn is con* 
nectfd to the computer by a series of wires. With 
a disk in Che disk drive, ipformation can be typed 
into the computer and stored or) the disk in much 
the same way that sounds are stored on magnetic 
tape by tape recorders. Once the information is 
stored on a disk, the oompu tor can be instructed, 
i.e., programmed, to pick the informatic^n bajck q# 
the disk for use in the computer. ^ 

An intelligenl terminal or microcomputer can 
hold as few^as 8,000 characters while a mini- 
floppy disk has space for approximately 100,000 
characters. This is equivalent to 2,000 names and 
addresses averaging 50 characters. Larger sized 
disks, holding as many as 50 million characters, 
primarily are used with large computers. , 

Memory 

In addition to external storage on disks or tape, 
computers also have internal storage called 
memory or primary storage, built into the 
machine. The size of the memory is a crucial 
variable in the operation of a computer. The 
larger the memory, the easier the computer com- 
putes. In general, the larger 'the computer, the 
greater the memory and, not so incidentally, the 



gr^ftt^r the eoit, A anl^ll hand held eomput^r'a 
memory hoUn only 1.400 charactem. The Urg^it 
computer^! hold over four million eharartera in 
memory, 

One of thi^ newer ieehnlque» for Inereaniing 
memory eapaelty in mugnetic bubble? memory. 
The memory is contained on tiny magnetic 
regions that can be created, destroyed, and mov- 
ed about In a garnetUke material. Bubble 
memory provides at least a 10% increase in com 
puter memory capacity and the additional advan 
tage of retaining information «»ven if the external 
power iourp la removed. Therefore, bubble 
m«?mory can4|)rovide data security in the ©vent of 

"5"'" 

Charkctern - The term "characters" (in com 
puter lanKuage, bytes) means simply the letters, 
numbers, or spncen u.ned^to convey information. 
For instance, each person*s name has n .specific 
set of characters. "Jdhn Q. Public" has 14 
characters when all the letters, spaces, and the 
period are counted. If John's address were 2722 
Eastlake Seattle, Washington 98102, then name 
and address would total 54 characters. If a com- 
puter, holds 48,000 characters, then almost 1,000 
names and addresses can be loaded into the com- 
puter at one time. Computer people represent 
^ 1,000 with K for kilobyte and would say that if a 
computer holds 48K characters or bytes, then 
almost IK names and addrt^sses can be loaded at 
one time. 

This simple example only illustrates the size of 
a computer memory in relation to the number of 
characters in a name and address. Later in this, 
chapter there will be a discussion of why some of 
the space for characters is used for the operating 
instructions. 

Central Processing Units (CPUs) 

The key part of a computer is the central pro- 
cessing unit. It controls all of the other internal' 
and external units, such as disks, printers, 
keyboards, memory, and screen. Control is exer 
cised by sending electronic impulses to the units 
requesting them to send, store, display, or print 
data. 

The CPU c^/ntains the Arithmetic/liOgic Unit, 
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hAvti) br«n m|J^^Th0n ibtt siuiti of iht^iid bight 
n«mtw?r* i» Mlt^rrd or the foitijiutt^r rftn in 
sitrurtt^ii wh^jft* irnd und^r what hrjidiriK M*"'"! 
tht* number. Tbt? eMinpu\*ir jibo can rtmrriinKrJ ft 
Hpi u( ttl|)h4bt'ti<'4l c*bikrttet«>r» and |)rint tht^itit "^^^ 

- f 

Sinct* the Arilhmrtic/I.oKic Unit doc^^suth sim 
pli* thing* itsi Add. sublriicf » and ri^arrttngtJ. it mujit 
du. them (ust enough to w ch^apt^r thdn humtin 
bringJi doing Ihr samr tuaks. 8p^^d is Ihi? iniijor 
dii(rrrnrt» rtnu>ng ihr varicniH nUt^^ of roiii|n)tt>rs, 
On Lirgt»\ <?om|)Uii^rj* np€>M h measured in 
pico?«i»rond\, ont» trilliorUh of Hc^cond. 



rht* %\t^ uml numhor of computers avillabl© on 
tho market today in mind t)ogglinK. The primftfy 



gonoric rUssificalion?! arof 



Microprorv!»sor 

Microcomputer ^ 

Minicomputer 

Main frame 

Super computer 

Because of the rapid technological development 
in tht^ computer industry, these categories 
overlap, but some genera! characterizations are 
possible. 

Microprocessor - The smallest computer with a 
very small memory and a limited set of built in in- 
put/output instructions. A microprocessor 
operates things like a digital watch or small 
travel alarm clock and is used frequently as the 
**brains*' of an intelligent terminal. 

Microcomputer - Has a complete but limited set 
of built in input/output instructions and has a 
memory of up to 48.000 characters. The CPU can 
handle only a limited number of characters at any 
one time and its speed into and out of memory is 



blow. Hu)H^ euinputcira ^r^ uau^lly 



inieroe&m 



; 



gruujia but it h4ti » Urict^r Mirmory («}|,tH)U 
<heirftdrr») and ihtt cttpability to handU \m to ^in 
tt^rminala, Suprrmini» arr hriitg m4rk>^d with 
inorti memory, higher upt?rai{ftg sfirc'Sai. and i\w 
capacity to bandl«< ai^ty four tcfininAl*. 
* 

Main Fnim*» Cowputi^r ^ Coint^a in «inalL 
uuMliuin, ftnd largp siira, Thii anmll main fratne?i 
are fa&»tt^r <ifMt b^vr> larger m«?mart^ji than 
minirompuif^r^, Mor^ imporianily. th*»y can iihare 
ihcir computing time with a nunil>rr oC ti?rnUnaU 
foncurrently asi each tertninal*i4 prugr^im 
develops. Medlunland largp main franw*. in iiddi 
tion to having greater speed and «ijie. can do 
muUipIt^ programs at one timt? and can com 
municate with other nuchinesi in order to max 
Imize the work done by all the CPDi, 

Super Computer - Very fant computer withi^ 
||>ecial capability to break down a problem. nktJ 
complex multiplication, into many small steps and 
to do the steps at the %ame time. 



Data CoffiinunkaiioD» 



Data communications rt?fer-H to the electronic 
transmission of data from one location to another, 
usually over communication lines such as 
telephone or telegraph wires. The lime required 
to move data from a location to the computer, and 
from the computer to the point of use is reduced 
from days or hours to seconds. This time reduc- 
tion is significant if you need to hiTve an im- 
mediate answer. Of course, the cost of data com 
munication must be weighed against the benefit 
of speed. But improved technology is increasing 
the cost/benefits of data communication. 

Modems, Data Sets and Acoustical Couplers - 

Existing telephone lines are the best means for 
transmitting data from one point to another. Un- 
fortunately, however, computers operate digital 
ly (in pulses) and telephones use analog (waves) 
transmission. The solution is to convert computer 
signals from digital to analog, transmit the signal 
over phone lines, and then convert from analog 
back to digital for the computer. The device 
which converts the signals to and from digital is 
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EKLC 



Tim# i»h«riii« ^ffrri a kit of «4vai)Uk«»«, 

lirifiiarity rtdiibiliiy by h^^im eamj^uli^r puwi^r. 
AVAiUblf ^hpn Th^j prublc^m* hiring 

l0Vfj|, trivtf or (JUffKiUif' uf ^quipm^iit ihawUl bt? 



tif 4 itslcjjihuttu line. Mi>tJ»tn8^ iiiti tsiih^f 
4euuJiiif4i ruuiili^r or U^tn An ^n-uustkil 
tfuu|>tc$r ia 4 blu bk& dt$vu'0 wjib 4 rr4i||0 ui HmM 
th*t r«jtftJiv«?r u( 4n ortlin4ry ulcj[>htifl«»t Worker* (n 
t)iat4nt bx4UiHu ^im\A^ up ihcir hoitie tiffiffj 
rumtiutciir. pUr© ih« ««|tjj»h«nt» rt^r^iv^r in ih* 
AnnuUeftl roufilrr. plug 4 rumpulcr tcrinifiiil into 
ihr jietjuilieal eoupter, 4n<i irumrnunie4liun U 

rSl4bti»htjiJ. 

A diita »rt iai 4 (iiril coniirctjun bfilwet^n tHt» 
uiephoni^ lintt Arut a picker o( euinputtir t^qutp 
mrrii. For temple, lerminaU m»y havti ti diU 
Cmoilijm* built in «ind Iht^rrfofr not tirtti a 
srpArAit^ pit*c*t^ of rquipmrdt (of rommunicaiions. 
Thr 4rou!itic4) couplt^r i% Ir*!! ripc^nslvft but siUu 
lf»^3j rfficic^nl than thf dAt4 art. 

H|>«i><l . The aprrd With which Information 
movrs u fnrai*urt*<l in biii prr *rror>d (bpsUhd ii 
oflrn rrfrffrd to as lh«^ b4ud rj^tt*. Hit mran* 4 
binary digit 4nd it H Ihf !«nullr*t unit of tnforma 
tion thf compulrr can :omprrhrnd. OrprndinK 
upon Iht* compulrr, it t*Akr« six, srvrn or right 
blt*i to rrprrsrnt onr characlrr, Thrrrforr» if it 
lakr* right bifs to rrprnrnl the ch4ract4?r "0" 
and thr baud ratr on a trlephonc line is bps. 
you could send 000 *'0i*' rach second. Typical haud 
rates jirr 600. 1,200. 2A0i\ ^00. 4nd 9.600 bps 
although ratrs of around A^tHK) hp?»arv becoming 
more and mort'< ronunon large computers. 

Time Sharing • It i^i not unusual to havr Kovrral 
trrminaU in communication with one computer. 
This results in several users sharing time on the 
samexomputer. When the computer pause* in the 

proce,,inK of one person's job it switches to ihyA (software) in . languaxe it undersUnds' ' (AppVn- 
proc..ss.nK of another u.er s job. Th.s happen, 5^ dix E conUin* .ddllioLl dijcussion 0^,0^^.70 



Compultjfsi mu*i h4vr vrry ^preific iftslruc 
tion» for evrrythinM thtjy du, Thcar Iftatrucliona 
mw»i b0 dtJiaiM. 4ct}ui^nU4l, and h^k^i and tb^y 
must allow for rvrry po^aibl^ tKcurrrnro, Instruc 
liona that ar^ usird to compjrtr 4 aihglr >t)b aro 
calUd a program. All th« programa uard or 
availabb (or a computer are called collectively 
software, Program* must be written in a com 
puter language and a compulrr may ullliie pro 
grama written in aevrra) different languagei^. 

Software can be illusitratrd by comparing a 
computer to a simple dew. The hinges, handles, 
and locks are traditionally called hardware a'hd. 
accordingly, can be purchased at hardwate 
stores. The sign on the door explaining how to 
open it is the io/(u<irr. The sign can aay aimply 
*iN" or "OUT". Or there may not be a sign, 
assuming everyone knows how to operate the 
door. At the other extreme, the sign can have 
complete instructions. i,e.. 'insert key and turn it 
clockwiserTurn handle and push". These instruc- 
tions can be in various languages or symbols^ e,g,, 
a. drawing of a man or woman. The important 
thing to remember is that the computer (harti 
ware) cannot do anything without instructions • 



rapidly a user is unaware the computer is work- 
ing simultaneously for other users. 



Langiufea 



Time sharing often describes a situation in 
which each user functions independently, with 
the prog^rams on each terminal unrelated to those 
on other terminals. Each user only pays for the 
computer time and storage space actually used. 



Computer languages are not English! Nor are 
they, for that matter. French. Italian. Russian. 
Hebrew or any other traditional language. 
Nonetheless, computer languages are languages. 
If you learn to write them on a keyboard, the com- 
puter will do what you want, provided it 



For example, an accounting firm, a rehabilita tion^ ^^^^^ ^«,4i pjuvH 

facility, a lawyer, and a physician could alFEe^'^'^^j^derstands the language you are writing 
sharing time on the same computer. A user could , 
not obtain another person^ data and probably In a typ^^l VH office a counselor asks for a 

does not know of the other user's existence. specific file by saying. *\May I have the file on 
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xy Z "; 'thp ntfttputf jgutj* iw \h» file t|r»w*?r, |j^Uai 
wurft wtiuici |i»r ih» »4m««. 4 (titf, (lit? Ar^wpf, n 

llhtc to t&y the tttt; on whlit? in mc, anii pa{»er. 
ind pf ftrjl til rfttrf Mi(«»rm»tiuH UllCi thr filri 

« 

A I'Mmiiuirr \aift du the vrfy a<imr thinK for la 

/ 

IU*mpt#« of tiogtiAgt * HiKHt^r trvf^t 

Un^UAg^ than lowrr levrl Idnguagr's. Thr follow 
tftg cinnf>uti*r Un^uAKr^ Aff fli»ruasrii in the 

The rlo^iril r'ompulrr languKr to Kngli^h in 
QUKHY. With thi* languagr. a coun^irlor 
would type itm|)ly "I want a report on 
XYZ."C)n the ncfft-n would fU»h "XY//"«nd 
the information in XY//^ file. If thr 
ruun?ielor. only wanted to review the infor 
mation Xn^he would turn off the machine 
^^T^je^feadi n^ the information on the screen. 



QUKHY can retrieve only information 
already in the machine: it doe< not allow for 
entry or manipulation of data. 



• BASIC (HcKinner^ All Purpoie Sym^wlic In 
^truclion Coilel 



HASH* permit"* not only acCe?in, hut entry 
and manipulation of data. It u^e;* Knglish 
words in a special way and. usually, with 
very !ipt'cifir meanioK^. For instance, the re 
quest for the X YZ file to he displayed on the 
screen mijcht be keyed in as; 



LOAD XYZ 
LIST 

The first instruction (LOAD XY?) tells the;^ 



fumputrf lu )t^)k fiif th^ XY^ fdw in ihc ra 
ivrnai *tura|jr ^fv^, pfuti^biy m # 4uk l)nct> 
U\0 rfimpMitrf ftnda Ih^ XXt t\U. it i» 
jilfiietti^d til tu4d thtf intii th^ ctMnpytftr'* 
m«*Hiufy, , Mitt?riu| 4iuraK» THi? s»<'tiiiti 
in«trurtluH UJHT) Citmrnund* thr ^'umpattr 
l« tut on thr icftPH ftll the ifi(«rmii*i um 
found 1^ thp fiii? 

This ftimpllfird rJi«mp|c ahows that 
HAHIC du^* Ihr *ame tt^lfiij* Ha QUWtY hut 
with f«**er 4nd more :>ymUidic wurd^i. 



#C0}I0L (CummoR 



A widely u*ed lanK"*K** hu^lne** applica 
tion ii COIIOI, (pronounced Coe HalH, tl unea 
few Krtgliah word*. relyinK on «ymtH>U and 
ahhraviations instead 

The following rn^mple Ulu»trAle» innlruc 
tioni in CC)IU)L for lindInK the prior lalance 
In a specific account: 

^ 5308^0 IK PUIOHUAt. NOT NUMKHIC 
1^ MOVK *Y* TO YKS NGN MOVK 

3aOH22 IMUORHAI/ TO MVLAIi 
V H H KO R M N O N N U M I T II H V 
' NONNliM I KX 

a:lOH21 MOVK ZKKOKS TO PHIOUHAL 

With some experience, one can begin to 
understand part of this lanKuage. 

• FORTRAN (Formula Translation) 

A popular languaK^* f^^r research purposes is 
FORTRAN (pronounced FOR TRANl This 
lanKuaxe uses mathematical symbob. such 
as • for multiply, / for division, and V for 
raised) a power. FORTRAN allows icien 
tific calculations to be input into the com 
puter in a form very near that used in 
mathematics. The following is a FORTRAN 
instruction for computation of a commission; 

READ (S.5O0) AMNT 

IF (AMNT.LK. 150,00) COM - 6.00 
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<AMNT IMOO) 

It 

diHiVff C(>tU)l,«)]|itmfib of eamfjullag « prior 
baUne© ihe fullowinn^ ihr«>0 of 
A»*ctmbty Uluiilr4ia the vymMtf natt 

i»ffiirliona lu tho nunput^f: 

216 LA Ht,®l*TKNl)L . PTNKXTUtH 

217 II mil 

0 

Th» UnguAK«« ihp romputi?r ui<»s is culled 
mAchlne UfsRuftK?. U uti^s no l«lUrt. only 
iht two numcraU, 0 and I. An intlruclion in 
machlni? iangujigA might b#'^"IlOO<>bU" 
which lelU the computer to turn on the (ir«t 
two switches in the computer, leave the next 
four off. And then turn on the tmst two. 

The follow inn: nhow'i Clir proKre$!!»ion from M^h 
lo low level lanj^uageH. 



U«fdlw*f # t Kv^rjr rtiwpiiit^r op^r^iioik in mtchii^# 
Un*«<ii«^ whik y^^ri in ih^ IJH rc^^d i^d 
wriu in Kngllsh, If * ii*er ii*k. tht^ ctwpuier i 
mP^Mm in QUEHV tCOmU,. FOHTItAN ar any 
tirthrr nt^n micHint^ Unigu«goh the mmpyt^r hd« t 
eiKtmpiier or irAn«il«ior which tiikei tHo innirMc^ 
I'm fttid conv«?rU it into isquiv^bnt mtchini> 
UpKMAjC^. Ontjr lht?n C4« tht» computer rc^npond to 
the in)i(rurtion. The rompiler hi*j| a proijiram writ 
lefi in machinis lAnMUA^e but built to.looV far 
hi^ht^r bvel ijinguA^e miiiru«"iioni *ind ronv«?rl 
Ihem into miit^iniy inntuiige. 

8y»leniii iind A|if»Uc«l(«ii« Hofiwire 

Computer »oflWjire i% divided into two typ«si 
(11 syatemsi ^oftwiirr which operate* the roilv 
puler, and CM apphcation* program* whieh apply , 
the ei>mpuler'ii capability to a U«er% Ap^ 

qulrrmmli. ^ 

Hyuteiiti Software < The term software rncom- 
panakes all computer proicrams but refers nu>«t 
pftcn to programs which allow the sy^item to[ 
operate, Syatemt software, often called operating 
»y«tf»ms. manage the houiiekeeplng tasks 
necessary t« make a collection of hardware, 
language*, and applicationji programs function as 
a computer. These system programs have sym *^ 
bolic names %\t(h as OS. VOS. and IK)S. 



HASH 



Kuitru.NS 



Machine 



I WAST A KKIH)UTON XY2 

LOAP XV/. 
IJ.sT 

IK JitlOHMAK SOT St-MKUIC 
MoV K V TO VKS SON 
MmVK I'KIOU • HAl/ TO MVI.All 
rKKKOKM NONNtiM 1 THHU 
SONSl'MlKX MOVK XKHOKS 
TO PKIOHMAI. 

HKaS o 5o<)U AMST 

Ih' «AMST UK 15<J.()C»(:0M - 6 00. 

IF iAMST t;T-i:i*)OJU:OM • 6 00 

•»AMNT irioooi 

I. A ft2.,fU)TW()(J<9i 
I^N^>.XTi.HI>n 
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Other software systems programs perform 
Keneral functions as report generators, data base 
management, and utility programs. The Uttc»r 
function, utility programs, includes such things aa 
duplicating disk files and changing the date m the 
computer. 

Applicationi Programsv Specific instructions 
to do a single job for user, such as list occupations 
by handicapping condition are called applications 
programs. In business, the most common applica 
tions programs are for payroll and inventory con- 
trol. In vocational rehabilitation, payroll checks 
are most likely processed on a state payroll ap 
plications program. Rehabilitation client and case 
service data systems are also applications pra 
grams and arc usually custbm designed. In 
general, custom designed programs are more ex 
pensive than the widely available standardized 
applications packages, because a user pays all ol 

• 6S 



the development costs. With standardized 
packages, users share the original development 
costs with all the other purchasers. Because of 
the cost and the shortage .of qualified program-, 
mers, standardized programs will continue to be 
the more commonly used computer software pro- 
grams. 

Word Processing Softwai'e - Applications pro- 
grams that are not usually; considered as' cqm- 
,puter programs are those' lised in word process- 
ing. Word processors are simply small coig^puter 
equipment (keyboard, printer, screen, and 
storage) wit^^-.S^aft^ specifically to 

meet the need¥^f an office. Each software 
package has its own, often catchy, title such as 
ApplewriteV (for Apple computers) aMwElectric 
Pencil (for Radio Shack computers). There are. at 
least 140 companies selling word processor^' in- 
cluding such large firms as Exxon, Wang, Xerox, 
and IBM. Wor^process^g software also can be 
purchased for a computer so that the computer 
functions as both a computer and a word pro- 
cessor. 

Word processors have special function keys on 
the keyboard to make their operation easier. For 
example, ihost word processors. haye^ a special 
key marked"C6nter". When pressed it w^ill ceh 
a heading in the middle of a page. On compu 
without specialized keyboards, functions such ^s'*^. 
centei^pg are done by programming the coim- 
put%l For example, to center a line.using a com- 
puter with word processing softw^ire, the ^ser ^ 
might press "CMD" (short for coliimand) andj1*eri ' 
press an upper case **3"..Af^^recognizing this 

' command, the computer inj^^^" ^ seco^fl^goes/ 

. through all the steps us 
typist to c^^iter a lieadihg. 





formi^ b^' a ■ 



The functions of^wbpd processing software qan 
be categorized.4iito repetitive letter^ ^tandar^, 
paragraphs, text editing, and statist| 



a. Repetitive letters are the for: 
to many people at the sian^e jti 
ed numjgrous times with onlyl 
With ^a word processor, a 
typed, stored, an^l printed' a" 
command. When several |j 
receive the same letter, tfi^ 
be typed (and stored) as ^ne^f 

• >• . V ■ . ;'• ^t- 




itypiii^' ■ 

^ ,5 / 
ters sent 
r those us- 
ht changes. 
£ter feai be 
fjmatically ony 
le are to 
'bs-'caliv 
nt an4 




the^etter as a separate document. The word 
processor tHfen merges these two documents 
automatically and prints the letters with the 
appropriate address for e^tJti individual". 

b. Standard paragraphs, sentences, boilerplate 

' language^ pr phrases can be stored and* 
retrieved as needed from the word pro- 
cessor. For example, a letter to a car- 
. diologist requesting information about a 
V specific client's functional limitations will 
vary in some aspects, but, for the most part 
will contain the same, often technical, jiues- 
tions asked for all similar examinations. A 
secretary could compose a. letter by typing 
the first and last paragraph with informa- 
tion about the client and then retrieve and 
insert into the letter th^ stored, standard 
paragraphs which . ask very specific 
technical questions. The letter is personaliz- 
ed and also technically correct. V 

: f 

t * . ■ . ■■ 

c. Text editing refers to major revisions, in- 
cluding dejletions, insertions, and rear- 
rangements, within long documents such as 
technical reports or proposals. Reports can 
be typed on a word processpr^tored on a 
magn^ic disk, and printed on paper as a 
first dj;aft. This draft is reviewed with the 
revisions marked right-onto the paper draft. 
The secretary retrieves the draft document 
from storage, displays it on the word pro- 
cessor screen, and makes the ri^yisions using 
the automatic functions of • irilertin^^^^^ 
itfg. copying, and deleting words, sentences, 
or paragra'phs. This cycle can be repeated as / 
many times as necessary until the document; 
is exactly as needed and the final i/^f^^ 

v;printedy ; , , * . ■■ ■ ., ■ '-'rK ■ 

. Statistical typh^is^^ 
of tKe man>r^c(iumns and the nee(J tp.fro^ 
of read a,ll ^numbers. Word processing :sQft^ 
ware allows thg^utomatic establishment 0^^ 
margiiK and spacing for columns. In'*a^di- 
tipn, columns can be moved, deleted or 
copied into 'another document. T> ^ssist 
with proofreading, some software is capable 
of adding all thj|numbers typed in avcolumn^ 
to obtain a sunn' If this sum is not the saiii^^ 
' as the Slim secured, by the originat^ 

the secretary knows that .some/p^|it^^^ 
f originator or the secretary) made/Si^S^r' 
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Personnel ^ . 

Some people are not good at languages and 
there are somotpeople with a facility for foreign 
languages. Most people, however, need help and 
this is where computer personnel come in. Wheh 
you contact the computer people, you are likely to 
talk with one of the followinc:: 

Manager of Data Processing or Management 
' Information System 

Systems Designer/Analyst 

System Programmer ' 



Applications Programmer 
Computer Operator 
Production Controller 
Data Entry Person 
User or System Owner 



In a standard computer operation each of these 
persoTis has a particular function ancl a different 
scope of knowledge. In smaller computer installa- 
tions, several^or all functions may^be done*by one 
person. 

. Manager / 

The manager has overair authority for the pro- 
gram and reports, as do the other managers in the 
, organization, to division directors, agency heads, 
p^^ senior managers. The responsibilities , of the 
vjri^a^ to see that the machines operate and 

^Silij^v^ai^ as scheduled; The skills 



8fSsary to do this may not require a detailed 
Jiderst^iiding of computer systems or programs, 
^J;|ut; of people* In fact; thefr knowledge of new 
^f^MTj^ment or programs may be quite limited. So a 
.;x|iu^^{; approiaching a manager with a proposal for a, 
4^^^ use may not get a warm reception, 

^^ iBspecially if the request is for a microcomputer in 
the field office. Managers traditionally have cen- 
tralized all operations and equipment tq;^have 
maximum control and efficiency and it may^&e dif- 
. ficult for them to decentralize even though it may 
be less costly and more efficient. 



System Designer/Analyst 

The system designer/analyst in a^ocational 
rehabilitation agency has a two fold job: (1) to 
und€rstand each computer's equipment and pro- 
grams, and (2) to understand the agency's opera- 
tions in terms of cotnputers. Each piece of com- 
puter equipment (terminal, storage, processor, 
and printer) has fixed, built in limits in terms of, 
number of characters, speed, etc. It is necessary' 
to design the la^^iuiLand^he interconnections of 
the various pieces of computer equipment for 
maximum efficiency of output per cost. 

Efficiency of operation is necessary both for 
computer hardware and for the computer 
operating systems, the set,;of instructions which 
operate the computer. Perhaps the most difficult 
part of a system design is to take an agency's pre- 
sent practice (e.g., creating,.^oring, and updating 
client files) and recast these procedures into a 
system of actions for computerization. And fur- 
ther to design a system compatible with the com- 
— -E^^iSTjJ.^'.s capa 



When a system designer is building a new 
system, the user has to make choices regarding 
the match of the user's requirements and the com- 
puter's capability. The results of these choices 
will be seen only when th^e new system is "up and 
running'' and the user switches from the old 
manual systems to the computer. For example,-* 
one limitation may^ be that only one file can be 
displayed on the screen at one time versus the old 
method of laying out four files on a table for com- 
parisons. 

System Programmer 

■ ■ ■• . ■ t 

A system programmer writes out the detailed 
steps the computer needs to take in order for the 
user's program to operate. This person's job is to 
take a given configuration of computer equipment 
and program it so that various jobs will ruii on it 
In the simplest terms, the system program tells 
the computer when to run a program, where to 
find the, program stored, and where to print the 
results. ' ' ^ 4 

An analogy may be helpful. In a typical voca- 
tional rehabilitation • office, each vocational 
rehabilitation counselor knows, the case files are 



in . a /particular file drawer, and a summary is^ 
necessary each month which involves, among 
other things, adding up the number of active 
cases and writing the total on a particular form. A 
computers operating system must know when to 
look In the files (when someone hits a certain key), 
which file to pull (get the XYZ file off the disk and 
into the computer), what program to run (add the 
number of active cases), and where to display it 
(on the printer). The operating system does not 
care what applications' program is run, it only 
tells the computer where tafind a particular file, 
where to put it, when to run the program, and 
where tp print the results. Incidentally, the com- 
puter does not have to return the file; it only, took 
a magnetic reproduction of the file and left the 
file on the disk in an unchanged state. 

Applications Programmer 

The applications programmer writes out a set 
of specific instructions for the computer to do a 
specific job. In the example given above, an ap- 
plications programmer would write the set of in- 
structions that tells the computer to add up the 
number of active cases in the XYZ file. Tfiis per- 
son is consulted when minor modifications are 
necessary in a progra;^. For example, if the'^for- 
mat of a report needs changing, this perscfti would 
make such changes. 

Computer Operator 

"A computer operator controls the machine, 
usually can estimate when a program.will be run, 
and, crucially, if the computer is broken down, 
when it will be running again. The operator stays 



i;i communication with the computer through the 
keyboard. The computer tells the operator which> 
progrjim is running and it may roquoflt that a dif- 
ferent disk of information be made. available for 
the next program. 



Production Controller 

This person makes sure tTiat jobs are scheduled 
in such a way as to make the best use of the hard- 
ware, software and personnel. In addition, after a 
program is completed, the controller is responsi- 
ble for seeing that the output reaches the right 
person. 

Data Entry Person « 

* . 

The data entry person, formerly known as a 
keypunch operator, sits at a keyboard with a 
screen attached and enters data onto a tape or 
disk, or into the computer itself. In large ^ta 
centers this person probably is employed full 
time, but in smaller operations, clerical staff may 
enter data as part of their regular duties. 

User or System Owner 

Yes, you as a user of computer information are 
considered part of the team. If useful information 
is not created or if paperwork is riot reduced, then 
the efforts of the data processing personnel are 
for naught. As a user you have an obligation to 
define clearly your information problem (not the 
solution, just the problem), communicate that 
need, and to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
solution after it is designed. 



1 

j^hapter 6_ 

The Planning Process 



The importance ofvplanning for a new or 
modified computer system must be placed in 
historical perspective. In the 1950s a single com- 
puter purchase could cost over a million dollars*. 
With this amount of money involved, most com- 
panies willingly spent $15 - 25,000 studying the 
feasibility and utility of the purchase. Today, the 
power of that million dollar computer can be pur- 
chased for around $5,000. Even though the cost 
for the equipment is reduced, the need for the 
planning and feasibility study remains, whatever 
its necessary col^^ay be. 

This chapter will review organizational ap- 
proaches to planning and discuss the steps an 
agency needs to take for introducing new 
technology into the service delivery system. 

Organizational Approaches To Planning 

One way of characterizing the planning process 
in VR agencies is based on the role of the 
organization's members in the process. . 

The Top-Down Approach 

The top-down approach operates as the name 
implies. Top management analyzes the agency's 
objectives, and reviews and defines the allocation 
of resources to further the ifientified objectives. 
The next step is the communication of these deci- 
sions to the middle managers who refine and add 
more detail for operational purposes. Descending' 
the organizational structure, the decisions con- 
tinue to be analyzed and become more and more 



Sipite. Other organizational plans, e.g., goal set- 
ting and objective specification, follow a similar 
path down the organization char,t. 

Historically, the approach tg^lanning in most 
organizations, public and private, has been from 
the top down; Critics point out that this has led to 
technologies being geared to meet the needs of 
top management. Others dissatisfied with the 
top-down method suggest that countless reports 
are generated that are useless to management as 
well as the practitioner. 

The Bottom-Up Approach 

/Rehabilitation practitioners usually feel that 
planning in a vocational rehabilitation agency will 
noFenhance client service delivery unless and un- 
til it proceeds from the bottom up; that planning 
must begin by looking at what happens "where 
the rubber meets the road". In the bottom-up ap- 
proach, a model plan with the information needed 
to generate and support decisions is developed at 
the practitioner level. The model plan is expand- 
ed as other needs are integrated at successively 
higher management levels. 



This approach also has some obvious problems. 
Planning, without top management's support in- 
evitably encounters conflicts, sometimes with 
previously established agency objectives. Once 
this occurs, the bottom-up plan suffers. 

Combining These Approaches 
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A more successful managerial approach may bo 
a combination of top-down ^'nd bottom-up. In tho 
combined approach, tho master plart states tho 
organization's objectives. This solidifies tho sup- 
port of top management, which is essential to suc- 
cess of the plan. The specific details of the master 
plan are then developed starting at tho service 
delivery level. Thus, commitment to tho master 
plan is generated at both the field office and top 
management levels. 

Steps In The Planning Process 

Regardless of the organizational approach to 
planning, there is a series of steps an agency 
should take to decide on and implement a new or 
modified computer system: 

1. Needs assessment 

2. Feasibility study 

3. Systems design 
4/ Testing . 

0 

5. 'Training 

6. Installation 

The process begins with the identification of a 
problem(s) with the agency's information process- 
ing procedures. A needs assessment determines 
if a system can be developed to solve the problem. 
If so, a detailed feasibility study outlines alter- 
natives so that a decision to proceed can be made. 
(Of course, the decision could be to forget about 
the whole thing.) Systems design iny<ilVes the ' 
analysis of present procedu^s and the:specifica- 
tioli of the hardware, software^and staJf needed 
for the new system. After soft\^are is developed, 
testing) is conducted to ascertain if the system 
perfoi^s as desired; staff is trained^ the new 
procedures and finally 'the system is installed and 
operating. . 

A discussion of each steplfi the process follows. 

Needs Assesstnent 

In a needs assessment, the agency identifies 
not only needs but service delivery problems that 



could be alleviated By improved information pro- 
cessing procedures and weighs the urgency and 
importance of the problems for priority setting. If 
this critical first stop is overlooked or conducted 
superficially, the result can be the purchase of ex- 
pensive hardware and the development of com- 
plex programs when inexpensive alternatives 
would work just as well. It is not uncommon for 
an agency to purchase equipment and then begin 
to ask how it can be used. 

'Conducting a needs assessment involves 
gathering and analyzing data on the information 
required by the organization, and the information 
flow within the .organization.^ This will help 
delineate how the agency functions. Data should 
be gathered to answer questions such as: 

What forms are generated? 

What information is on each form? 

Who fills out the form? 

What happens to the form once it is completed? 
How is the information used? 

V 

Once.thdre is an understanding of what and 
how information is collected, the focus shifts to 
what information the agency needs to have. For 
example: 

What information is needed about the clients? 
vendors? employers? 

For what purpose? 

What forms are needed? ' 



W^hat kinds of analyses are required? 



The data collection and analysis phase usually 
cannot be accomplished simply by asking service 
delivery staff what would help them do a better 
job. Some will find the current system all right 
while others would indicate they do not rely on 
data. Realistically most counselors are not 
familiar enough with the potential of computers 
to think creatively about possible applications. 

It would be helpful in this beginning stage ;;o 
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H Chapter 6_« 

The Planning Process 



The importance of. planning for a new or 
modified computer system must be placed in 
historical perspective. In the 1950s a single com- 
puter purchase could cost over a million dollars! 
With this amount of money involved, most com- 
panies willingly spent $15 - 25.000 studying the 
feasibility and utility of the purchase. Today, the 
power of that million dollar computer can be pur- 
chased for around $5,000. Even though the cost 
for the. equipment is reduced, the need for the 
planning and feasibility study remains, whatever 
its necessary cost may be. 

This chapter will review organizational ap- 
proaches to planning and discuss the steps an 
agency needs to take for introducing new 
technology into the service delivery system. 

Organizational Approaches To Planning 

One way of characterizing the planning process 
in VR agencies is based on the role of the 
organization's members irr the process. 

' The Top-Down Approach 

The top-down approach operates as the name 
implies. Top management analyzes the agency's 
objectives, and reviews and defines the allocation 
of resources to further the identified objectives. 
The next step is the communication of these deci- 
sions to the middle managers who refine and add 
more detail for operational purposes. Descending 
the organizational structurej^the decisions con^ 
tinue to be analyzed and become more and more 
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finite. Other organizational plans. e.g», goal set- 
ting and objective specification, follow a similar 
path down the organization chart, ^ * 

Historically, the approach to planning in most 
organization^l^miblic and private, has been from 
the top downTCritics point out that this has led to 
technologies being geared to meet the needs of 
top management. Others dissatisfied with the 
top-down roethod suggest that countless reports 
are generated that are useless to management as 
well as the practitioner. 

The Bottom-Up Approach 

Reh ab1[tttation practitioners usUally feel that 
planning in a vocational rehabilitation agency wyi 
not enhance client service delivery unless and un- 
til it proceeds from the bottom up; that planqing 
must begin by looking at what happens; **where 
the rubber meets the road". In the bottom-up ap- 
proach, a model plan with the information needed 
to generate and support decisions is developed at 
the practitioner level. The model plan is expand- 
efd as other needs are integrated at successively 
higher management levels. 



This approach also has some obvious problems. 
Planning without top management's support in- 
evitably encounters conflicts, sometimes with 
previously established agency objectives. Once 
this occurs, the'bottom-up plan suffers. 

Combining These Approaches 
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A more successful umnngorlal approach may bo 
a combination of top-down; and bottom-up. In the 
combined approach, the nlttatpr plan states the- 
organization's objectives. This solidifies the sup- 
port of top management, which is essential to suc- 
cess of the plan. The specific details of Jtho master , 
plan are then developed starting at the service 
delivery level. Thus, commitment to the master 
plan Is generated at both the field office and top 
manageihent levels. 

Steps In The Planning Proce^ 

Regardless of the organlEational approach to 
planning, th^re is a series of steps an agency 
should taHe to decide on and inlplement a new or 
modified computer system: 

1. Needs assessment 

2. Feasibility study 

3. Systems design | 

4. Testing 

5. Training 

6. Installation 

The process begins with the identification of a 
problem(s) with the agency's information process- 
ing procedures! A needs assessment determines 
if a system can be developed to solve the problem. 
If so, a detailed feasibility study outlines alter- 
natives so that a decision to proceed can,bc^ made. 
(Of course, the decision could be to forget about 
the whole thing.) Systems design involves the 
analysis of present procedures and the specifica- 
tion of the hardware, software and staff needed 
for the new system. After software is developedi 
testing is conducted to ascertain if the system 
performs as desired; staff is trained in the new 
procedures and finally the system is installed and 
operating. 

A discussion of each step in the process follows. . 

■1, 

Needs Assessment 

In a needs assessment, the agency identifies 
not only needs but service delivery problems thati?* 



could bo alleviated by improved information pro^ 
cessing procedures and weighs the urgency and 
Importance of the problems for priority sotting. If 
this critical first step is overlooked or conducted 
superficially , the result can be the purchase of ex- 
pensive hafedware and the development of com- 
plex programs when inexpensive alternatives 
would work just as well. It is not uncommon for 
an agency to purchase equipment and then begin 
to ask how it can be used. 

Conducting a needs j^ssessment involves 
gathering and analyzing data on the information 
required by the organization, and the information 
flow within the organization. This will help 
delineate how the agency functions. Data should 
be gathered to answer questions such as: 

What forms are*generated? . ' 

What information is on each form? 

Who fills out the form? 

What happens to the form once it is completed? 

How is the information used? 

Once there is an understanding of what and 
how information is collected, the focus shifts to 
what information the agency needs to have. For 
example: 

What information is needed about the clients? 
vendors? employers? - 

For what purpose? 

What forms are needed? 

What kinds of analyses are required? 

The data collection and analysis pha§e usually 
cannot be accomplished simply by asking service 
delivery staff what would help them do a better 
job. Some will find the current system all right 
while others would indicate they do not rely on 
data. Realistic4Jly most counselors are not 
familiar enough with the potential of computers 
to think creatively about possible applications. 

It would be helpful in this beginning stage to 



schodulo somv protrainiuK ""of staff a half day 
traiuliiK session to iutroduco ^staff to tho com. 
putor. itH potentials and pitfalls. Such a «cssiou 
would rtMuovo tho inystory surrounding com. 
putters, onahlo staff to vont foellnKS, clear up 
misunderstandings, while at the same tfme in- 
dicating the aKeney is serious about improving in- 
formation processing procedures. It would alsoS^ 
improve the quality of future input from the staff. ^ 

The final step in conducting a needs assess- 
ment is the identification of agency problems that 
the computer might help overcome. Spell out the 
nature of the problems, their sizo, how 
widespread they are and what happens if they are 
ignored. These problems must then be matched 
up with the potontiaj benefits a computer could 
provide such as: 

1. Obtaining infohmution previously 
unavailable 

2. Receiving information in a more timely 
manner 

3. Improving operations 

4. Performing calculations not previously 
possible 

. i 

5. Improving decision making 

;-:>^ 

The specific decision to be' made at the conclu- 
sion of the needs assessment is whether or not a 
system can be developed to alleviate identified 
problems in information processing. If the conclu- 
sion is positive, the agency proceeds to the next 
step in the planning process. If the conclusion is 
negative, the agency should discontinue its 
planning. 

Feasibility Study 

Three primary activities occur at this 3.tep in 
the planning process; development of a plan for 
the system, specification of alternative methods 
of achieving the plan and selection of the most 
feasible alternative. 

The system's plan should spell out in general 
terms what the systjem should do. It would detail 
what information is needed, when and why it is 



collected, i.e.. specify the Input and output 
desired. The plan should tiefine the tmuudaries of 
the system financial inforuuitioivouly, client <lata. 
vendor and employer information/elc. When com 
pleted. tht» system's plan should j?]>^^ agen 
cy*s long range iuhhIh and goals foN information 
processing, Proi'(»dures do not havV to be too 
detailed at this- point although there should be 
enough information so that anyone examining the 
plan can understand ihv technological applini^ 
tions. 

The ^)lan serves several purposes, It com- 
munfcates the needs of the agency, provides for 
the integration of proposed and current applica- 
tions within the system, and helps avoid duplica- 
tion. A nei^ system can be developed while ensur- 
ing compatibility with the current one. 

Agencies can develop their systems and the 
technology that goes into them in several ways, 
Three of the more commonly used approaches are 
the total management information system, in- 
cremental and modular. 

Total Management Inforthation Systems Ap- 
proach - This approach is based on the assump- 
tion that all activities in an organization are inter- 
related and thus the information should be totally 
integrated. Data from all over the agency are col- 
lected, providing a mass of information that can 
be used for different purposes and for different 
kinds of processing, e.g.. client listings, payrolls, 
summary reports and management decision sup- 
port. The problem with this approach is that it is 
difficult to consider every possible issue of impor- 
tance to^the agency before designing the system, 
so the final product may not be able to address all 
of the needs. This approach could also lead to 
masses of data accumulated at high storage costs, 
information banks becoming needlessly cumber- 
some and many reports being produced that are 
never used. i \ 

Incremental^pproach - Most often, vocatfpnal 
rehabilitation agencies, like the majority of pimHc 
agencies, approach system development in- 
crementally- Basically, the philosophy here is to 
begin with what is currently in place in the 
organization and then add another application to 
the system- For example, an agency may have its 
financial operations on the computer. The deci- 
sion is then made to add a client tracking system. 
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(c)IIowo(l Itttor hy a system 6f cllt^nt data flU^». 
With the incroinontal approael^. tjaoh »y.Htom \h 
deHignod and op^^ruttul HepVratVly rcmultinK in 
redundant torma/lnen^ustMi paperwork and eon- 
UialnK output* 



ManaRers with a pruKmatio bont may argue 
that the incremental approach is the most 
realistic way to approach planning, that the plan- 
ners are dealing with the here and now and not 
wasting time brainstorming approaches that lire 
unlikely to materialize in the forseeable future. 
The difficulty with this approach is it represents 
j\ piecemeal way of meeting agency needs one pro^ 
blem is solved while others are ignored or even 
made worse. 

Modular Approach > The modular approach 
combines the best features of the management in- 
formation system approach with the incremental. 
This approach advocates an incremental, one- 
step-at-a-time strategy with each step guided by a 
master plan. A master plan ensures that new ap- 
plications arc compatible with and integrated in- 
to the agency's data base. Each new component 
can address a number of agency needs. The 
modular approach focuses the agency's attention 
on what c^n be done with present staff and 
resources. New applications caij be pursued one 
by one with the most important needs being ad- 
dressed first. 

With a broad plan in place that outlines where 
th#agericy wants to go, planners begin to explore 
in detail alternative courses of action which 
might be undertaken. The examination should in- 
clude the various hardware configurations and 
software packages available, and a detailed look 
at the operating system (batch, real time or time 
sharing), what the system provides (input and 
output, secondary storage), centralized or 
distributed processing, kinds of processireg* 
available, and additional functions needed 
(backup system, security). One alternative which 
should not be overlooked is retaining the present 
system. Table 2 lists decisions which need to be 
unade regarding hardware and software. 

The various alternatives ^e evaluated^n the 
basis of criteria established W^^^e planners. Such 
criteria would include a^enay constraints in 



terms of money and staff resources, the^idvan 
tagos aud dlsailvantages of each nlternativS,, the 
cost benefit of each plan including the system's 
operatinit and injt^ial costs, the agency's priorities 
and the Impact of each alternative on* the 
organization and Its subunits. 

In looking at the different options, the planners 
should review what has been done elst^here. If 
another VU agency has developed (In similar 
" system, it can be used as a model or to assist in 
design. If the search reveals no similar service 
delivery system and there Is no internal ex- 
perience available, the planners are advised to re- 
ly on a systems consultant rather than computer 
sales persons. - 

Table 2 

Management Decislnns on Technology 
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From: H.C Lura«. Jr. Information Syitcnin Conceptji for ManaKement. NY: 
MrGaw HilM978. P-90. 

in conducting a feasibility study, all options 
available to help meet the stated goals should be 
reviewed, their advantages determined, and the 
cost of the options determined. In addition to 
money costs, there are other costs in time, effort, 
and morale. 

At the end of this planning phase, a tentative 
decision should be reached on the hardware con- 
figuration and the software packages needed to 
accomplish the specific objectives and their costs. 
With this in hand, the. systems design can be 
developed in detail. ^ 



Tho inilliil plan forlh Hy?*lviiiH kouU for the 
ttK<MU7 to improve^ stM'virt* dolivory opt^nUiuiis. 
The foiiHihillty Nitiuly ntvonM whnl tools an^ 
iU'^mUmI to n^at'ii tho^o «oalH. Now thr planntTfi 
inu.it d«»?iiKii tlic nprrifii' sy?iU'ia in dotait. 

At thiH point, objH'tivvN arc nocdiMi for ai'hiov 
iiiK iHich of tlu* n»at havr Innm dovolopiMl. 
Tht'so ohjVetivi's numt lu> rtMli?itii' statemiMit.s of 
what will \)v iUmv. Thr action slt'ps Mot forth who 
Mhouhl <lo what and wIumi. thus :ipreifyinK the 
strati'Ki*'^. priorities, stMiuence, and tiniin^ neoil 
4m| to execute the plan. For exanjple. the planners 
need to addreMH the following queslion.s: What 
items of information about the client, vendor or 
employer, collected hy whom and when, should he 
entered on which forms? Who will enter data on 
the nuichine? Who is responMible for operating 
the machine? How will they be trained and their 
activities superyi?ie<l? What information, process- 
ed how» should be routinely reported to whom in 
what format and when? Such questions will help 
the planners specify the actions and tasks 
necessary to meet the objectives. It is the goals. 
objectives,-actions, and tasks that then make up 
the systems plan. 



The planners also must bt? concerned with deci- 
sions relating to acquisition of computer hard- 
ware and software. Based on the previously 
developed plan, the agency should prepare a writ^ 
ten request for proposals. This request is sent to 
various vendors, who in turn propose equipment. 
Infornfiation contained in this reguest should in- 
clude a description of the desired input and out- 
put, potential maximum volume of the system, ac^ 
ceptable iurnarcund time,- types of processing 
needed (calculations, counts), amount and ac- 
cessibility of storage. In summary the request for 
proposals should provide a detailed .picture of 
what the system is to do. 

The agency has three alternatives in acquiring 
a system: 

1. Buy a system and use it as is 

2. Buy a system and modify it 

3. Assemble hardware and software and . 



develop pro^rraui.s front scratch, 

The probability of obtalninK an "insitani" 
«yHlen> in hinall. Most sysUMn?* retpiirr modilini 
tion to meet ihe aK«'ncy'*^ needi. Thi^i can be writ 
ten in as part of the contract with the vendor or 
can be dom* in house if the e^xperllHe is availablr. 
Should the agency chooM^ the third alternative 
develof) the MyMtein itntdf the work may he con 
tracle<l out to a systerns developer or may he pi-r 
formed by in house software development person 
nel. The agency may end up with a tailor made 
J^ystem but it also will have invfstrd considerable 
lime atid money to achieve It, ^ 

Thv systems design phasr is crucial to the sue 
cessful implementation of rompnter technology 
within the agency service delivery system. This 
phase will probably consume months Jf not years, 
of the agency's attention. Kveryone whose job iJ 
affected by the new procedures should revicw'the 
<lesign, understand it and have a chance to .sug 
gest modifications. (See Appendix F for two case 
studies of implementation in VR agencies.) ' 

Testing 

It is fair to say that few computer 
systems work right the first time; few 
programs run right the first ti.me; few 
office procedures run smoothly when 
first implemented, and new forms are 
never free of ambiguity. The system 
needs to be tested, modified, retested.. 
remodified - in the jargon of the 
^ trade, ''debugged*'. (Taylor and 
Gibbons, 1980) 



Before th'e new system is put into operation, all 
parts of the system should be tested with sample 
data, separately and together, to see that they 
perform as expected. Test runs should be con- 
ducted until it is verified that the system works 
satisfactorily. 

It is during this phase that manuals are 
prepared ^scribing what e^ch program does,_^ 
how it wl)rks, and what the output provides. 
Agency s/aff can use the system only if the pro- 
cedures lire clearly spelled out. 

Trainiofg 
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Since one purpose at the new «y«tem is, 
rhiinge enittting^ procedures, truiniHK of »ym u 
rrucUI. Ail InctivlduttU h^va to onderatam) whnt 
the new syiilen) re^JUires, Anxii^Ueii ttntJ fe^rs 
about the computerWt^ li)(»ly t^ reappetir nt this 
time. Hut the more ^tiiff has been involved in 
previous steps of theWocess, lha less severe the 
problem is likely to IwT ttt this stSK**. 

Inst«ll«tl^^_^^^ 

^Conversion and instalUlion o(fKe*syiilem oc^ 
coirs next, dnd should be phssed in if at alt posui 
Iffle. Th^i is, one deparim*'"^ geographic area 
ifculd be converted llrst by creating the initial 
files for the new system. With the new system 
beginning operations, many agencies discontinue 
the old manual systenu This could be a fatal- 
mistake. It is difficult to be sure that a system is 
performing fully as designed. The best procedure 
is to run l>oth manual and automated systems un 
til the new syst^ra.is performing smoothly. The 
agency should, oleourse, have backup computer 
pro^dures which can bemused to recover from an 
disruption or failure in the system. Such pro- 
cedures could include periodic printing of 
cumulative data, copying of all data into secon- 
dary storage (disks or tapes) or a duplicate 
system using a different magnetic medium. 

Good planning is part art, part science. To the 
persons responsible for planning the incorpora- 
tion of a new technology into an agency*s service 
delivery system, the following advice is given: 

• Check to see if someone else has already 
done this. Avoid re inventing the wheel. 

• Recognize that full systems develogiment 
will probably take years. 

• Use th^ modular approach to systems 
design. 

• Be extremely careful with the initial 
specifications. While consultants can be us- 
ed, the bulk of the work should b6 done in- 
ternally. 

• Be alert to organizational dynamics. Watch** 
^ especially for changes in the balance of 

. power and radical changes in communication 
'channels (See Chapter 7), 

The success of the plan developed will turn on 
the content of the plan and its acceptance by staff. 



llumm Aipects of (h^ IManniag Pr4»f<»iiit 

]% iii commonly believed that in order to 
develop and install a computer vystemi 4 lyitems 
analyat must be in charge; that the analyst alone 
has the tools and techniques (or designing the 
system. While technical expertise is in^portant in 
thti development of computer baatid sysiems.it is 
the users' reactions which determine the succ<^ss 
of the system, Thus it is r^^cornmended that the 
agency's staff (users) be responsible for the 
design of the system with technical Assistance 
from the computer professionaU. The costs of 
staff time invested in the planning process is 
more than recovered in improved system design* 
^he speed of acceptance and implementation. 

Lucas (1978) has outlined and described the 
roles of users and computer experts in each stage 
of the planning process. 

Table 3 

^* ^ KesponalbilUies During the System 
Planning Cycle 



InripUon 



Sjrilrmt An*lj«»« 



TfStinit 



ApphrAllon, aktlrh intnt 



ly itrm «nd prnpotid 

• Urrnitlv««, ««t»rl 
AllrrciAtiv* (or t)r»ixn 

Ifrlp drirrib« ffii«itnt( 
«yitrm. <-oUrrl arid 

• nilyxr diU 

IV iiKn output, input. 
pr^<»««tnf toKif, pUn for 
rotivrriion »nd forrciit 
impArt on un^ri, |J«»4iKn 
minuii prorr«1ur9«, 
rrmnn iwAr« of filv 
itrurturri ind dr«<gn 

Hrview ip«>rifirition«, 
hrip drvrtoj^ np^rifi^A 
tioni for niinuil 
prorrdurrfl 



Monitor profcrrsi 



OrnrrtU U»t dftU And 
evAlaAt« results 



|,i«i«n to rvt|uir«m#nt«. 
rr«(wnd 4)ur«ti(jfli, d« 
vt»« ttttfrnltU,*!, 
uvtnn foUgH #«tim«tff«. 
pr«p«<tf prclim<n«rjr 
■urvry 

KvAU'At# A)t«rn«ttv«i 
ucing tgrvrd U|*on 



Condurt «n«l)ri(i. roll«>rl 
dft^A, «nd do<umrflt 
(inHin(« 

|^r»«nt A)trrnAtivr« And 
trftdroffs to uwr« (or 
th*ir drnsion* 



C(»mhin# uvr nrvdi witdi 
tf<'hnirAi require men tii to 
develop tp^ificAtiOflS., 
develop l«<hnirAl ron-ver 
•ion plftn 

OrgAniie profTimminjf. 
design modules, rode 
proffTiois 

Ik" • 
Tcst'lroicrim modu{«s 
indivlduAll; ind in entire 
lyslem 
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LUH-jM^i i<«iMiit4 ^4«^>><#« 




..ft.::- 



The lut^r iniiUU^i lh«* preliminary ?iurv^y by 
!»ut{H«^«tinK fiolratiitl applicAlion* The infornu 
lion airrvice* deparlmenl reapondii with tt rough 
t?»llffi4l<» uf iti (Irsirahilily and with st^vi^rai aUtir 
naUvt? a^yplem!*, t?.K., improvtsm^nti* to preii^nt in 
formation prptfsislof acUvitir?i, a liatch sysiiem.a 
p»ckaKt\ or an on line system, rwch mrrtlng aomt? 
prrcmtaK*' of u^**r nredn. A preliminary survey 
evaluates each alternative on criteria developed 
by the planning eommitlee. The planning c«>mmit' 
tet* authorize?* a ft%»«ibility study, possibly 
etiminating ^ome alternative!! suggested in the 
preliminary survey. 

The information Hervice* departruent staff con 
duclH the feaHibilily study with help and advici 
from users. Users conduct an analysis of the ex 
istinx system and help the information services 
(^•partment evaluate variou?j alteratives on 
criteria specified by the planning committee. The 
planning committee selects an alternative for im- 
plementation. Possibly the committee chooses the 
alternative of no new system^ in which case the 
application may be held in abeyance until chang- 
ing conditions make it feasible. 

If the decision is to proceed with the develop- 
ment of a new system, users and the information 
•services department staff collaborate to analyze 
the existing system. Users aid by explaining ex- 
isting processing procedures and providing data. 
The computer staff uies this information to docu- 
ment the existing systems and help establish the 
boundaries of a new system. 



Next the design of a new system begins. Users 
design their own output and input and basic pro- 
cessing logic. The information services depart- 
ment acts as a catalyst, presenting alternatives 
for users to consider. A plan for conversion, in- 
cluding a forecast of the impact of the system on 



»l| potenti4l u*c>ri*. AhJuM be' developed. A rm 
v0r#liin pUn'fttii N ntWi^d m ihi« poi^u, 
yii»ri d«*«igfi manual pr(A'«dure«. 

Thp information n^rvic^n ttaff d^v^lop^ dt^inU 
Pi\ uptxUiraUaiiii baited on the loi(ie and re 
i|uirementi np^elfjed by m^f^i the aUff ^Uo 
prepartJi a lechnlcal runvt?r*ion plan. The u%^r^ 
on the design review the technic at ptan^ and 
4U0 work on the development o( upecKieationi for 
manual procedurei. 

The uaer rote during programming k one of 
monitoring prugreaa, Are modern techniques! be 
Ing used to mjinftgi^ programming? U a project 
i(rhedul«» maintained und are re&uurcen 
reallocated as necesisiary to achieve installation on 
liChedule? However, the bulk of the responsibility 
during this stage rests with the information ser 
^ice!i department. The staff has to design pro 
gramming modules, code them, and teal them in 
:dividually and in comtdnation. 

During testing, users ahoutd defin^ data for 
test programs. An attempt should be inade to 
generate some data with errora to be sure the 
system will catch them, l^ors should carefully 
examine test results and evaluate the adequacy of 
processing. Some kind of acceptance test should . 
also be conducted by the information services 
department and the resets evaluated hy users. A 
parallel test of old ancTnew procedures or pilot 
studies may be used for this purpose. 

% 

Traini ng is essenUal for smooth conversion and 
installation. Users develop matf?rial.s and actually 
conduct the training sessions. Training can often 
be combined with testing; the preJhi^Uon of test 
data serves to help train users. The irt^rmation 
V services stall^aids in the preparation of rnkterials 
and has the responsibility for training the opera- 
ti^s staff. 

' Finally, during operations, users furnish data 
for input and work with the output. The user will 
probably suggest enhancements and modifica- 
tions to the system over time. The information 
services department processes the data to pro- 
duce output reliably, as scheduled. The itiforma- 
tion services department should also look for im- 
provements itself and respond to modifications 
suggested by users. 
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• ^ A co; _ 




igericy^ 0^^ of > 



t^a.itclig;^^^ systfeJf^^in^i^iU b.e' painless, cheap 



. : :^^^hoUgh it may^ app(|ai^s^ft|^ and necessary 

VNif^<i^^li^^s^^ a move 

-J /*may p^^^ it 
if is widely tejijev^ evidence to sup- 

jJort ♦th^ idea thi^t computer systems save money. 
■ \h more realistic h^pe is that, costs can be contain- 

-i^d at^e current . 
. '■. . V-:..".vv';- ■. -■ v' 

. I^co^ts ilre'not p^ohibitivey there are other c6n- 
\ '*::itipaints in|^^^ in the computer which must be 
Y .^^^^ts^P'^^br^i^ implemientatioft! 
;#r' GoinpUters are unable to do sorrfe things that peo- 
; ^ ; plfe find easy to do: use associative reasoning, 
^ feXxieyt relevant past experiences, distill the 
essenqe froni a mass "of data or make intielligent 
guesses ofvsoiMions t^ proJblems. 



I: 



A great deal of information can be stored in a 
computer's memory, but the computer can't' 
locate it unless it is told by a person where^to find 
it. In addition, computes cannot make qualitative • 
evaluations, of information nor coiSprehend rela- 
tionships between multiple pieces of data/ 

The failure to understand the limitat^ns*of the 
technology can seriously hamper successful im- 
plemieritation. 



Minimizing Staff Resistance,. 

Every person who works with the computer 
system, even indirectly, is part of the system and 
will be affected by it. Conversely, each pterson 
will affect th«f^ystem. The way the system affects 
. individuals has an\important beaming on its suc- 
/ce'ss or failure. \ 

..J. /. ■■ , .■" . • 

Many authors contend that inadequate litilfza- 
ti6n of technology is prjmarily a function of users' 
resistance or inability to under.stand the new in- 
novation (Danzinger, 1977). The truth is there are 
many things inherent in the computer and its im- 
plementation into the agency which make staff a^:?* . 
ceptajice difficult. f v 

- . ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ■ •'■ ' ■ ■■ ■■ ■ . ■ v^' 

Inforfiiation m a tangible, physical form.is What 
^most persons are comfortable with. When infor-^; 
ma^ion goes directly into a cont|p^ter is yiew:^ " 
ed . later on a TV screen,i:?i<]^';p^ fo^m^^^ 
associated with th^ data^;it;^^^^ not sur-^ 

prisinjg that most peopldi:i(^i insecure in casting 
their lot with the conipu^^^^ Intellectuallyv tliey 
. can accept that the ^ata are there, but it requires 
a considerable.act of faith. ; /^^ 

Further, coi^ijtiunication with the computer 
must be on its' terms. Inforniation. jnust be 
clas^fied, categorized and -qua ntifti^S^ before H 
can be processed. The format^of thW^^^^^^^ 
printout may leave nriucli to lie desired. One; fre- 
'qiiently h^s to scrutinize and work-^^^^^ 
extract the deseed imp,^^^^ 

"^^th the constraints imposed by the 
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technology, there are staff attitudes and fears 
which cannot ignored. Some of the more com- 
mon negative feelings are: 

L The computer will replace workers. 

2. .Clients will be dehumani:ied. ^ ^ 

" 3. Worker discretion and autonomy will be 
decreased or eliminated. 

4. The irtoney should be spent oh clients. 

5. ' • Less time will be spent on cli^ntsl 

6. '^t^ore work'^to do with leS^ results. 



* t» Errprs made by cpjn 
cdrjlcted. / , V 



er^will never be . 



itf^blind 




Staff resistance caft Jt)exrc 
spots and attitudes whioh thje pl2iriil6f^^^^^^ in 
their preoccupatioii'>yith the texrhriical aspects of 
the systeni. They become io eng^rossed .wit^^ 
te^finology that they Qari. biecpme obliyibiis the 
things\that bothef ■p®*^P^®' the. human factors in- 
volved in th^ctran^itipn. ' ' ' 

Resistance also can be generatedi)ecause the 
know-how of the. -field'" staff is overlooked. The 
field/staff are experienced specialists and can 
sppf practical difficulties in the system before it 
"^is too iat^e. Ideally; planners will seek field input 
before they plrogress.too^rjn the planning jiiro- 
cess. This^^ill allow the field :^ff to (fcnscien^^ 
tiously Vnd methodically siftTlEhrough Qvery* 
aspect of their work, thereby jmproying the pro- 
posed change^, with explicit and detailed suggest 
tions for incorporation into the system. The 
resistances oh both sides would then be kept to a 
minimum . — -"^ — " ' 

Top and niiddle lev^l managers should realize 
that preparing the organization for the 
technological change is perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in successful implementation. They 
must facilitate comniunication and understanding 
Within the 'Organization: All parties' need to 
; understand and respfect the fact that the system 
developers arid the fiisers have different goals, 
outlooks, languages, time perspectives and styles 
of operation. Staff will normally resist change, 
subvert innovation^ a'hd persist witl0 current 



An important eltmon/iin implemonting the new 
technology is stuft a^|Jptunce of change. That ac-?. 
ceptance can; ber(ei>h4^ people know why a. % 
change is neoded/oii. waited. Th reason^may be . 
econyomic, or geared toward improvenient of a \ 
work situatioh, bu^'^iho reason is an iitipolrtant fac-?.- 
tor in acceptaiice.li'nd utilization by the people in« 
volved (Sfenn, MS^^ ; ; - 

What ortptti^^ees 'generally resist is not^ 
technical change butClgocial chpii||$';; i.e.. the' 



change in relatipnships. or in the 'wiy they dpj^ 
their jobs; Mjinigers must be cc^ernM with thip: ^ 
prevailing; values. ati,titudes||!j&'^^ of the 



organization and it^^^^taff*? 



/'must be ^ri 



^ understanding of whwf^J^m^ 
job functions will be susViri'ed or changed. If a 
well estabtftheii work group is ^ '^^^^ 

one should '.b^ 'faciHtated: ,E^^^ whosfe 
, careers/riire disfiipt^df ^^^^^ be counseled. If^ a 
-jdlj^iS altered, a new job definition is, required. 
Management should use as a resource, persOtis 
. who \yPrk closely with. field staff and Understand 
the feiisting'Tfelationships, Fi6ld%aff will pro-* 
bably respond . positively to the^e indrviduals 
whereas any ac\ionby other central management 
may be pef^eived as change in^posed from out- 
-■ '.sjde,. ; 



operating procedures,. 



t There nieexls to be give-and-take between all 
staff. Each individual has. valuable skills and ^ ^ 
kirowledge. Securing employee .participatipn in ; 
implementing changes is axjbriiatic in\mdnage- , 
ment, ,but participation .. cannot jbe created ar- 

• tificaUy.*Enrolpy<5iB:partici be used 
as a device^tp sanction management, decisions. 

' RealTparticifiation is ba^ 

Employees. need a woPkiiJfe knowledge of the 
. technology to. be impleinented. Often such infor- 
_ ^,mation is transmitted in complicated and 
technical terms which leaves most employees con- 
' fused and frustrated. The failure to provide ade- 
quate exjplanations can mean a job previously per- 
formed with satisfaction and understanding will 
now be performed without concern and with less \ 
productivity.' Lt is often ignorance that leads to 
the misuse of technology. >; 

The costs of4 good training program aVe often 

* overlooked in implementation planrimg. These . 
. costs are a worthwhile in VQ|tmerTt:^ however, 

when weigh^'d against the costs of an unsuc- . 
cessful ftnplementation experience, fraining 



materials should be packaged for staff at all 
levels in the agency; If a consultant is ugetf, this 
responsibility should be built into the contract. 
The materials should be user-centered, which can 
be assured by including a training specialist in 
the development of the materials. Another ex- 
cellent* strategy is to select those employees who 
are ready to accept the innovation to play a 
leadership role in introducing the innovation to 
fellow employees. 

Consultants 

One decision that needs to be made during plan- 
ning or implementation is whether or not to call 
in a consultant ifor assistance. A consultant should 
be considered only after the problem to be solved 
has been clarified or defined, and; the strategies 
for solution have been generated. In general, con- 
sultants should not be used unless they are clear- 
ly the best solution under present conditions. 
Limited resources can be utilized more effective- 
ly in the. future by building the agency's in-house 
technical capacity. That is not to say that outside 
consultants shoi^not be used. THe agency may 
consider a. consumnt when: 

• a task is to be performed once a nidi outside 
.private groups are equipped to accomplish 

-^he task; 

• fresh input is needed; or 

• the skills needed require a higher salar}^ 
than the agency can pay. 

. ■ ■ ^ ' > ■ ■ . 

If a consultant is' brought in, there are several 
things that may haVe to be dealt with: 'ir? ' ' 



: "'i' l. ■■ 



• they can upset routines; 

• they can provide pooj^ advice; 
• • they c^n overextend. budgets; P 

• they can create a dependence on. 
^ theipselves; , 

• they do not know the organization or the en- 
vironment. 

There are also'social dimensions to consider as 
the personality: of the consultant and the tasks 
performed by the consultant could exacerbate ex- 
isting problems in an agency. But it is ftlso impor- 
tant to recognize that the consultant provides 
knowledge where and when it's needed, brings in- 



novation to the agency and has expertise in solv- 
ing problems within organizations and programs. 

The contract negotiated with the consultant is 
a key factor in assuring the success of the project 
The phrasing of the contract is especially impor- 
tant for it establishes the base for utilization, 
monitoring and evaluation. The nwre specific the 
contract, the less likely there is to be any 
misunderstanding. Items that should be address- 
ed in the. contract include: " . 

• schedule for fees and. payments; 

• schedule for completion of elements;, 

amount of organization staff time to be com- 
mitted; 

•^ type and nature of reports to be submitted; 

• professional liability insurance; 

• nonassignability of contract; 

• official overseeing and approving changes, 
subcontracts; 

• control and use of reports^ 

• kinds of individuals consultant wil) assign; 

• performance bonds for major design work; 

• conditions for cancellation. 



If a coiTSulta^t is used, the manager has to in- 
vest adequate time and resources to' assist/ the 
consultant. Each organization's situ'ition has a 
unique set of conditions, and even if the 'task 
definition has been clarified properly, the consul- 
tanris**^ going to be able to foresee all of the 
contingencies. They will need information and 
direction, Diit excessive leadership and/or task 
d^i^ands may undermine effective implementa- 
tion. The manager must be careful lest the consul:^ 
^ant assumes management responsibility. 

Effective utilization of the consultant depends 
on the ability oi management to develop an ac- 
curaje perceptiortof the task to be accomplished, 
to choo§e a consultant who is equipped to do the 
,task and to create the machinery and orgtiniza- 
tional environmejit-which will promote the suc- 
ces| of the plan.^^^ally, management- mlist be 
ready to accept responsibility for a poor pr6duft 
should that^e t^e result. ' V« 

. Privacy And Security 

When planning and implementing an^ informj^^v 



tion systom which involvos client data/precau- 
/- . tions must be takon to insure privacy and s|g^ri- 

ty of tho data; This is true for manual as will as 

computer systems, but the potential for abSse is 
; greater with the computer. Client records on com- 
{ ' {niters are better organized, more visible and 

more available than manual records. 

Privacy refers to the right of individuals to. 
determine t6 what extent information about them 
' ^ ^ can be transmitted to others. Security refers to 
''■.f the protection of data against disclosure to 
unauthorized persons or unauthorized modifica- 
tion or^dcistruction. ^The breach of privacy or 
.7 : security iWb^ or premeditated. 

" jSiiic4;client ihfdrn^a^ travels a lengthy path 
\ v^(rdto coU^^ privacy and security 

K^'^^P^^ employees, procedures, 

^ r':^;^ and printouts. Ontrol 

^ J^/tfni^ must be^carefuUy thought through and 
s^tematically. Controls fall into 
iv: ' y.tl)re^^ categor|j^: physical, technological an^ ad- 

^ U > jfninisti'ative. / 

,. . ■ ^ . '■ 

f' ; :;;. PJiysical controls includp'- such things as 
■■'4 . ' 'segregatidV^ Computgr operations from the sur- 
, rounding office enviriffinent, locked rooms, lock- 
V \ erf terminciia arfd cabinets, ancl client%sensitive 
> " ' pap Control of the 

i ^ technology can be e'njikticed by user identification 
. codes which are <?hanged frequently, terminal 
identification numbers and limiting user access to 
specific data bases, e.g., statistical data, in- 
/ dividual caseload, demojg;raphic information or 
financial data. f j^ ' <^ \^ . 

Administr^ative controls primarily involve 
monitoringreports and verbal feedback to assure 
the syste^ is operating pro|j^y. Monitoring 
should consist of procedures to track disclosures 
of client information, which can be handled by a 
disclosure log. The kind of information collected 
in tfte log would b,e: ^ 

• date arid tjme of disclosure; W 

• type of transaction; 

• user access code; ^ 

• client identifiers. 7 

The control measures which are inltituted 
"v? should be designed to: 



• prevent Unauthorized access to ollont info^^J» 
matlon; • '^^V.» 



• limit access to users on a need-to*know basis; 

• provide monitoring of access. 

Monitoring, Evaluating And Maintaining 

I The new computer system is operating but 
much remains to be done. No system operates 
perfectly and the^sultant high frustration level - 
of staff must be dealt with. Users will lack insight 
"into the raflge of capabilities of the techttology ' 
while th^ techniciansrwTll probably find th% 
system significantly less than anticipated. There * 
. is a real danger th^t the frustrations will turn in- 
to permanent disgust. ' . # 

Managers must, work closely with staff during 
this period. Staff ^skills must be increased. The 
bugs in the system ne'^d to be worked out. Com- 
munication between users and technicians needs 
to be direct and continubiis.^And system modifica- 
tions should be made to accommodate unforegej 
problems. 

:^ ■ / . 

Close monitoring of the implementation pro-V 
cess is required. Managers ne^idkto be awar(^ of 
i5fajor delays and potential (?oi^t overrun. They 
should insist on sufficient documentation to iden- 
tify problems and evaluate the system. 



The managers need to be on the lookout for 
new and expanded activities b^gjindertaken by 
the agency using the new Initially the 

coiitiputer will be underutilized and technical staff 
may be inspired ^fo initiate ni^w projects which 
could result in' an unnecessary burderi'On field 
staff and the system 'itself. 

Frequently^ ;t)venplopked in implement!^ a^ne^ 
system are the costs of keeping the system goin^. 
"Finished" is . a word seldom spoken as 
quirements often change before the implemeiita- 
tion is completed. Parts of the systenH such 2^s 
specific hardware items or particular programs, 
need replacement or expansion to cope with~:in- 
creasing workloa.ds or changing •applications. 
Such software maintenance often represents ^50 
to 80 percent of the ultimate investment in the 
system (Covvey and McAllister, ^980). However, 
the failure to consider growth and change will 
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result In a's^^lom that costs ovoryono but sorvoa , ticipatod and adocfuately planned for. Stripped of 

» their mystery and the erroneous idea that they 



no .one^ 



can solve every .probjem, computer systems 
!• or good or ill, a comput(?r system will aubstan- emerge as a mixture of hardware, software and 
tially alter the agency's way of doing business. people - another tool for service delivery 
This is not necessarily bad if the effects are an- 
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Glossary 



AcouMtli: Coupler - A tiovico that nllow« oluctronic dovicoa to communicato by iimkinK and listoninK 
to aounds ovttr a tolophonu. ' H> 

Analog Cojnputfir - Qomputftr that performs oporation.s on continuous signalfl, such a« voltugo fluctua- 
tioi^ waveforms^ etc. ; . 

Applicftlions Programmer - A ferson who writes out a set of specific computer instructions to do a 
specific job* , ^ ^ . 

. Applications Software f Specific programs that apply the computer's capability to a user's require- 
ments. May bo supplied by the manufacturer, purchased from a software house or written by the 
■ user. 1 ■■ ■ . 

; ■ - •■ ■- - ; ; ^, ^ ■ ■ - ' . . " - ' 

Assembly Lang(iage • Language which uses codej^ and symbols to input ^a to produce machine ' 
instructions. ti^, ■ '/ ,• 

BASIC - Computer language which permits not'only4|coss"to but on^^%d nianipulation of data. '• v., . 

Batch- Processing -.A number of similar data input' items grouped together and processed at/one *^^ 
operation.^ ^" ' ■ ■ \. \ . ' 

Baud • A Measure of the amtyant of information transmitted in a given anfoiint oftimi, usually bits per 

■Bit - ThTsmallest unit of information recognized by the computer. One of the two digits of a binary 
./numllft Wandl). ■ ' , ''^ " 

. ^ ■ . . ■ o. ■ .-.^^ , ■ ■ 

Black Box ^ Slang terlti fo*r central^processing unit." * 

> ■ \ • 

Byte^^A sequence of adjg^ e^Ubits (usually 8 or 16) opetated on as a unit to form a single character^ 

Ca^tbode Ray Tube ICRT'f^»Iiji^ractice'; a TV set or any television screpn. display. ' 

Central Processing Unit^-^PTU^' ivVrh© part of the computer which controla<»ll (Jther parts of the 
•computer and' where pVoBessing- or tpmputa^ performed.,. Its components include the 

arithmetic/logic miit, control unit an(tj jn^ • k 

Charfcters - The letters, numbers or spaces' ii^ed t«r convey inf 
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COBOL - Computer language dHymbols and abbreviations widely iisedlJ^iffl^ap^ 

Computer ^ A calculating device which utilizes electronic circuitry, has a'm%^y for storWi^^i^" 
amounts of data and which can produce of retrieve it on demand. • 

. . '-'.^M. ■ '■' .^r^-'-'^-r'i^' • 

Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) - A component of comp^ter bisl^ educMioA in^Whic » 
computer directly assists in the teaching and presentation of learninf materials. • * 

Computer Based Education (CB^) - 1) The use of computers in an educiCWnal envirdnment. 2) Any 
• teaching or learning activity that makes instructional use of a computer. 



■< - . ...... 4/'' 
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Computer Munnffed Inuiructlon (CM1| • A componont of computer baaed education in which the 
computor maiuges student inatrucM»n, testing, record keeping, and »tudy prescrlptiona. 

[.Computer Opemior - the pernon who controU the machine and can usually estimate when a program 
will bo run. and if \\yt) computer la broken, when it will be rcrtining again. 

Computer Program ^ A sot of instructions to the central processing unit describing exactly ijnd In 
enormous detail what is to bo accomplished. - \ 

Daisy Wheel Printer - A printer whore the individual characters are hit by an olectronically controlled 
hammorwhucl,^ / . 

Databank^^Otoi^uW collection of information (file) assembled in one place. > 

Data Entry Person - The individual who aits at a keyboard with a screen attached and enters data onto 
a tape, disk or the computer itself. 

Digital Computer • One that performs calculations and manipulates data composed of whole numbers 
pr integers. " 

Disk - A circular m;ignetic surface for storage of information. 

Display - Text, line drawings, graphs and animations, in any combination, sho^wn on a screen. , 

Distributed DaU Processing - Dispersed control and responsibility to departments t^th^W^tf^^^^ 
,.: ' computer functions houseid in a central dep§rtm4j.nt. ^ ' - 

Dot Matrix ^Printer - A printer wh^ce each character printed is a combination of very small dots. 

Dumb Terminal - A terminal which takes information in through a keyboard, transforn\g^it into^ 
telephone signal and sends the information^to a computer. It does not possess any ' pj^cessinjgr 
capability — sends and receives only. ^ 



EDP * Electronic data processing. ' • 

Electroni^'^Mail • The delivery via electronic means of messages that would otherwise be transmitted 
physJcafly through the postal system or verbally by telephone. 

Facsimile Transmission - A document is scanned at the sending station and a copy transmitted by tadio 
wave or telephone line to a receiving station in a matter of minutes. 

e 

Floppy Disk • A small, inexpensive magnetic recording disk thatjs thin and flexible. ^ / 

FORTRAN - Computer language for research purposes which allows scientific calculations in a for.m 
near that used in vmathematiQs. 

Hard Copy - A printed copy of computer out|)ut. 

Hardware - The equipment which makes up the comput^^'syliiteni and associated communication links. 

Information • The pieaning that a person assigns to data by means of known conventions used in its 
representation. v ' 



lnforni«tiQii System Tho tuHwork otaW communl4tlon methods within m orKanizallon. 
Input • Infornmt ion fed into th»» computor, 

lnt«lllgent TprmJn.l - A ti.rminiil containinR u mlcroprtxw^aor whicli allows cnlcglatlons or rtuirdorlnff 
of mformtUion bt.foro sttndinK it to the computor. / 

IntemcUve ■ Systt-ins («.«.. tormimtlH. word proco«Hors) that communlcnto with computors/ 
Interface • l-Ih-ctronic components that allow two different devices to communlcato. 
K . KJIobyte; 1000 bytos. • * 

Keyboard ■ A simple input device for the computer. 

Line Printer ■ A printer that prints an entire line at one time extremely rapidly. % 

Machine Language /fhe lanRuaRe that can bo directly interpreted by the computer. All other 
languages must be translated to machine language by the computer. 

Magnetic Bubble Memory - Memory contained on tiny magnetic regions thatBn bo created, destroyed 
^ and moved about. Retams mformation «vcn if-.the external power sourcel romovMl. 

Mam Frame ComputerH - Come in small, medium and large sizes. The snjalf main frames are faster and 
larger (m terms of memory) than minicomputers. More. importantf^rW can also share their 
computing time with a. number of terminals so that the compnt6»Mafll"6ach terminal can interact 
with the program as it develops. Medium and large main frames also can do multiple programs at 
once and can communicate with other machines in order to maximize the work done by all the CPUs. 

Management Information System - An organized method of providing past, present and projected in-' 
formation rela ed to mternal operations and external intelligencl?^ supporting the-^lanning. control 
and operational functions. of the organization. , • . 

Manager. Data Processing or MIS - Person with Overall authority for the unit who is responsible for 
setMng that the rTMjphines operate and the work is completed as scheduled.- . ' 

Memory - Internal storage built into the computer, referred to as primary storage. * ' 

Mlci-ocoiiiRiiter These have larger memories than microprocessors, up to 48.000 characters, and a 
complete built-in set of input/output instructions. The number of characters the CPU handles at artv 
one time is quite small and the speed of the CPU in and out of memory is slow. 

•■ .-r • ■ ' ' ( . 

Microprocessor.-- The smallest computer with a very small memory and a limited set of built-in 
: input/output instructions. Development of tlj^icropfocessor rpvolutionized the computer industry 
malting computer systems available at fejatively low. costs. 

Minicomputer - Computer which uses charact||ig|l|||^ groups, has larger memory (64.000 
characters) and the ability to handle about six 




Modem - A device which changes the'computer-.'H^^^Bso they can be transmitted over 
telephone lines (from digital to analog signals ah^^^^^^^^* 

Multiplexer - Device that mixes data coming from^HPfb low speed devices (Sminals.wor^ 
processors) and sends It along on'e high speed line, ' . 



On I.ln* . U»er U (l(,»ling dlnu'tjy with and undor the control of th« «omputaf through or hy cable. 
Output . Infornitttlcm t^nnferred out o( the computer. 

I'rlntor A devUe cupubUi of producInK hard copy in printed form from r computer. 

Query l.«iiftu«K« A of commands (in close to everyday languaf{e) employed by a user only to 
extract data already in the computer, 

K««l Time • The processinn of information at the time the data are created, allowing for the results of 
the procoHsing to be available fast enough to influence the creation of data. 

Soltwur* ■ The specific instructions to the compute^, r\».. the iomfHote sequence of n>achlne instructions 
and routines necessary to implement an action. - 

Storage • A device (or port.ion of a device) that receives data, retains it and supplies it on command. 

System ■ An organized collection of resources or components with comlflinrKoahrr-- - 



Systems An.Iy-t/Deslgner - Designer of the layout and the interconnoct.ons of the ^"'""^ P 

computer for iliaxlmum efficiency .^p^quiroB-knowledge^^^^^ operations equipment 

and proKraiJW. and the agency's op^^I^ffiitarjg^^^^^ 

Systems Programmer • Person who writes out the detailed stops that |he'machin« needs tp take in 
order for the user's program to.6perate. 

Sj^stems Softi»kre - Manages all the housekeeping tasks necessary to mV a^colleclion of hardware, 
' languages and applications programs function as a computer. ^ - < 

Telecommunications'- Communication at a distance by cable, radio, telegraph, telophohe or television^ 

Terminal - A device.which al|ows the user to interact directly with the computer. It usually consists of 
a keyboard, a typewriter like printing mechanism a*d/or anoth*r display^device called a screen for 
'outputs. * ' . ^ ' 

Thermal Printer • Prinl^k'with a special silvery paper on w^fi^^hai^teyTai^e'"bur electronically. 

User • The person who uses thie computer's information output. 

Word Processor - Computer equipment with software and programs written specifically to me«t the 
needs of an of fice. - ^ j ' 

/Word Processing • Transformation of ideas and information into a readable form of commynication 
through the management yf procedures^ equipment and personnel. 
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J Automated Information System 

d The Pennsylvania Bureau of Vgcatiraal Rehabilitation has initiated an on-lin^data system which has 
many features to make information readily a-ccessible-to counselors and th^s facilitate' the rehabilita- 
tidn process. Although dt is. not the only on-line system,%it is presentjed here as an e^^amgle of the new 
data systems thitt are beginning to. appear in rehabilitation. ' _ 

The Bureau H^computer terminals and printers in all units throughout the state, plus on^ at the 
state-run rehabilitation center. Every (jounselor aiid Secretary has access to a terminal. Report formats 
are established *by the state office' staff. Samples of the* available. reports, their use, an explanation of 
the codes, and the access codes are available to the staff. When a certain repojt is needed, a simple code 
is input dnd the counselor receives the information pertinent to his or her caseload. A counselor may 
choose to receive the report on a printout OP by display/ i , 



Infoririktion on clients is input via the^terminal in the unit and all records are ul^^ted wh6n the'infor- 
mation is received. Summary .fiscal information is current to that date, but individual client fiscal infor- 
mation does have a two week delay. . 

Although ad hoc reporting is not available to field s^aff through a terminal, special requests may be" 
submitted to the central office where the information is secured through statistical packages such as 
Statistical Analysis S|yrstems.-* ' " ' ' 

The following is only a sample of some of the reports available to counselors and supervisors. 



* FFFPFFFF . OONA 2 -^5 .^379 1157 53-^ 50 . 'H ^^ \ , o39XX (^8/9 18 0? * 

« FFFFPFFF- JOSE 1 "6 1^77 0560 381 ^"^^^'o^ (3. J , 698XX 10/9 39 Oh * 

« PFPFFFFF MART 2 -9 1^77 0960 331 79 .00 13 1 . q^^^X 19 * 

* FHFFFf^F TERI^ ,1 —5 .^JLl- tfeO^l' 29JJ;to 90 2 */.'' 032XX ^3/0 16:,12 * 

* FFFFFFFF EUWA 1 "--^-^ , ^tll ^11 Ln . 00 2C8.' 1 02/0 16 0? * 

« FFFFFFFF JSRR ; 1— 8^ 127g. lOSZ" 1^6 ^0 • .00 20 8 , ^ 

« .ppFFFFf-.F ROSE. 1- ~7 1078 03^3,660 79 . ,.00 20 1 ^ 

t 1 ' — 1 -2-.-3~ -A- -5 — 6~r -"^ 8|9,10-.-ll- .-12- 13 1^ * 

, r ^ , .REGULAR* ALPHABETIC^PRI^^^^ 

' , OISPLAY .ONLY ENTRY CODE..... VR 39 XXX 

THE VR 37 ANO VR 39 COOES WILL PRODUCF- A CLEAR, CONCISE ALPHABETIC PRINT-CHJT OF ^ 
BASIC CLIENT*ItJ.FORMATION ON ACTIVE CAS=S. ,. ' 

PLEASE ASSOCIATE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION TO THE NUMBERS, DESIGNATED IN THIS EXAm^LF 
FOR COMPLETE COLUMNAR EXP.LANATION. - ^ ^ 

^- i.NcLIENT'S WAST NAME, FIRST NAME.AND "client NUMiFR ^ 

(referral OATE - MONTH AND YFAR/ 
birth date - MONTH AND YEAR 

MAJOR OISABLING CONDITION UNLESS IN STATUS 00 OR 02, 
THEN IT WIU^ BE THE DI-SABILytY AS REPORTlrD , ' 

5. ^RkPERR^^'L Source 

^ \. - ■ ■ i ^- ,■ . 

■ 6. TOT aVjN LI QUI DATED ENCUMBRANCERS ■ ' . 

. 7* ' FIRST TWO DIGITS OF THE JOB Ob'JECTIVE ' ^ 

8'. CURRENT FUND CODE „ ^ . ' - 

: 5? JuEN^ ?S NOT SeCEIVI^G SSDI /SSI^COLUMN WILL REMAIN , 
BLANK. _ * ( 

TRANSFER DATE. IF CASE WAS IN ^UPEPVI-SION AND Rf^TURN^D 
T^t rfiiriTS WITH A INfllCATES DATC C*SE WAS TRANSFERRED 

Jack fSJS I5p?Riys?0N: if there are s.oig.its withdut a •/• • 
T^is Indicates CA^E cur^pntly .in supervision. 

ANNUAL comprehensive review OA.tE. this date informs 

4SsEL?NG StJfF WHHN THE -^^^.^RALLY /1ANDATED ANNUAL 
COMPREHENSIVE CLIENT REVIEW* AS EXPLAINED IN THE IWRP , 
SYSTEM) IS OUF. " 

13; STAT.US'CASE IS CURRENTLY IN > ' \ 

1^. MO^JTriS-IN^RRENt STATOS . • 



11. 



♦ VR 01 I 6 ^ ^08/26/78/ ^ * ♦ 

* FFFFFFFFF JJJJJJ CUR* SJATUS 19, MONTHS 09 OIST* 01 ^ COUN. IXX^ * 
44^44 MAIN ST MA JOR/ 381 . Se COMDARY 999 . TRAN^SF^-'R haT^-' OPf/TH * 
LFWISTOWN 17044 SevCRELY OISABLED ^ . NO ' StUPV DO 03 CQIJN 9XX ^ 

— T , rCASE MOVEMENT > ' — FUrJo CODFS • * 

00 02 



06 10 12 14 16 17 If^ 19 20 22 24 29 39 OS CURRENT FD 1 Z 3 4 



00 02 -06 02 , , . 09 Oil? 

REFERRAL DATA •ACCrPTANCF DATA 

REF-DT I2/7Y DOB 06/60' PUND CHOY 1 

SEX 1 DIS/rFPDRTED 33- SSOI 0 SS^I 0 " RACE ll 
SOURCE 1^ COUNTY 44 OT REF PROC COMPLPT^ 02/78 
DISTRICT^ REFERRAL 01 PREV CLOS NO MO.SINCr 
COUN, AT REFERRAL IXX MARITAL STATUS 5 DEPEND , ,0 

CONTROL. COOES-— NO. IN FAM 3 HIGH GRADE 11 

SSDI ' SSI/ • P^-TYPE 0 /^MT 000 TIME 0 
-T-~COST DATA PRIMAlflY SOUfJCE SUPPORT 01 



6 7 9 o 



I 1 



CLnSURf^ OAT^ * 

RE»= BY SSA Y^S C L TYP^ 
SSPI ' SSI SUM 
OATc F»=. COMPLfT'-p 
OATE OF CLOSl/Rh- , 



FROM STATUS 
WORK STATL'S 



TARNJIN.-S 



uccupational copr 



ALL Costs 

FACILITY 
TRUST FUND 
SSI 
UNIT 

UNLIQ. ^ , 
FIS YR EXP 



P.A. TYP? 



AMPtlMT 



3234 TYPE OF 1 NSTI TUTI ON 



00 *****SERVICES PW^VIOPS**** 



* 



0 SUM OF FEDERAL PROGRAM 000 10- 



13- 
14-*. 
Ib- 



16- 
17- 



O DISTRICT AT ACCEPTANCE 01-11^ 

0 COUN.^ AT ACCEPtANCfc lXXn2- 

I048,82 CURRENT VUC. OBJ. 1 ,7123 PHONV' NUM8E»^ c^OOnoo 

3158.28 FIRST VOC* OBJ. ' 7123 I WRP REVIEW OATL Oe/7<? 



CLIENT MASTER FILE 

v. - ENTRY/'COI^E VR 01 XXXXXXXXX 



THE CLIENT MASTER FILE TS A STATISTICAL F^^PORT OF CLI*=NT DATA CHMPlLcn LfOGPLY 
FROM THE INFORMATION SUBMITTED ON THE CLIENT • S R bFERRALt ACC^"PTANCF AND JCLOSOR'- 
PORTIONS OF THE bVR-300. • ^ 



THE AOOITION*L DATA P(|)NO UN THIS REPORT HAS B-9M rNCLUD^D TH MAK'^ THISfAN 
EASILY* PEAOt CONCISE REPORT* ON A P Aftfl CULA R CLIENT SO TO ELIMINATE: Ujfi fV'- C^? S A ^' Y 
REStARCH AND LEAFING THROUGH^SE FlL'lfS'TO OBTAIN CLIENT DATA. 

LISTED BeLOW you WILL FlNp A F^W IDFAS OF ViHkJ CAN BE Lf^^RNED FROM- V, 
THIS ONE REPORT IP REAp 3f:PECTIVELY ASIDE f^ROM TMf! STANDARD R = PhRRAL, 
ACCEPT'ANCEs^Nn CLOSURE INFORMATLON.^ 




?• 



3^ 



BY RFPERRING TO COUNSELOR NUMBER LISTED. AT TIM!? 
'OF RFF'-:R.RAL AND AOfFPTANC^ IN RELATION TnfuRPENT 
COUriKSELa'Bf'.YHu CA,N: UETERMIN? IF CASE HAS BE '^N 
RESIUENTIALLY TR>NSFEKRED. S 
BY REFLKRI'nG to. • case MOVEMENT' YOU K'NUwl HOW * ^ , \ 
MANY MONTHS CAS«^ WJ<«^ P^RH^.P^S JN PHYSICAL 
RESTORATION OR A TRAINING STATUS. 
BY REFERRING TO TJ# 2 VOCATIONAL '^flJSjbriVtS 
LISTFO YOU/CAN DETERMINE IF CLIENT MAS H/»D ' 
A CHANGE FROM THE OK I GI N/ L ^VOCA T I ON AL Ort J«^C fl VF , ' 
ESTABLISHED* , . ' . 

THK/COST DATA IS DIS^LAYSD GIVING *ALL COSTS' 
TOTAL ^NlD AN ADDITIONAL BR-^eAKOOWN 3Y FACILITY, S 
TRUST FUWDf SSI. AND UNIT C'TSTS Al^ONG WITH. - ' | . 

UNLIOUIOATEU PI^GUMBR A'NC ES AND FISCAL YEA^>. I 
EXP^-NOITURES'• . . * ? 

THE CMF^IS DISPLAYED ON TH^v COMPUTER* FPP S TENOGR APH=R S '^PTER AN INV.ALrO ^1^6, 
REFERRAL, ACCEPTANCE m CLOSURE IS ENTEPEO. THIS HELPS TO ELlMTNAti-r , 
UNNECESSARY ENTRIES Of INVALID TRANS^CTIJN S *S STENOGRAPHERS C f^^i «?iVl«-W «lL 



THE INFORMA^riOM. ON THE CMF TO DETE RM 11^ E * WH Y' TK ANbACT I ON WAS INV'aLT 



1 



♦ . 35 ixx - • 07/25/79 - . • 



COUNSELOR' • , 
1. clltNT'S N*ME AND MUMBP*?. 



R?VIE;W OT L1ST--0RIG CCU V 
CS MS SOSr S0-5^CN UNLIO $ aFvi'^W/DAr^ 



♦ , CCtCCCC 
*. . FF.FF-FFf 

. PPHHPKP 

♦ ♦ sssssss 

*' D SSSSSSS- 

♦ 0 sssssss 



CATHERIN 1 — 



JOSEPH 
VINCF 
»ETTY 
CAKU 
ANTHONY 
THOMAS 



0- 



% : ^ 

FREDERIC 2 -"^Sl^-^ 



1^ 12 
29 11 

a 8' OS 

^20* 01 
IB 11 

39- 34 
17 07 
1.6 00 



1 1 



00 QXX 
0 3 9 XX 

* 05 OXX 



0^ BXX 



^ ■ / 

.00„ 07/7/9 

-.00 0$y70 

1968.00 tt?i/79 

' 06^,00; 07/7 9 

.00 ^9/79 

^00 09/79 

.00 07>7^ V ♦* 

531 .60 ^06 /70' ' * 

.00 V06r7 9 • D'D ^ * 



ANNUAL CASELOA'D REVIEW ' ' " / ^ 

•^-NTKy-CODr 'VK 35 XXX . ^^,/ 

THP rnrjt 35-ANNU'AL CA SELOAO '«EV1'=W IS -AVMLARUr: TO ASSISJ 'kFH A PI LI TA TI UN STAf^P IN 
ATeOM?USH^nHt F'orKiLUY, MANDATED ANNUAL COMP. FHFNSIV^- . P.f V I r W ,a{^ -X PL AI N=0 , 
TriH IWKP SYSTEM. ' , ^ , ' , 

rn.T^-:^S >^TIL PRUUUCE LaSTING OP ONLY '^HOSr CAS'^S THAT -AR f TO R-^VISW^O WITHIN 
.TmSt^ P^rSSd OR aJf= Sksroue for COMPR-^H^NSIVF RfiVIFW.VCA^,tS THAT * P.!. O^c 
li?Hm T^ cSJ°FNT MONTH WILL Bb INDICATED 5Y ASTERISKS (*). UNF >. WUL ^' . 
ToJif^n TO THF LEFT CLIFNTS^H-AST NAMt, 2 ** WILL BF LOC AT^D; liNPFR TH- .'PATA. . 
cllmf, jF CASF- ll HAST WILL .F LOCAT- in TH. S*Me POSITIONS AS 

THE AST^-<1SKS (Nfl+E tiXAMPLF ^BOVF). s ' ^ ' ' 

THIS REPORT CAN ASO BE OBTAINED FOR A SUPi^RVISORY COUNSELOR' BY ADOING AN 'S* 
TO, THE ENTRY' CODE r^K 35 XXXS) . j ' . / 



^fcMINOER 



PL?ASF: Abf-K 
HE-AIM=RS. 



TO THE GLOSSARy IF IN 



OUeSTION-JON COLUMN* P 



I' 



\ 
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♦ VK 36 CIXX' 

*' U^4LI 

♦ CLIENT 



^ NUMBER 
* 2 3 



LAST NA 

sssssss 

^♦1^^ ^^—-6 FFFFFFF 

,4r 0— : ^ ^IMMMMMM 

1 TT— 5 WWWWWWW 

1 MMMMMMM 

1-; 1 SSSSSSS 

1 —6 FFFFPf^F 

2 6 KKKKKKK 



ME 



QUIOATEO ENCUMB 
SUP 

SSt'I NUMB 
200000000 
200000000 
'200000000 
200000000 

/i^oooooooo 

200000000 
200000000 
2 00000000 



06/19/79 * 
RANGES FOR CHUNSECor NO. 



• * 

. - • * 
IXX * * 

AUJH EFF • * 

N NO, DATE: BAL^VNCf * 

* 
* 

i 
* 



Y 
J* 

V 

o 

0 
R 
J 
A 



RLIER 
NAME 

03 SKIbLS INC 
09 COLLEGE 
06 INST OF 

06 INST OF 

04 FISSSSS MMM 
04. FISSSSS MMM 

07 SCHOOL 
0?^BRFeSMEN WM T 



ART 
ART 



SUPV 
DN-COU 

oi?;§xx 

.01 7XX 
01 7XX 



01 9XX 



fc 

48--97 0507 79 
78 
T8 



1001 
1001 
1001 



23— -54 
23~ai 

24 — 91 
54 — 73 0507 
48 — 47 0328 
23--55 lOOl 
43-- 06 0427 



BALANCE 
<tOa*00 
987*55 
6&0.59 

78 1419.00 

79 35.^00 
7Q 35.00 

78 1709.00 

79 55.00 



UNLIQUIDATED ENCUMBRANQE^ BY COUNSELOR 

ENj^Y COPE 36 ^ . 

VH 36 C-^UNLIQUIOATED ENCUMBRANCES BY COUNSELOR WAS IMPLEMENTED 
INTO ThTE COMPJ^ER SYSTEM TO ASSISTJFTAFF >N -PURGING 
OUTStXnDJNG ^NeOfiBRANCFS WITHIN T^IR CASFLQAO. 'tHIS^COOE 
IS CURf\tNTL'Y UNIQUE AS I T JUI IJ. INOIC ATE THE VeNOOR NAMC 
ALufMG iWE OF THE VENDOR ^aJH8ER (SSEl^UMB) MAKING IT MUCH 
^ EASIER TO DIRECTLY LOCATf BOTH"^ TO WHOM^NCUMBRANCE S HAVE BEEN 
ISSUED AND THE CURRENT BALAN^F REMAINING ON A SPECIFIC 

auVhof^ization . " ' ' . ' 

THE COLUMrJAR HEAOING,S USEdTn THIS; CODE ARE SELF-EXPLANATORY. 
/if YDU Rf;r'ER TO THE ABOVE EXAMPLE WE WILL GET INTO AN FXPL/sN- 
ATIfJfi CONCERNING THE DATA, IN CODE 36 C-UNLIOUIOATEO ENCUMB" ANCFr'S 
BY COUNSELOR, \ \^ • 



FROM LEf'r TO RIGHT 




CLIENT'S- NUMBER AND NAME 
VFNDpR NUMBER. AND NAME 
IF IN ^SUPERVLSION , SUPERVISING 
*''blSTRICT' AND COl/NSE LOR 
• / . ' • AUtHORIZATION NUMBER 

/ ^ EFFECTIVE DATE OF AUTHOHI ZATION 

/ BALANCE ■ ¥ . , 

THREE POINTS TO REMFMBER /WH^N UTILIZING THI S CODE,*, 

:l\ AS THE FISCAL -INFORMATIOl^ IS GROOpED BY VENDOR/ \ 
SCA^ PRINT-OUT , FOR ADDITIONAL ENCUMBRANCfS nu A 
CLIENT IF NECESSARY, CLI ENTS MA/. HAVE NOmFRDUS / 
't' AliTHORrZATIONS ISSUED JO VARvIOUS VENDORS, V 
SUCH IS THE CASE IN tHIS EXAMPLE REGARDING 

CVIENT number 1 i"- 0> FFFFF,» WHICH IS 

INOICAtjED BY DOtilBLP.^AST*rRIS»^ rN fHE L^rFT HAND 
column; ^ * * ^- ' 

KEFP'-IN MII^U THE LAPSE OF TImE INtVDLVED 
IN PROCESSINO^FISCA< DOCUMENTS, FlSCfL * * 

• ,1 INFORMATION^ IS UPOATFO BASED UPON THE 
T^TREOUENCY OF VOUCHERS R,FCEIVED IN EOf*. FROM 
, THE> FISC^L SECTIDN>0F THE BUREAU, i 
THE FINAL PAGE OF/THE' PRINT-OUT WILL GjVt THE 
/( TUT^L rJUMBER OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND TOTAL BALANCE 
; ' \ OF' UNLI0UT0AT6D MONl^ FOR THE COUNSELOR, 
Tf^lS >RtNT-K)UT CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED FOR A SUPERVISORY COUNSELOR 
BY/ USInS THE ENTRY CObE OF VR 36 CXXXS. 



Z) 



' 1 / 



I PR DISTRICT 01 COUNSELOR IXX W FFFFfFF ^tcr vb. 

?SJ ? 5 ?8 06 .2711.50 S14T..70 



AS 


OF 02/15/73 




: « 


TP $ 


SSI $ 




$0 


*0 


$0 


4r 


$0" 


SO 


so 




$0 


$0 


$0* 




$0: 
$0 


.$0 


>^ $0 




$0 


> $0 





• FFFFFFF JERR \ ' • 

* , 2 3 -5 —8— -9- -10 11* 



• QI SPLAY ONLY FNTRY COOE • VP. 39 XXX^ 

4 E«T,v CODES 0..™ ,7 x«,-°,y;.r„i"„;s/T"uiN°u?Lr ;^„;sr^ipr.™^f.«« 

AN 

ON 

ircffirEf-^S jSJ^^Nfi'S;S ;r/K0SE i^rNTri™ „S^iO;6,TEO eNCUHB«NC.S 

■JwIlSwS -°DD » -U- TO THE ENTRY CODE AS FOLLOWS.... , 

AUTOMATIC ,R.NT ENT*V CODE VJ 3, XXXEJ, --- "^™J^%^^5Ss!i.;c^r ^il V 
. OrSPLAY ONLY ENTRY COOE VR 39 XXXFU 

COLUMKA. EXPLANATIONS ON THE ABOVE » COOES WKL BE O.VEN ,V K E L.T 1 NC. CO, S- 
PONOJNG NUMBERS. 

CLIENT'S LAST NAME. FIRST NAME ANO CLIENT NUMBER 




1, 



^.^w Tc rACC uA<; TN SUPERVISION AND RrETURN^b 

■;;rro;G?"^iiT5 a"M ^SoiJJt Sa?e -eco^oeo casi- w.s 

{ ... 

it, - CURRENT STATCK ^ ► 

5. MONTHS IN CURRENT STATUS 
„*6, UNLI.QUIOATEO FWjUMBRANCFS , 

7. . CURRENT FI SC AL ^ *R ^XPENOiTURES 

8. FACILITY COSTS 

9. TRUST FUNO COSTS ■ » 



10, SSI COSTS 

'lf= CA?E,HAS BEtN COOEO SENAfRf?LY DISABLED, Vn ASTERISK Wlt|:; 
APPEAR IN 'TH|S^ POSltlON. ^ ^ 



103 



♦ VR ?8 

,* SUPPL 

m - ■■ ■ ■■! ■ — 

m 
m 
m 



m 
m 
m 



IBR MASTER DISPLAY 



NUMBER 70000000000 
NAME ELECTRO INS 
ADDRESS HILL STREET^ 
CITY » XXXXXXXXXXX 

STATE I PA ZIP IXXXX 

SERvTlCE CDDE D3 



TAX INFORMATION 

SUPPLIER TYPE ? - 

CORPORATE INDICATOR N - 



1 



-3 5— 
6 — , 
7~ 

9— 



UPDATE INFORMATION 
REO-OISTRICT'OI / 
CHGrOISTRICT 
VERIFIED RCD 

DATE OF ADD HR LAST CHANGF 



0^/79 



* 1099 TYPE^ 



♦ 



lead^rec(Ad indicator 1 - 
1099 indicator - 2 - 

1099 NUMBER 000000000- 



♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



THE SUPPLIER MASTER DISPLAY I 
IS AVAILABLE' •'ROM CENTRAL OFF 



^MONEY FIFLDS 

<fei- CURRENT YEAR JL YEAR PRIOR ZypAR PKIOR ^ 

-BVR ' ^»A84.50/^\ 19t31«>.92 22,5Rn,^«; * 

' -ODp , .00 ^ .DO .C^ * 

-IRS ' .00 ^I9,315*.92 20, 00^'. 41 * 

SUPPLIER jlA^R DISPLAY 

^ ,/*''"'^^^TRY CODE VR 28 XXXXXXXXXXX 

S A REPORT CaNTAINING ALL VENDOR I^IFUPMATION iHAf 
ICE ON ONE PARTICULAR VENDOR. 



/ 



THIS CODE IS PRIMARILY USED BY THF DI STR IC f OFF ICE 
FFICE FOR IRS REPORTING PURPOSES. ^ 



FISCAL SECTIONS ANO CrNTP«L 



PLEASE ASSOCiyrF CORRESPONDING NUMBERS FOR A COMPLETE EXPLANATION OF THI 5^' Ct lO'* , 
^ 1. THIS POSITION WILL BE BLANK IF ALL DATA IS VALID. 

IF TH£ VENDOR NUMBER IS AN INCORRECT JAX 
NUMBER* INCORRECT ADDRESS, VENDOR' IS DFCMS^O 
OR NO LONGER WISHES TO BE USED- — THb MFSSAHF 
•INVALID- CALL ^DP* WILL BE DISPLAYED. 

2. VENDOR NUMBER, NAME AND ADDRESS 

3. SERVICE COtE - BAiSiC SERVICE PROVIDED BY THF V^NDPP 

4. THIS SECTION TITL^'TAX INFORMATION* IS FOft USE BY 
» CENTRAL OFFICE FOR TAX REPORTING PURPOSES. 

5. REG-DISTRICT - THIS WILL BE 'THE OFFICE NUMBIR WHO 

REOUESTED VENDOR B«- AOOfrD TO THE 
VENDOR ^FILE. 

6^ CHG-DISTRICT - THE OFFICE NUMBER THAT LAST REOUESTED 
^ , A CHANGE TO A PARTICULAR VENDOR. 

7. VERIFIED RECOR'D - IF A ^U* APPEARS IN THIS POSlVtON 

" THIS INDICATES VENDOG INFORMATION 

HAS BFtN VERIFIED. 

8. DATE VENDOR WAS ADDED TO THF FILE OR THE LAST DATF A * ' ' 
^ CHANGE WAS MADE SUCH AS ADDI^ESS OR NAMr, 

9. MON^Y FIELDS - THIS SECTION PROVIDES A ^^EAKDOWN OF MHNRY 

AMOUNTS PAID TO A PARTICULAR VFNOOR FUP 
THH CURRENT FISCAL YGAKi I YFAR PRIOR UNO 
' 2 YEARS PRIOR. 

^ . . THF IWR AND ODD AMOUNTS AR6- BASff) ON THf 

FISCAL YFAR RUNNINCf FROM OCT 1 TWRU SFPT ^^0. 
THE !RS AMOUNTS RUN*ON A CALENDAR YtAR 
STARTING JAN. 1 AND RUNNINQ JI) DEC. 31. 
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****** 

« SUPPLIER NAMF 

* fcYECTRIC XXX)^XXXXXXX< 

* ELECTRONlXXXXXXXXXXXX 
ELECTRONICXXXXXXXXXXX 

* ELECTRONICSXXAXXXXXXX 
*♦ ■ 




XXKXHRANKL ING AV= 
XXXXXXXXXXXX , . 
XXXXXXXXXXX HILL RP 
XXXXXXXXXXXRON ST 



CITY 

AAAAAAAAA 

HHHHHHHVH 



ST 
PA 
PA 
PA 
PA 



f>ACfc 

2 IP SSPl NP 

UXXX 10000000007 
IXXXX 20000000000 

a\X.XXX .^oooooooooi 

XXX TOCOOOOOOOO 



SUPPLIER INQUIRY - NAME ..^r/ 

fNTRY CODE' V« 29 VFNOnq N^^c/ 

caoe 2<»^s bN^ 0- tm. cooes av.ailablp to ostain veNOOR ''Jjw'-'' 

?IME INVn VCO -rN' PRINTING N?W VCNDOR ROOKS MAKES ^ "tS^S ' 

newly' Auoro gti->KFviseu vENDOH iN*=0RMATinN. . , t 

OFTEN TIMtS P Nt^^O HdR INFUKfiATlON ON A WA^^^mOR W U^faMM^N VFNPOO V,^,. ' 

ADORER'S ANU VENOOK NUMi^liR. > / 

ACTLY AS TMEY APF TY^EU , ^ I NCLUniNf. hLANK ^AQ'^S- ^ • " 

\ ' NOTI. YOU Wf-R^ TO FNT^V. WHAT YOU THlVuOMT 

\ TO (\E- THr CORR^^Cr S.Kf^LLlNO (U A V NPn^ 

NAM? CflNSIStINC nf- l"; OIGITS ANO A 'Nn 
RECURP ON MLf Mf^SSAOE IS OlSPlAYFO, 
RPUUCt- TH^ NUMHiCR niC^ITS^ ^-NTE^^rO 
r DOWN TO « MlNlrtO^^ Of- 3 0101 tS TMAT ^ 

you ARb FAIRLY CFRT AIN ARt ^ORK»-CT • ' 

THE COLUMNAR HEADINGS IN THIS ^^'^T 1 COLAR V.OOE A.R e VERY MUCH . FL-« XPL^ Tn.PY 
fASY TO UNUIRSTANO- NP IS fO^ CENTRAL OFMCE USr. 



lOi 



"loo f 



ERIC 



I l»'^L I.slUlUATtO fNCl'»H'* 

CLUnT . CLI^'NT NAMF 

. NUMrtiK LAST ^ XH%1 

I -3 -^KKk'sKK RIC^^i^R^ 

I 1 f-^-f^i^ft^f wAYNr 

X c> f^MRRRRPK ^.ICMARO 

*1 9 FP^FKFPFF 

1 6 VVVVVW ri^PDr 

2 5 v^WWWVWWWWlVW hOWAPP 

2 2 h^'PhP^PM^'P LAORr 

2 -O MMMM*^MM JE>FRrY 

5 0 NNNNNNNN NtMN 



RANGES CURRENT >-I<;CAL v«.|tf 

<>O0 ' L.UPPLIFR fMME f L tCTeptxx irx <t x< x< 



u 

01 
01 
01 

01 
01 



'VXX 
3X X 

3< X 
^XX 

^xx 
?xx 
:rx 



01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 



4UTH 
NH. 

3ons7o 
5<»0O2« 

300^*7 9 
3006^6 
3^6001 
3300A6 
3O0*i«»7 
3005^*^ 



TP r- 

107^7'^ 

100?7P 
1 t?^7<' 
101 77^ 
10027^ 
1 1067^ 
l^027H 
K0S7<^ 



LST-INV 
01 1079 

OS1079 

OS \ nyq 
OSl 0 7''^ 
05I07''j 
n 177 
OSl 07 

— 7--sr - 



fn<< % 



o A , O ■> 
7^^6 .on 

^ 



AUTHORIZATIC^NS 



09 



9 ♦ 3^*^.90 
— 10 



UNLIQUlOATtO CNCUMSRANCES BY VENDOR 

^^NTRY cons V« 3f» VXXXXXXXX^X> 

VR 36 V will' PHODUCL A tUriNC, OP UNLlOUrOATFO ENCUMf^RANC^S ^OR TH^ O KR «•^^ T» r I sr 
VEA« FOR ()NC SPECIFIC. VFNOPR AS RtUU^SP-P IN THE TNTR Y COPt. 



THIS COO^ WAS OrVELPPF!) TO ASSIST IN 

asc nh This chd^ p^wipes you with 

f-OH A PAKTICULAr VENPPW. 



^ISCAL HtLATEP MATTERS CUNChRNlNV. vrNfv>5, 
^MPLET^ LISTING np a •pr^N« ^NCn^MeAMT'/ 



tfY RC^^FRKINO Tn THK ABOVF rXAMPLF ON - L«=CTRUXXXXXXXXX X ANO C^MPARlNf-. 
COKRGSPtlNDiNO NUMbTR^^ fllR AN EXPLANATION Y PU WILL S^P rK>W Tf^l S CPOF r^A^i Mf 
ASSISTANCE WMFN ^^GFS AKfc KFOUlRet) NPA^ TH^ l^NO OF A ►^IfCAL Map. 

U SUPPLIFK NUMtitR ANO SUPPLIER NAMF 2 

2. CI. I'^NT NUMf^FR AND CLiFNT NAME * , 

3» -aJ£ai^^K •pn'j positions - fJ^iuiNATiNO ptsthict ni^'^fr 

UN(^F^ •CO<.M POSITIONS -^nmulrMTlNC CPONSfrLnR I^PMhf'R 
SUPL^VISlNG OISTKICT OFFICE NUMHE« If- IN SOPFpvISION. 
AUTHORl/ ATIUN NOMBLK ' 
EPFLCTlVE OATl'^--*tnTl AL 201 AUtMOK WAT If)N 
LAST INVOICE PATF 

THIS OATF IS TAKbN FROM THF UPP«^R 
RICHTMANP CORNER OF AN INVOICE 
RfCElVEO FROM A VENDOR. 
MALANCF or AOTHt)0 1 ;aT10N NUHHLR Lt^ftP IN CPLIIHN 'i. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF AUTWOK 1 / * TI Or>S WITH AN t)PlN 
FNCUMDRANCF* 
10. TOTAL nALANCF Of- AUTHORIZATION?; OPl^N* 
CODE V« 36 V CAN 0« BflOKEN DOWN PURTHCH TD SeiECT AUTHCWt NATIONS WITHIN A XI»CCirtC 
TIHE nniOO^ THC ENTRY COOE WOUtO CMANOE AND BE SUBHITTEO A$ rOLlOWS^... 

VR 3^ OXXXXXXXXXXXMMMH (MH INDICATING ? DKflT MONTHI 
U5INU THC AIMJVr PNTRY COPE YOU CAN OCSIGNATC A SPECIFIC TTMt P»^RrOO t pft(iH-TMRr)Or;M« 
THAT W0UL0^OIS^>LAy ONLY THOSE OPEN AUTHOR WAf IONS WRITTFN PETW "fN . THf" PFSIuNATf?0 
TIME rtEOUCSTEU* THE DATE TO 5E USED MOUlO ol THE •EEFECTIVE DATE* OP T>fE AUTH- 
OflI2ATI0N NOT THE • INVOICE i)ATE«. 



6. 
7. 



9. 
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• ctUNT's s»-<t ■» "I-; '■■'^ '"".ii ^ " - •;• ,. \ 

• CCCCCC »^ "^l" -Vl''^" I'^M l-r. 7> ^.'.^.-r '• ; ' ' I,. 

• CCCCCC . °.UTM -..^o'-7>< J^-' l.'.--^ ^ , 

m KK^AKK LMH r 0s7.i 'W^.. ^M. 79 'l.c"- U ; _ J ; ^ 

Mf*MH>^M «AYM 1 — f, Cy?" 7V .00 1 1>1- . • 

• TTTirT VIT. : .-A 0 37'J nos7 7^ .'^(> .'I \ . '• - _ i 

« VWVVV LStM 1 : o o-,7j '^'U ■» I'.^J *.^ .""^ 1 ' 

m 

REGULAR .ALPHABETIC PRlNT-rf)UT IN 

^ V^^^CTtD STATUS ^ ^ 

US^^^^^^ xM/^;rMOS, USt Of THIS ENTRY CODE ENAfU^ES 

TO SP^I^Y ONE jpf^COlM STATUS OFF OF THE REGULAR ALPHABETIC PRTNTKJUT, 

XN TMf AHOvl e/i^r Coi^^stcr^ lo. w^-. rnNC^«N^n r>.,v.y witm o^-. fN ^> ^" i 

WAS^ TMSN fNTfPFO INV) T^c MliC^MNf T:i P^n-»UCt TMf tiVUV' LIST. 

ftY ^CHANCING THE ENTRY COOE TO VR ^0 XXXS/STATUS. SUPERVISORY COUNSELORS ALSO HAVE 
THE OPTION TO SPECIFY ONE SPECIFIC STATUS- 

IMlSCOOh CAN fvp.KPN O'O^N rU^TMfR n''!:H-n TO ii^:MC-NAT«- • vP'HM'- 

^ If^ STATUS t.^ ^'^W ^ »*''>nThS f)P ^nw, . 



♦ CCCCCC 'o 1 107P ^^^^^^''^^^^...^l^lCC.l^.l* V/S.JIVJ.^.^.^.- 

^' VH ^0 XXX^'/STATi* VMOnTh': 



«ENINO«R, • 



Rtl CR '^ACK Ttl EXPLANATION C.^VrN Ml* trl^ ♦um HI^^ » - ' * 

IP tMf!*.'^- I*; A gUr!,TTMN T.<?! UATA C^iNfAlN^ii IN T.H^r rNfuy r.M, ; 
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ALPMABfTIC CtOSfO STATISTICAl 
ANALYSIS PJIINT-OUT 

f I 5PI, A Y V f NT - y. crn*' v*- V/ n it ^ T 

CnorS V^"' 37 X\XC*^T 4ND VR '^^ XX<rvT Mill V^iMYtrr fn*; * t »' »« A M*' f J C Ct"'-^ ^4 ^ I '> f 1 r % t 
ANALYSIS ►^^iNT-n^jT ?>V C-n»N5»'l.'^» • . 

THIS PRPlT-')pT 1% T\) fW OS'I^ Tt" i «; s T k ^ HAH K T T At i .tN NT»fc*« WM'N A ri'MPf'^"- t ^ • T « 



MnNtMr. IN STAUr. ir^ 
HONfM-, IN STA4ir. I.' 
•i. hlSArUtlTy AS WMMft^T^p rv- 1" CiJ^'jiW^S A^p h^jo^ 

*«# » |ti-.r two oK-ir. Uii jr)it )n.jtcf|v 

HK*;T^TWt> iMf'fT*. PI T»it Oi f '|i»aT J'-1N41„ CV.)f K* lUV. ? 

' UN(MP TMf "t** <**SirfnN - 1*1 A. At «rr>sin^ 

UNOf T»<r. f 4 I I t IHN - 0, 4 ; AT r t V.n. 

N')r ^ . • . iifu V rMf.r,'^ -an* v m ma.* 1 1 1 f * t i 

Wftl ''AV^ #^*^l>\t*'i ^rv; t t J', il M * { r< M H M » . 

' Tm|'. mtn^ ^iLL All ''^svK^ r-i'Tv rtt •!? 

*y'K| villi. N^>T» tMt tj, )nUM» i^Afl 1% NMf f^rt^Mt»/0 ''N Ttlp. {^•'li'rjt. If \4 \' 

win i^V "Nt. rf tMf » Ui A^1»* t*^'' ''iT»Mk ' . . . . ^ 

1 VP W * ft <t,w ' 
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COUNSELOR STATISTICAL TOTAL PAGE 



♦ ♦♦♦COUNSELOR TOTAL PAGP^J^** 
♦STAT CqJJNT FY EXPO UNL1QJ:NC 



♦. 

;♦. 
♦ 
♦ 

"..♦ 
♦". 
' ♦ 
. ♦. 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

. ♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
'♦ 
♦ 



00 ' 

02 

06 

ro ' 

12 

1^ 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
22 
24 
^9 
39 
08 
26 

2 a'' 

30 



0 
11 

0 
^ 1 
, 0 
32 
2 



$ 
$ 

i 



»00 
561.00 
.00 
1^00 
.00 



$ 7054.62 
$ 80.00 
60 $11815.60 
28 $19238.92 

0 $ .00 
7 S 296b. 00 
6 $ 1726.89 

13 $ 38S9.26 
12 $ 6232.73 
115 $84898.08 

1 $ 234.00 
6 $ 7038.13 
p $ .00 
0 $ .00 

♦ (1)- (2) 

♦j^ 294-S145r^4.23 
♦ —-.(5)— ~-(6)— — 



OISCOND COUNT 
100-149 26 



OIST 03 COUN A AAAAi^AM 
♦ ♦♦CLIENTS OUT FOR SUP^RV I S IHN**^* 



iOO 200-229 
.00 30P-3Q9 
•00 400-499 



.00 
.00 
.00 
^00 
.00 



5 00 
510 
520 
^5 21 
522 



39 
74 
5 

.0 



438.06 5.30-^534 
.00 600-609 
.00 '610-619 
.00 620-629^ 
.00- 630-A39 
.00 640-649 
61Ajt71 .650-r659 
150.00 660-669 
.00 670-671 
.00 6B0-689 
.00 690-699 

--(3)-- ^(4)~ 

6601.77 TUTAL- 



0 
0 
6 
1 
7 
56 



IN on 

01 
02 
03 
04 
0^ 
06. 
07 
03 



CnUNT 
0 
. 1 
66 
0 
,7 
0 
1 

' 11 



IN on 

OQ 
10 

11 

j2 
14 
1"^ 
16 
9Q 



CnuNT - 

0. 
6 
0 
B 
2 
0 
2 
1 

10 



♦ 

- ' ' 4 
~(9)* 

-■. * 
-(10 )♦ 



^►♦♦TMTAL UNLIOUIDAT^^O f NtUM.PR ANC^T 5~ * 



('Xlj-^l. fOS CASrS LIST9n',AHQVf 



3 
10 ' 
2 
5 
1 
7 
1 



A. WITHIN 00 
b . BY HTHPK on 



*K :>113 .71 



.00 

\0 



-2. KCJR U,N5UPC-RVT'S<^0 CASTS 5^ 
♦♦♦ACflVF CASES W/ R^F SCIURGT Cl^- 
- ANO A. SSDI OR SSI AT PFf^ 'JF 1 - 
COUNT 0 PlzRCf NT .0 
B. SSOr C SSI «T .ptF^,v|^T 1 - 
CIKINT 0 -pIrRCFNT - 



276 



(7)- 



P-H10= 



♦ 

- ♦ 
♦ 

♦ ' 
♦ 

: ♦; 

♦ 

« 

'♦ 
♦ 
' ♦ 
♦ 

• ♦ 



10/31/79 ^ PAGT 02 

UIST 03 COUN /> .«A/A/*A 

COUNT? PeRCENT(2)*W0RK STATUS AT. CLOSURE: INOICfcTINC, 



» VR 23 9XX ' " 
* ♦♦♦COUN.SFLOR TOTAL PAGEjy?^^ 



\. ACTlVb CASFS (06-39m 56 20.3 
i. RSHABS ( 26 CLOSURES P|,,o;3 ^^ 50.0 



A 

. 

C. ALL CLOSED CASES ^^^^^ ^^-"^ 



- A. COMPETll^IVF friPLOYMPNT 

- B.- HOMFM*KFP. " 

- C. SHhLTFRt^O WOPKSHOP 
.(3)^:0t#wEFKLY EARNINGS AT 'CLOSURF***** 

- A. HIGHER AT CLOSURF THAN 

AT R?=F':RftALv, ^ ' 

- 9. ZFRU AT RiEFFRRALf Nfiw GRP«T^ 

- C. AVERAGE I^OR ALL R'^MABS 

WITH EARNINGS ' 
(4)#*#PUBLIC ASSISTANCE INFORM^ 

- A. RECEIVING AT n^f^kRhJ^ 

- d. RSICFIVING AT CLHSUJ?^ 
'.■^■Z. RPC?^IVING ONLY BPTwF^N 

■■ "- '.* ' RgF^RWAL ANO C-LnSURF 

- oHprCFIVING L^S % 4T CLOSlf^P 
^ ^ T^AN AT PF/&RRAL 

«=. p:.A. CASe^S KFH/*3ILIT^T^'^ 

- F. SSDI CAFFS'- NO SGA SGA 
G. SSI CXSI-S - NO SGA SG* 




^♦♦^♦♦♦^^♦♦♦♦♦^^♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*******^ 

COUNSELOR STATISTICAL TOTAL^PAGE- 

ENtRY CnDF VR 23 XXX 



THE COUNSELOR STATISTICAL TOTAL PAG^ is A 2/PAGr . .^rpcm lOMPIL^ O ^RH.^^- 
STATISTICAL OATA OBfAlNEO FROM A tfJUNSELOf^ 'S ASSIGNPO CAS-^LPfiO. 
THIS CQOe IF UNUERSTOOO PR^^^^^^^ BE/df= VALUAC^LE ASSISTANCE AMALYZ 

A PARTICULAR COUNSELOR'S CASELOAPACT^yiTl^S. 



L-V^MT 
INT. 
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ppendixvB 



Occupational Informaiion Systems' 



Vendor System 

. AEL 

^ . (Appaljichia Educational Laboratory) 



Develbper/j^epresentative 

McKnight f^ublishi]^fe\.Cornpany 
Bloomington, Illinois ' 

* print system^only ;^ 



CHOICES ^ 1976 - 
(Computerized Heuristic Occupational 
Information and Career Exploration System)' 



Phillip S. j/rvis, S,enior Consultant 
Canada Systems Groups 
90 Sparks Street, Suite 704 [: 
Ottaw^fOntario KIP 5B4 
613/5^3-4444 ^ 




nomas M. Mobre, Managing Partner 
)>IR & Associates 
112 Kent Street, Suite 2218 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5P2 
613/238-2697 



CIS 1969 

(Career Information System) 



Dr. Bruce McKinl^y * 

Oregon CIS 

247 Hendricks Hall 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

50^/686-3111 



• COIN ~ 1978 _ 
(Coordinated Occupational Info^ihation 
Network) 



Dr. Rodney Durgin , 

COIN. Inc. 

1230 West Wooster 

Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 

419/352-82131 



CVIS - 1967 
(Computerized Vocational Information 
System) 



/ 



Carol M. Rabush 

CVIS Distribution Center 

Western Maryland College* , 

Westminster, Maryland 21157 

301/848-1113 
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Vendor System 
DISCOVER - I97fr -J 



\ 

ECES - 1966 . / 

(Educational and Career Exploration 

System) 



Developer/Representative . 



Dr! JoAnn HaVrls-Bowlaboy 
DISC0VE3B Foundation. Inc. 
P.O. Box 363 

Westminster, Maryljind . 21157 
301/848^1113 C 

IBM Corporation 

1133 Westchester Avenue 

White Plains, New York^ 10604 

Dr, Alva E. Mallory, Jr. 

Genesee Intermediate School District 

2413 West Maple Avenue 

Flint, Michigan 48507 

313/767-4310 



EXPLORE - 1980 



GIS III - 1971 

(Guidance Information System) 



§CAD - 1979 

(Student Career Assessment and 
Determination) 



SEARCH - 1970 

(Syi^tem Exploration and Research for 
Career Help) 



Dr. JoAnn Harris-Bowtsbey 
Mr. Charles Maloy 
Towson State University 
Counseling Center . j 
Towson, Maryland 212' 
301/321-2512 




Linda Kobylarz 

Time Share Corporation 

630 Oakwood Avenue 

West Hartford, Connecticut 

203/52.2-0136 



06110* 



Lawrence (1. Lloyd, Senior Consultant 
Evaluation Techniques Consortium 
9950 Topanga Canyon^oulevard 
Chatsworth, California 91311 
213/882-6622 . 



State of Oregon 
Employment Division 
Department of Human Resources 
875 Union Street, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97311 
503/378-8289 



SIGI - 1972 

(System of Interactive Guidance 
and Information) 



Dr.. Martin R. Katz 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541 
609/921-9000 
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Vendor Systeni 



VIEW - 1970 * f» / ' 

(Vital Information for Education and Work) 



Developer/Repr«8«ntatlvcii 



Center, for Career Development Services 
Florida Department of Education ^ 
; Division of Vocational Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
904/488-0400 
800/342-9271 



♦ microfiche system only 



VIP -1976 

(Vocational Information Program) 



John Cripe, VIP Coordinator 
Data Processing Department 
Joliet Junior College 
1216 Humboldt Avenue 
Joliet, Illinois 60436 
815/729-9020 



VOCOMP - 1978 



Gary.and Marjorie Goiter 

Innovative Software 

19824 Ventura Boulevard #102 

Woodland Hills, California 91364 

213/884-5581 
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Urt£CRPLrtNNl::R. UU I riAVK lOUR HAhi: MOHTf HORN). ' / ^ ' 

t ' ' , ' ,• 

'NERt ARE lUO mUOR SfElC.IS IN h£«0R7 Cr^Rl:£RPLANN£R . RORTH C.^kUUNA CHOIUS COHTAlRb ^ N»-ORljA[ IQH ABOUT ' ' • 
^•cSfATlLl !Ht u.vu.ilON StSTEh iUHUW.H INrORMATION ABOUT SCHOOLS AND PkQQRAMS OF tiTUDt. IF tUU ARE HOT 8UKb UF 
.HE HbT OCIUPjUIQn ? Cfl tOU, I iUGGE^JT ^OU START UIlH UClUKA I lUHi; . , ^ 

•<HAt -jewU' J'JlJ !-.vt I'J Dil I'll-:!:!* \l-itA'it ItPt IN I \)h 2), , ^ * 

U CUNljJlitK ih.iUhM IUN8. . ♦ . 

2. CUNUIUER liCHOQLb AHl) PKOuRAhS iiMDU , ^ ' 

i 

HAVE I Sl^O.;t.N lU YDIJ AHUUT OCCUHAIlCNS Hmi*, <t OU ' ^ 

H ■ f ' ' ' , ■ 

. HERE. . . • ^ \ 

iN UHltH ARlA liF THe STATE liOl'LD TOU LIKE TO EXAMINE OCCUPATIONS? (SELECI ONE) ^ 

1. THE CUASTAL PLiUHS «... 

2. THE f itDftuNT ' ' , , ' ^ . 

3. THE MOUNTAtwi » ' ^ 

^ ■ . ' - ' ' . 

OM' . Av.-t-L.lNNt^:. «f: '^ILi Bt EXAftiHiNb .'J'-UPATIOHb' FOR THE PUIHOHT. SHOULD YOU UlSH TU USE ^'JOJ^'^X/^^^ ^pp ri. 3mp ' 
fH^jSTt lUU flAT SO ft] ANY TIhE DURING OUR CUNVERSATIOH BY TYPING AKEA-N. UHERE N IS THE NUflBbR OF ANOTHER ^HE 
Ofl,ES I JUST LISTED ABOVE. 



THERE 



ilRE h'JUfi yAYS UE CAM ABROACH OCCUPATIONS, UHAT ilOULD YOU LIKE TO DO FIRST? 
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I 

IN AU il^ IHLN HOUiV\h, 1 UlU HiiKIHU ruU lU dlNUUlK bUftt UUCtinOHS. fLli\St UHUOtJC tUUH AHBUl;kb V'EKY CARirULU. IIIEtl 
tiY KitPONSC^ MIU hi (SUUHt\n rUK YUUt HtNE AK): IHIi TOMCli AViUUUU . HtAliC rvht iHt NUriktMSrOF IHC OHk(U) fUU UlSH 
10 Ufit tUilH A COrtWA bUMlEN Ihift UKt IHUi l2.h4,M) It^fc IHkft IH ORUtH df iMPOIUAHCIi fO KOU. 

I iNllKlidlb * AlMJlUDbS * .1 I tilPlifCj^HllN 1 8 ^ 

i niUf.Aliurtn.lVtl. IrtVlUUHniNrnl CDNUlflONll 6 CNPLOlHtMl OUILUUK 

/ UAlit/'JAUKt . u mm at WUHK/IKAVII 9 PHKiIICAI. i»t«AMbb 

JO HULlCrtl ACnVifItu , M IrtDOUK/UUIfiUUK IJ MrLOU 

t 

•jOUK INUh'tSIU LAN VtRthtLI'lUL IN lUtN UF t JNU KkUh IS iNU KOiiSIH L 1 1 ItS , CmKIEKPLANNER. 
ntASt HAVt A LUOK Al iHt KOLUiUlNii Li'if Uf irtltRtSfSj , 

I, UOKKINU UMH IHINCS, NUMUiWS OK UHJtCTB. ' ^ 

Ut.aiHU UilH H;UPLf AS CLILHIS. CU'ifOHtKS OK ribllOgAltS IH UOHKINU bllUAHUHb, ' * « 
j. I'UiNU KUUliNt, UuriULtb, OKlMNWtll UOKK. , 
I. UOkMHo IU^ihPM)Vt THE SUCIAL UOrtOJIIONS OH OlHEkS. 

Ti, Nht^.llim/HArtNlNU Uft UKli.^NtMNli iM:ri»niilli rtNu/UK UURK KtbULlING iN IH£ RtbPECT OF OlHtKS, 
A, SlUDtlHG ANl>. COrtNUNilAllNU lUlrtS OK iNHOKhAI lOH .UUUI IHt SUlJlfUT OK PEOPLE OH ANIMALS. . 
>. HOINU UUKK IHAI ktUl/IRtb A SDiEiU 1 F U , lEUHfllCAL Ofc ANALH ILAL nH'ilOACH 10 FACra. ^ 
a, I^OINU AiblRrtCT i)H DREAUVt UuRK. 

y. UUKKlNb UilH AACHlNEti, PKODEUlitli OK ItCHNIOUtb. s/., • 

JO. uDi'^u uum; ih uhilh lou i:Ari soon^sCe cleak kl!>ul|!>. 

i.MUUbL UNL (NftRLil t\\ i\ Uft|: Imjh lilt AbO^E US I.. 
YtJU LAN'tHOOSC LJIHLK llNi; fOU'U Lli;E OK Q«t tUli 0 HISLllit. 
l^ II i Uflt HiU LI LIKE IrPL AN L l<l:^URL ilb rtUMBtR LiKt nUlji LO . 
tl- If S UNI rOU tt M:itlKt ItPE A h UlFuKE Ji)i NUrtltK LIKE THISi Ob. 
(UOH r PUT A Sl'rtl.t A.lfrHliiC ELSt BtlUEEH (HE LtUtK A«U fiUHJtR.) 

tltASt TYPL lUlJk flklil iHTHRtfiJ i^Ou). tKEftbititR [HE L OK 0 B[KOKt tHE NUNBEK) 

I.l . 

rOIALUJil PRtyjOlJS:AJ8 . NOUiAO 

LIU TrOU UANI lU ADD A:'*urHtR INltkLSI CAUtEhPLnrtNtli ' (T OK. H) 



M)K;*r thtii, UfL silt rfU?ibtK Or AdOlHtK irtlthtiil «'JU. ^REHKfttfEH fHb L OR D fcEFQRt IHE HUMPEfv.) 
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: .0l;h nCU lUr U I. UP^lif^ . , I. UAul ^^^^ AUMH 4 

3. UAV^ UriM - i:' ^^^^^ IHuUfllEft , 

1. ^-tHrtJ.rtlNli A VANUIT jl- 1,'iutS THAI '-"^'^^^^f ' » 

• 'Xm I- r.^kodScU evidence nciOROi«o >o «E»buR««LE suNDn.D&a 

Ir. [Hiu;;riH»i «u« u.k^ ^ttu imcr ;;^nKDARDS or si-tcif icniiONS. 

CHOoi ONt ItHPER»«tNI AI A JIMl. .OU C»N CHOOSE EIIHER ONE tOU D cUE OR ONE.tOU D DiSHKt, 
If b 0«t 'uU'fi LIKE, t.ri: r.H L. JKIUiU II'S NUrtSEN HKt I . 1-7. j 
F ^ M ^OIJ l» OIULlKt npE » B BEFORE lli NUrtBtR LIKE IHIS. 0 . . 

PLEASE .OUR FIRST IE«PEr<AMENI HOll.uV"^^'' ' " '"""^ '"^ NUhBER). 

L6 • . - ^ 

I07ftLi429 HRtVIOUSiiJ ' N0Ui2a ' ^ 

no fOlJ UANI IC <«0 rtNOIMt* lENFERAflEnT Fi'.CTORT lY OR Hi , ' . ^' 

Y 




OKAY IkEN. nPE IS flHOIHER lEMfERAhEHI NOU. (REHEHBER IHE L OR II BEFORE 1HE NUMBftR) 
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-uyti til. t.iU wNl 0^ iHt »0I lilUfNtK UtiiCH ^Hi'iLL II 'fL CAKUkf'tiMfHlHY * ^ 



uhm! ut: uiLi ui) rMiN.li> u.r tou tiUH.^a louk A^ inutfL uvii.t). u you uiuh iu iakc a iisr lu t«bnRrtiHC took u>.*ki:i 

tlrlHUM^ Ai YQUK COUN^it'LUK AMIK YQU Um iHh UKHIN.U. ^ | 

HiW^ IrQO MUkU IN YUUN bSliMAIib YuUk ArurUDFS ON YOUI) INAVLI. iiUlllhf i1 UK rt) 

1* ' • • , 

ui;.\i. In uuiNU IU MM. fL'U ju lullRuli: im \\iu\\if\rM UMM OlHlK KOPkt OK tOUh UMN. AOt IN ? HHIkINI MM UK 

I U tUi; lUU A OUlSltUi^ tUaUT LiKM lUltlll, lOU It K(Ul YOOkSCir OH EACH SCPARAlLLY ANUUCIIiNli UllH IMl NUAbbfl fOU 
CilNSlC^K MrlKuFI.UL FKOil IHE FaiLOUUiO bCALEt 

I, LtVil. Uiih ' ruH IO.i trilCHi 

J. Ltvm lUU fUl )/i t^Ul liui lOK lot (ADUVL .WtkAbt) 

LtVtL fUUK - SOIUM BUI Hl)f BUIIUll lOI (8aOU uVtRiUti , 
.. &, H\)\ tUKL 

0. HUU Iiu tClU ItjflF.Ma Ulht OlHthS IN YUUK (iLMUvtU LEARNINU (URllYT fHiM IS YOUR ABKIU 70 tA(CH ON fO NEU iHlNGS. 
<(UUk ANSULk hUSI i^t UHi OF IHL FOLLOUIttoj U;'.J.V,:^ OK 6 ACCOKDINC lO IH£ RAIIHQ SCALE AIOV^), 



uHAt uouLD roi- i+xt ra lo Nog» 

I. HI u»iCH .!Ci:gp*noNS rihmh i.m»noe ah aniucr i» ■AKiiutts 
1. uo (i« -ti" rtfinuua ^. u»vl 'AMiruBtS' an' uo OM 

a' • 

miulls:.!* 0E:«tiR(i. this Is m oiain nmim outcn :n 2 or 3 d:ninjioni. (i.j.i.^.j or 41. 
J' 

rOTALl »-'t !-«tVlUUSl H HUiti tl 

UNAI UOULO'lOu .UE m OU r^QU' 

I SEC UNICM JCC;P»r!UHS K£rt*lN 2. CHANGE A« ANSUER 1« 'APtlTBBtS' . , 
1. 01 ONUITN AfTltUBES 4. l£*WE 'AfTlTUBtS AID tU OK 

- J. HOU BO YOU .-im-. ,0U COin.R£ UHH OTHERS IN ,0U« .^ILin VJ NOTICE SLIGHT .I^ftRENCEl' IN SHAPES. SKAIUCLOF 
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;^;TI*:^'^^^:''•::''^-.i*/*'"'^ ,,u.,. ........ . i...,,Mi^ ..oc lu « nM.iu 
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... ..;-t:t. ^♦^ ♦n^ r,-^---'^* ^t^li^ii Mt«*.iC». U 

; u 'ilX *M* 

* % 

•.:;t .zU*^^, ^»*'»*. ^^tiiA. r».5**^« fif'fH^ 
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51 U •.MUS, ♦^.M*^ t* 



i u#i»v^ 

1^ <f-|f^li^t. ♦t.M*V** 
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ti^ . • 4^ .^ i-t. « 



♦ 1 + 

I 4 • - * -.1. 1 .f!XU_tt 

■ ' i - ■. ifU-^ 



I 



t^t t3»Ttir^. 

* ; .^-U 




i»l*8*4' itiiisjt^i i Hi? r 

« # « n f V f #1. 1 ; It i ; ^ 
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ftSliliniON BRlEfS'. IHE E IEFS CO TA Dt AILED DEb^ EHPlOTMEMI. CnKEtR 

NOr FOUND IH j; FILE.- " G' ^ " ^ "^^^^^ HQRE. if ,oU ARE INTERESTED IN 8EEIN13 HOriE 

^:fKhS;iliurA'^siia«:^roccSp:mo "Vs?" im^ n^^om^ OF occuPmio.. h,le... these and 

UTHEk HftTERlALb ftSt AVAlLABU IN THlb ChKCE. 

t EXPLORE tli^CUHAI IONS SPECihIC IHfORMAnOH 

1: [S«Pft« OCWHMirs - -1. FIND.RELATEl; OCCUPATIONS 

a. 60 TO THE EDUCrtTlON STSTSS , 4. lEA'JE .THE SYS,rElt 



ERIC 



roSi?H:r:im'*:2'^i; ■ix.rTo^SioHrH.i^^ i.tr.?o'/ssi^; siBES^^ris^SEcm. the. not:™iu-™ t- 

-.S«E OCCUPATIOHS fOR YOU 11 CON E ^ «/i I'^^^.^'/^^^^,', ''^H^^ Oc Uf ION THAI i DflN'T KNOU. HOUEVER. - 

m THINb. ALTHliuGh 11 ^"'"'Kxn^tS HrTU ADrfiT . HERE ARE f " j y^H-j, yqur cOUNSELOK HAS. YOU 

fsf ;2[","-Li^^"N^u:BEl: Tl^"^" ^^^'m ^S^"11e1"t^0 :-r.D'THAT OCCOPATION. A.. ««HY OTHE« 
SIhlLAR UNES. " ASK rOUR COUNSELOR if YOU AREH;T SUREJiOU. 

£XPERUNC£ IF YOU DO. . ^ 

•perhaps UE LL.TALK to each OIHER again SU«E;.«E. 1. THE .EANTIHE. 1 UISH YOO UELL i« YO.R C.«EER KANHIM.. OOOpYE FO. 
. *iOu CAREERPLANHER. ' . 



[ ^fO'J ARE UNASSIGNED 



lIUSVERSflnUN.bUrtrtARY FOR CrtkEEftPLANNER ON 09/J!/8Q nT ll!l2:^? 

I *f ft ft:>pCCUPrtlI0«i5 EXPLORE* . 
TOPICS 'JSEC 



rACTURia USED 



l^rtCTCftb IN EFFECT 



AREA 



rtU^iBER OK 
OCCUPATIONS «tHAlKlNG 
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SPOPTING GOODS SMBSPEPSONS- 



WH^T THE WOPK IS ABOUT 

TJiPse people sell sporting goods or athletic eqiiipnent. 

•^hey sell items nuch as hunting, f ishing, caoping, skiing, 
or golfing equipment, : 



GENERM THINGS YOH WOULD DO 

Greet customers on, the sartes floor 

Aclyisi^ customers about different types of goods 

Sell s;porting goods and equipment , 

Prepare M 



- Peceive payments or arrange credit 
Put new sporting goods on display 



WHAT YOa flUST EE ABLE TO , DO . . . 

- Pead and *write well , 

Speak clearly and listen carefully J* 

Pay close attention to details in Witten work 

- Work with fractions, decimals, and percentages 

- Talk easily with all. kinds of people 

- peason and make judgments 

Find and correct errors in words and numbers 

- Present information and ideas clearly 



WHAT SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES YOU HIGHT PERPORH 

Sell golf cl\ibs, tennis rackets, and track shoes 
- Advise customers on type of equipment, such as length of 

golf clubs or size o tennis rackets 

• Explain care of equipmenVir^'^ such as how to properly clean 

hunting rifles 

Tell customers about hunting and, fishing regulations 
Papair sporting goods, iSuch. as tennis rackets or skis 



r 




WHBPP YOn WOULD VOBK 



-. Stores, that sell spotting goods and ^^''eSJJSlient 
- companies that sell spotting goods and athletic equipient 



wholesale 



HHRT THE '«0?K PLACE IS LIKE 

commissions. \ 
HOW YOU .WOULD PPWARE FOP^ASD ENTER THI« WOPK 

F^Dlovers usually* prefer to hire people for these jo^s vho have 

fhigh schofl edacatdon. So.e prefer ^^^^-^^ -^%^,^J^,?°'i:rkers. 

?rat'ning. ri.ny large h^^in^^^f '^''^'n^cSsarv SainJSg »a? 
Usually no previous work experience is necessary. Training y 

>.aK€ from a tew days up to 2 years. 

* ■ » ' 

WHAT An?. TOn^ OPPORTUNITIES ' fi 

^ ' A ciTpc; RPPRptj^NT ATIVES who show leadership and 
Rxncrienced SALES ^^^PRFS ENT AI iv n:^ wuu SALES 
sales ability may advance to jobs as SUPEPVisoHb or ^l^.uc.^ 

lANAGERS. 



/ 
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TP YOtMIAVE K DISABTIITT 

Only a fov dlsahilitins are aentloned here as exanples. Job 
flutles and equipment can he changed. Don't count yourself out.' 
Talk your problems over with your counselor or teacher. • Hore 
employers are hiring disabled people iC they aVe trained to 
do the vorK. 

Empfbyers who receive federal grants *&r contracts are now 
required to make "reasonable accoanodat ions« for qualified 
• disabled people. "Reasonable accoiaodatloas** can include: 
(1) , making facilities accessible to disabled people, (2) 
restructuring jobs, (3) modifying work schedules, acquiring 
new equipment or modifying existing equipment and (5) providing 
readers or interpreters. >, 

If you haV^ a heart condition or have recovered from an 
emotional illness, you can do this work with a doctor's 
approval. If you have epilepsv , allergies, or diabetes, and 
your cojidition is controlled, you can also do this work with a 
doctor's approval. 

Ton need one arm trained to write, type, and use equipment. 
YOU can do this work if you have minor leg problems but are 
able to walk, climb. Jump, bend, or stoop. If you use leg 
braces, artificial legs, crutches, canes, or a wheelchair, you 
can consider this work. « 

You can also consider many of these jobs if you have hearing 
problems and can read lips, write, or sign. Telephone calls 
can be made -roth the help of other workers. 
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Appendix C 

The Oregon Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Administrative Issues Identification And Tracking System 
Ger«Id V. Mann and Rosa T. Moran " 

One of the activities of the Model Evaluation Unit waj3 to develop a Conceptual Framework to 
deycribo the process by which policy issues are identified anrf analyzed and how policy decisionij are 
raado, implemented, and evaluated. Some policy decisions are made in sect)nds by a single individual in 
the (rfganization with little or no interaction with others. At the other end of the continuum are policy 
issues which require a very large expenditure of staff time and resources over extended pdriods. In- 
volvemont of a wide variety of staff of the agency, and perhaps from outside the agency, are sometimes 
reared to gather, study ond analyse data before a decision is reached. Even after the policy decision 
has been made, the amount of staff ^ime and resources required for its implementatioij can vary enor- 
mously. A complex program such as the Vocational Rehabilitation Division will have atany given 'time a 
substantial number of such policy issues in various stages of analysis, decision making, or implementa- 
tion. " 

The identification of a policy issue on which staff time and resources are to bo committed is an ad- 
miaistmtive decision whi^h should be made deliberately. Such decisions are often made in an environ- 
ment (if constantly shifting priorities and staff availability and capability. 

Given^the number of ^ssu^, the shifting priorities, the staffing changes, and a general crisis orienta- 
tion common to many human service programs today, it is not uncommon for important polfcy issues to 
become lost, leaving the Administrator disadvantaged by not having vital data when it is required. 

Without belaboring the point, we believe that most administrators would agree that a system is re-* 
quired to identify issues with policy implications, to consciousl^y assign staff to analyze such issues and 
to propose alternatives and to complete the action through the implementation of the Administra tor's 
decision. Such a system should provide the Adminfctrator with periodic reports so that changes may be 
made when necessary to insure that deadlines are met and that limited resources are focused on the 
most important activities. Such a system assures accountability. 

The OVRD Issues Identification and Tracking System is an attempt to provide such a rational system 
of accountability as an adjunct to the Conceptual Framework. 

The systeni begins with the recognition by the Administrator or the Deputy Administrator that a 
decision should not be made on a specific issue without study and that the issue is important enough to 
allocate staff time and r.esources to develop it into a decision package. This recognition may be reached 
by the Administrator working singly, it may evolve from discussion with others, or it may become ap- 
parent from memoranda or routine management data. 
• » 

When the decision is made to expend staff time and resources on a particular issue, th^ follQwihg are 
required: * ^ 

1. Identification of the issue; 

2. Assignment and notification of a responsible lead person; 

3. Assigrtment of an anticipated completion date or the date when a decision package is due; and 

4. Notification of the person who maintains the Issues Identification and Tracking System. 
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Uaually th« a.ove ...u.ro.onta - ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' 

althoUKh thoy could also ho complotod 'S'lK" "^"^J^*^^^^^^ ^h«r stuff momb(V DUcua- 
durlnK tho r««ulurly scho.iuU-d mcotlngH Jf^^ ^^^^^^^^^ pr Ay of thl« 

• Hlon thon foUUs on 8«el. rn«tt«rH 'as when tho dodn on « J^^^ „ ^f sister 

mlniatrator will roculvo monthly proKroas reports. 

\/j!;oSvo 5,0^^^^^^^^^ thoi/own tickler ,ystom lo insure th.t .imeline?l»ijme.. ■ 

■ morti issues, with no person tt33«B""" 
varied from two to IB months. f 

Although a complex numbering system is currently in use. we rec^ a simple ..sequential 
num^S o^ssues be adopted for identification p^^^^^^^^^ . 

, A word processing system is used to -re th-mpl^^^^^^^^ ^^Tue ;rg 

each month a reminder --"^ "disUifut^^d^^^ responsible, who complete a handwrit- 

tracked,These memoranda are then distributed to th p ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ few minutes 

ten progress rprtrfH^ach issue by the Concise progress report arid rout^t to one of. 

are requir e/SJ each p^son ^^P^^'^'^;" f " ^ ^"^ ^el^ys or roadblocks iden- 

the agency Assistant Administrators ^^'^Ji^'^.^^ the Issues Tracking monitor to the 
tified. assign an appropriate progress symbol and rou e .t tnroug ^^^^ .^^^^ ^^^^ i„ 

word processing operator for text t^f^a^ojl^^^^^ Care is exercised to limit the 

S t ^T^r^ ^p^^^^^^ fhriVmatio, required by the Administrator for 

review purposes. , 

,„ .ddition .0 .he narrative paragraph on,.ch iasne the na^e o, the responsible person, the doe date 
and progress rating are also provided. 

' . . H fnr thp a«rencv's top management outlining progress for the month. 

. trfri^rlr:T?;rp'o^tdr ra^^^ entire administrative st.„. 

Aco;,otonrreporttorthemo„thotNov.n,herml^js^^^^^^^^^ 
Xsts^^^nrtr'^SLTCi^SS'.: rifst':? trs^trlpleted dnri^n. the Hrst . months o, 
the system's operation. ^ A , 
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Wo bdiovo thin Hyslom providua a roaaonubU) dcKruu o( Hccountnbility with a minimum offltuft time 
i^xpendiMl. U also provid^^s an information flow to all appropriate i*taff on a variety of vital Usuoa, 
Finally, tho Adminintrator'^ Offico in fully informed and can tako action to shift prioritieH, roaourcos, 
and Htaff In whatcwor way nocoHflary to accomplish that which is most important, 



Oregon Vocatlontl RehabiliUtioii Division 
**Issuei Assignment Memorandum** 

t ' 
To:^ ' Date: 

From: 



Subject: VRD Issues Tracking 

You have been assigned responsibility for a VRD issue on which the Administrator has determined that 
staff time and resources will be expended. In order that the Administrator and others may be kept in- 
formed on the progress of this issue, a report is required from you by the fifth working day of each 
month* The report should concisely describe those activities related to the issue which were completed 
during the previous month. When appropriate, you should^lso recommend changes in anticipated com- 
pletion date or any other matters of which the Administi^^tor should be aware concerning this issue. 

'A consolidated report of progress on all issues being tracked will be prepared monthly and a copy will 
be supplied to each responsible person* Please retain the assignment for reference. 

/. 4 ' 

A reminder statement for each issue for which you are responsible will be sent to you near the end of 
each month and it should be used in preparing your monthly report. It need not be typed, but please 
write legibly. « ^ • 

■ y . 

The issue which has been assigned to is: • . 

4 

Title Anticipated Completion Date 



Narrative description of assignment: 



cc: Assistant Administrator ^ 

Issues Tracking Monitor ' 
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Oregon Vocatlonaf RehablllUtlon Division 
"Monthly Reporting Memorandum" 



To: • 



From: , • 

Subject: Issues Tracking for 

Below is (are) listed the IssueU) for which you have been assigned Responsibility by the Administrator. 
On the back of this memo, please report on your progress for the month ol 
Return this update to your Assistant Administrator no later than *^ 

Please remember that this report Is a progress summary Updates '^ould be limited to from^^^^^^ to 

readers of the report, they should be able to obtain It directly from you. 
Your current issuo(s) is (are): 

Number Title \^ » • 
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A(lmlnl»trfttor»« Office - Joliaouthw^U, 
llnrv Sehubotht), AMUUnt AdminUlrttlor» 



> 

Ito8fi Morun 



ProKroM Report (or November, 1981 on VUD Issues and Action PUn 



Attached is the Issues Progress Report for November, 1981. This report covers the progress on 16 
issues. 



No new issues have been added since the last report. 



The **Commenis*' section has been expanded this month to incorporate a brief summary of each iiisue. 
All cor^pletion dates have been reviewed^iy the Assistant Administrators and now reflect reitjistic 
dates in light of current conditions. * ) 

In an effort to reduce duplication costs, the (fistribution of this report will bo limited to the Executive 
Staff. However* a copy of the report will bo posted on the Planning and Evaluation bulletin board for 
staff edification. « 



RM: 9kn 
Atti&chment 
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12 am 
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OUri Kinut 

tit M«nu«t tHu» {Hrufr.lt 



Krvia» llutiinraa Sirrvire* Volume 



Volume oC Manual 
IS«ndx M«Uhrw»t 

Hfvisr [>t^ Vftlumr of Manual. 
(Tim l.alia) 



Hrvlftr Adminltlralion Volume of 
Manual. iTom liutUmilh I 



(mplrmrnl and Kvaluatr 
IVrsonnrl and TraininK 
Informalion Sytlrm U'ATIS). 
(Sandy Mallh»w») 
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It) |b» H\A im» f«*^u«aU4 »M» (» ^ i^***'^ ***** ^1 

4fii ^ \kmm (♦«»|M*«i«la swfrf Wis* »«*»^«'^ A* •♦UM**** U« 

ulltflM^t ^^Alfiil U»W f»a»» U» l^fttUUlNl M U ««*f^ ««4 

ht.r iM Hn» U»l*ra» »*«U«si U 4i«(fl>mM4 U*<«Uji 

fu«lr.rl «M.k aiMl blUr ♦* *»^«»* 

(•«uM i I. itai iliia *« l»M»«*f W aa • •♦►♦r»U a<u*uj( 

aH«|MM«»NU « *amMr*UB*u« wina<«m#i»l ia*»f«*^i*Mi i)f»U»H. Ifcu UiMt Mi 
Urn •4*lrp.^4 4.yrM*Hi*«l *l IIm^ 'mM4«»' «"* Ml»i 

m^*Ma» a<*MM»»nUUi>tt ttl ihu ruifwa/rtf»f4« (• «t«4 U twmi^Wutui 

o« iK* f^.4M.M »#r*»«^« V«(«iM •< iW M**t*». U»* *^»4**»-i 4ai» Ua ^ , 

V T>ii4 Ma b*«« *»w*|ali*4 #»4 will » * 
A4it«muirati,«# Manvial 

»riii«A and la b#»ng WrU4a< w c««n»wi«i on iM U f»tyr«a«iiu4 

»Hit*l*f »#a tta •fl«lM»» and a*K-duhii« of ll ramaliim< kaa ra*ulu4 ia • mw 
rumiiUiUM daw tif M*r«li, lIHia 

>'l(*.rl»n*#ttdWu4aU HailHwfitrt r#^k* rurrtnl l»r4S and AtM* i#c<i«M 
ttf ih« MaMuai. 

S Uraft mal-rtaU art uftdargoing r««t#w rr^juirt »««ihJ#faW# 

^..dkung *n*tyu of ih* r*mai«l«i UU Ha. r«yU,d m a r,*i..4 *««pUU«ii 
dal«: ' ' ,., 

H - A ltr»nirafl oV ihu ^olJiiw ta war epmpUunn TM Marrh utiri dal« 
r«a»unablc. 



S Ihi t>tW S*rlwn ta rurr««Uy oil hold until Huaineaa S#rv»r#ia»Hi KmpUjtt* 
S*r*if». ar« fomplf Ird. Alaa tm wur^l«< wilh Tarry Jamta un Admim.ir.uvf 
Manual Sr*lmn» ihat requlr* uniqu- juranrapha rfgardinj 

S - Th« rrvi»w»« o( ihi- 'Admi«iatr»U*# \'Mum0 of lh# Miftyal Kaa 
rtunpi^lrd in drafl form. U »« a«Urip«l#d iKak »h# v«»lum» will ba r«tnpUl#<l f»M- 
puMiration hy Ih* *nd o| January. 

C The IVr.onnfl atul Training Informalioa Sy«l»m irATlSl «•« dfvrtof)^. 
l« inrk individual and Kroyp iraiftiniTol VRl) .uff VAJIS ia MwnliaUy • 
program tiy*irm: (llCourar Hulory RW«rd, and 121 Kmployf^ H.alory fl**of4 
Klrm»nu of th» Coura* Hialory Rrtord ii»f lud# till* and iubK'». iprtuwr. Ur|»l 
^roupi. numl>rr of allendrea. iraininK Kourm. The ayH»m i» pro<Tammrd 
irack rwli of Iravrl. per diem, and Irei for four»e. fonUarlor. fanl»», .employ ee. 
and other iprrial rt>»u, Klemenu of ihe Empbyee History Rer«rd in<M* olfire 
loratmn. wnrkinic lille, akilli. iralnmn houra, ^ime toss, and CRC'i One u»« «f ihia 
reriird i« lo report Ihe employee'i iraining lo Ihe iup«n»i«or to assist In <wnp\t 
ti.tn of the employee'* performance appralaal. Kmployee rrcorda art updated 
monthly u»ini( a liil of employes whoae performance appraisala are due; th« lifi 
\% supplied by Personnel. The lyslem ha« been implemented and appeara lobe 
running smoothly. Thia issue has been completed and will accordingly b* drop 
" ped from the trachinjc system. 
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}0t4\ 14 H«^(»«4i«| i« 4 ft4#|» «4l*4i4«4«tft MMMtMl Tl« f iinaif t > i»»4<»H ft«4««W 

irwlWviii^ •4«#^M«# to« Wifl 4«^l« 4 4f (^«Mk«4»»)4«iilk444 «h>*»lk 

»Ui to iMl)(HI*4 kjf y*«fy4«Wft<| 4*4 W|i44»4>t4>M» |p444«4 t'#4«J4i h^U 
lf4<l4«*^fM4( M|ll^*f1«M4 <»Ui«#4i4r*4«MUt< $1. t««iMI*^tMk 44W 1^4 

fc;tt««Uv< 4**4^* f I liit. li «M *»ii4i|k4k4 \^ 4#«««» »«^U Wi4« 

• «l •UM4(. 1)1 lik« ^«*l44f « ''W4^t ^44^ k)#v Ut*i W« |H«4«4Ur 4lk4'«#4 
^{r4W» t»4jri4i |k4lt««i«k M A h»4 «(IU4tk ^|lf44«i»U ilk* "Wlk t^**^^^"" 

ik4^ «lMf«4k M VpHiMitr^,'* »^ |aw>»|r4i|i wiKl^ Im* f% » r g»ij| |>| 

MiMl ||K4w%hM4 Ul #tftl4f $<Hmi>»I« » y ir rt < ##U y IM IWI^ 

4I IM N»#4W4t MnI l«i4U4 44tM4i4«4 I^^PW-ff^ ^^H^ 

*iw«iM4^« 4iM| ||^4«Mly tlk|Wf«4*4iMtt 44ftiMMi*tl lh*4« •<Mb|p^i#4| #4^ 

l^fi^ 44 i|4«;«««i A«t«i(«m r«jFW««< iMaI^A^'' 9kt4%BM»M^ 

i«im«rf I. )M4. 4WM^aU. i««Mm ^4 ia44«w4 mU lfe«*4«*«f '4 H|«m«4 
r«wt»¥Uf |^f««r4«a. 4tkMP f««f«n4iMi mIiW tw* ItttM tj tW |N»««i4«f«, 

¥Ai*A 4i4Uf i«M«4t 4*4V«r««M«klt^i 1«« mkmk n tW . 

A|^4F*fttJ|, lk4«-4 4f« ^4«IUifNM »*Miw4l4f«4 UHlt lA4*miM •! iW 

r#vi*4t4 M Af A 4«mniIi14 isu IImi immpw^mf pA$m9»\4 UU feUlM 4W<*»«i4 4f# W 

fiM«f^f44 Vill <HiM4i#4 MAI* A 4W^««« Am f44«H, M«4a*rUk| ttl 

4MttMMl4 4^ ttk4«t«4t MlU 4f« MyUg M W W*44 l»¥ HiM«'W44 li4#kW44 f^f*tt*M4k 
trf 4*«l|f« Ih4i |M>««44U hft Wi«4| 4l Wtf««J4li««(r l«t*«44t*4 "ICHil 



Wrti4ll7 Saliifartory Sr4 fftdrrlift^^ S4<tiofi lUpoi't MP Ma;or Probi«n4 C Com^if{94 NR No |U port 
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I. Numtwr ui Injuml WitrKef?. |Ui^?iv(h^ U||H Hcfviec!.. 

•Jl, |-;.utiU»h MIH Juf KvalnrttitHi uf Oie Saltsiu UphatHlitdliof* KiiiiUy 

5, Ueurgdnue the l)u<»ttiU«^ i>icrmini»Uiuia }*r«irr«m 

fi, (iovprftor's Htrfsring (:trtnmtll«=«> m ih^ H4lia>fajip*«' 

7. K»l«Uli»h |{pUlJoft*hii>s wUh Corfeelions. 

H. lh*vpUn> IMan (or Ueimliur»ctmeni u( Tit|t» XIX l\i*u 

ft. IWvplot* iR K<juil»bl» .Sheltered Workihap Vt*> HyMt=m, 

10, Complriirtnof OVtU)lV>77 78lli«>niiUlU.'|K.ft. 

U. Kviilu*lc< thf Kf(r«-Uvcnp»* of Job l'UfcmPt»t .Sprvicrs. 

12, KvaluAir iht. Mental Hr4Uh,1>raf IVojPci. 

IJfvrloti A SyMi-m for Tr««-MnK Major iMurs Und*.r Study Within VUl). 

U. Study Way* lo Urdufi' ihf Duration of VH Hrrvifm t.» llllcnU, 

15. l>rvrlo|) Opt^rational PUn With Lo^al Sch<K»h. 

1(5. CorrfClion of Safely Haiitrtl* At HHK. 

17. Update VlXir^ Capacity lo KnKaKi* ProKram Evaluation Activltir. by Providing Training to 
Projecl Staff and Others. 

18. Urvlrw and Reun* Client Caseload Prix^rdurr*. 

19. Independent Living. 

20. Monitor and Evaluate Sheltered Services Subsidy Program. 

21. Develop Grants Management Handbook. 

22. Plan and Conduct Field Tents of the Proposed Standards for VH Program and Project Kvalualioa, 

23. Develop Supervisory Training on Dealing with Problem Employees. 

24. " Implement State Audit Recommendation and Report. 

25. Study the Younger Nursing Home PopuUUon lo Determine Feasibility for Moving Some to Less 
Costly Care. 
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^t^ritir iaMfHilMII M U |S«Bef4U)i iffc^4 1^41 e^WUVti^ 4^i«i^^ p«i«i9f»fMNMl4 lM tVlilil^ll)^ 

mtfi^AgiHg i r#Mr|a44 IMP llict i|g«<ir^ 4ir^<«^r fn«n#iiiii Ibcr #gv^ey M4»«U «t>M« ^| ipfii^i#iMr# 0I 

ihrciugh 4 r^UH|^> 4ub«ai^ «i iih 4 rtMiifiuUr . r«>Cf i<tvi» iafc^f fn4U«»o i^ft #a uidi^M^ftt c)|«aI m to 

df«m4U«'4U)r **i0»4**4 ih» ♦isMrrts* ci( ia(c^m«M<ia u|j*in **l*uh « m*a4g«^f mighl 4r#y MiMaj 4«*l 
»itia» A »ui«> »it<fnry 4if«^<'lo<', f*»f r»*mj»t«f, miijF in iH«f t>4»« h*v* b««{^ Umi<«4 Id Uil 'i 
fifodurlioa 4iU for muktnis rctoyff* fttWAUon 4<*<riii<m» tot fulyr«». N<iii*r |>}r ylUiiii^f ItiU 
t^^hnoiofsy t hf» 4irt^iof mny, in #44ltioa lo u»in< lh«> 4tt^f* m^tn^Uf #1*4 4#U* r<()ni44<?r ol^^r 

While rumput^f Uchnolo^y H*» ffi^^Ux pnl#a4*4 the aIhIhx t>{ or^inUAUdn* to ifir««i vmI ^*Mia 
tUif « 0f iftfpf mAijon. Ihu inff««M»4 r*fj*b4ily Km pbrr4 4n enormtitti hyr40f» aa Ih* lium«(i u*«rt or 
m»a4tmi in Urm* tjf thrir ability to ib«<irb thr inhrm^xim and inirff»t« il laio ib» 40fi»lcrt> m 
problem lolution, V*rioa* toftwire rt>utiftr* aUrmpi ta tolve ihu prtiMrm by arftaliiat talorma 
lion ff Uu4 10 the 4et*iijdft inlti a r«fp<»f i with « tirr««'fibe4 f^rmti. tn of4«f' to aaikifM^t« 
"unaniici{:»4tr4" liTfttrmalion requirement i» the»e formAl* »re uiutlty 4e«i^ne4 to be very ttnerat ia 
nature. Thui» Ih^y lypieally in<tu4e th^ Information requirr4 to tupporf a particular 4«<iii^n b^t Jl li 
rmb<'4dr4 in a UrKf r. mort teneral r^p^rl- Therefore, a u not unu«iul lor a VR manaiYr lo aUt 
through a rumberaome comjjuti^r printout looking for a parik^star numbrr ar wri of numb^m. Further 
n^orr, the inforfr^ation ner4r4 for the deciiion miy not h«ve any particular 4liUnfuiihin| 
rharaeteri^ticaamii the individual data rlementi miy be teatterrd over various parta of the rep^rlX^jn . 
lequcntly. the^d<rn\ificition and retrieval df the information rr<juirr4 to :*t»ppi»rt 1 det iiion mty not b« 
a simple ta»k in npit^ of the fomputer** tremendous rapabUitiei to do to. 

An alternative to the conveniionil computer printout for the duplay of informition cotnea from ih^ 
field of computer graphict. A wril worn dif he i% that "a picture if worth a thousand wordi^ Th^ com 
puter'i incredible capabiUtirt to provide us with deciiion iupportinic information it probably bett U 
luttratrd in the area of computer fcraphira. Throufth the application of computer graphica l4«hnolofy in 
; formation can be rapidly retrieved and organired by the computer at well at pretr nti^d to thf» decision 
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maker in pacture form. That is* the computer can. after selecting the required data, portray th« j'f^^^^^^^^^ 
tion in graphic form complete with legends, titles, and footnotes. The information can be presented to 
he man^gSr nffrshicu^t is readily interpretablo and more aesthetically pleasing to view than he 
Xter'pri :^out Thi^. by displaying important information in this manner the critical actors or the 
decision making prbcMcan be communicated to thO^human user more efficiently and effectively. 

*• Computer Graphics Hardware 

' The eeneraUpproach to produce computer graphics involves the generation and transmission of 
graphicTonrrofi^ a computer to some type of graphic 'display devic^ This device- 

translates these instructions into operatipns that will represent the mformation in a pictf lal fashion o" 
that device's visual media. The actual implementation of this process, however, varies considerably 
depending 0|ft the particulajr type of graphic display/ 

One graphics device which is rarely thought of as a graphics display is the standard line printer com- 
mon to mo^t computer systems. While widelx used for printing of standard "P"^*^' ^^^^^/^ V'^^^^f 
through controlling the paper advance and carriage *f the printer, produce a °f ^ as 

dispfays The primary advantage to the use of line printers for graphic display is their availability as 
Sly be fold on most general purpose computer systems. Unfortunately, the graphic prod^ 
these devices are somewhat rough in terms of resolution since the graphic contrpl is limited to the in- 
dividual character positions on the printer's c^riage. t 

Another popular computer graphics device is the pen or incremental plotter. This device consists of 
one ^more Sen at aeied to a control arm over the plotter bed. The computer can control the horizon- 
Ul and vSa^ment of the pen as well ds whether or not it is in contact with Pap^r m^ 
on the Plotter bed^rface or platten. By issuing the appropriate sequence of pen movement instruc 
ti^ntthe compu^^^^^ draw graphic representations of information of virtually a^^^^^^^^^^ 
plfexity. such as bar graphs, pie charts or line graphs. The same techniques can be employed to label and 
annotatejthe graphics with text using any o^ozens of type faces. 

. Recent Advancements' in thelechnology associated with plotters, particularly the "^e of internal' 
microprocessors as intelligent controllers, have allowed plotters to become mcreasingly more 
SpSSed apd in „many cases less expensive. The Hewlett Packard 7221A. f^P^f^^^^ 
^ canabiiitv to draw in any of four colors. Through remote commands from the computer the plotter w 11 
e iuie Ipptpriate p'eii. remove it, cap. remove it from its stall and draw the -^uest^^^^^^^^^^ 
the desired color. At the completion of the task the plotter arm will return the pen tp its stall, p ace a 
cap on it and either select a new pen in the same manner or return to its previous position on the plotter 



surface. 



The "primary advantage, to the use of this type of equipment as a graphics device is the^^tre>^^^^^ 
or t° b« e^P^ble^o T^^^^^^^^^ ^ they tend 

?:;rlce h ghCaU^^ P-d-«- ^^^^^ '''''f"''z'rt 

lan'tage t" thfs ty'pe of'grapLs device is its typically slow speed since any graphic rendering mu^ 
constructed from numerous mechanical pen strokes. ■ _ 

Thecomput.^ 

its humanwl To'rapidly draw virtually any image they can co i^re^^^^ 
ThVu e of coLr CRT's is gaining in popularity resulting in substantial enhancements in he aesthetic 
qualitrof^ap'ics displays as well as the communication, of computer-supplied information. 
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The primary adv$nitages to this type of graphics device include the ability to draw rapidly, one or a 
series of high quality graphics data displays with very little effort on the part of the user. Further, 
since the display is generated jBlectronically, it is constructed at extremely high speeds allowing the 
user to produce and alter graphics in an interactive fashion. One of the primary Tiisadvantages of this 
type of equipment is its relatively high cost» Currently th^se devices tend to be slightly more expensive 
than p^^plotters and consiilerably more expensive than standard alphanumeric CRT terminals. 
Howe^, continued flidvancements in integrated circuit technology and mass marketing resulting from 
their increased popularity will undoubtedly driv^ the costs down considerably. Another major disad- 
vantage of this type of graphics devip is the lack of hardcopy output inherent in the use of the CRT. 
Devices designed to convert the video image to hardcopy (such as film) are available although they tend 
to be expensive. 

m ^ 

While the devices described above represent the most widely used graphics display device^, there • 
are several others that are frequently used. Current trends suggest that their application will continue 
to grow in the future. The most common of these devices is the printfer/plotter, which typically serves 
as^a printer but possesses the capability to produce relatively high resolution graphics outpult on plain 
printer paper. One method for accomplishing this is byimpacting the paper with a very jsmall print 
hammer to form dense patterns of dots. Although not of as high quality as pen plotters or CRT display, 
they do re present a significant increase in quality oyer the standard printer. Additionally, such devices 
currently provide the most inexpensive approach to the production of computer gi^hics. \ *• 

Another device that possesses considerable computer graphics capability is the laser printer. While 
it typically serves a super high speed system^rinter, its laser xerography printing technology makes it 
well suited for high speed graphics. Unfortunately they tend to be prohibitively expansive for com- 
puter graphics applications in state vocational rehabilitation agencies. They may be . cost effective, 
however, when used in conjunction with a high volume printing production application such as a cen- 
tralized state computing facility. 

— — ~ Gomputer-Graphics^of tware— — 

The recent increases in the intelligence and capa})ilities of computer graphics display devices have 
been paralleled by a growth in the sophistication in the devices* graphic command language. Unfor- 
tunately, in spite of the current sophistication of graphics hardware they still react to instructions 
presented to them in a very cryptic fashion where any given instruction controls only the most ...^ 
primitive of gra|)hics functions, such as the raising and lowermg of pens. If, 'for example, a user were re- * 
^quired to interact with a plotter, a plot of only minimal complexity would require the user to issue hun- 
dreds or possibly thousands of plotter instructions. To make matters worse, none of these instructions 
would have any inherent meaning to the user. 

One approach around this problem has been the development o| software subroutine libraries. The 
libraries generally contain large numbers of computer prog^m modules each of which is designed to 
translate ^the user's graphic requirements (expressed more closely to human language) into the control 
language of the particular graphics device. A sp^ci^c module, for example, might, after receiving'a few 
parameters from the user, draw a paii? of labeled axes on a pen plotter. The issuance of this single 
module (a minimal effprt on the usier's pai:t> might very likely result in several hundred device instruc- 
tions b§ing sent to thie plotter. The major drawback to the use of these libraries is that the program 
modules are usually written inland usable by a particular computer language, typically Fortran IV. 
Thus, computer graphics/displays pf management information'can only be generated by a Fortran pro- 
grammer, or through the use-of a program that a programmer developed. ^ 

An alternative approach to the use of computer graphics is the development of large general purpose ^ , 
packaged programs. These packages may be constructed from the subroutine libraries described 
earlier but eliminate the need for the user to interact with an^ of the modules directly through a pro- 
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grammlng languages Thus, the user can express his or her graphics needs to the computer In a single 
EngUsh-llke language. Several organisations have developed packages such as this which greatly ex- 
tend the capabilities of sophisticated computer graphics to the noncomputer professional community. 
One such package Is called SAS/GRAPH. This package can be Integrated into the Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS). a popular data analytic package, thus providing the user with all of the statistical and 
data management capabilities of SAS as well as a set of easy to use procedures for generating a wide 
variety of computer graphics. 

The graphicTprocedures in SAS/GRAPH include the capability to produce, based on the user's data 
and display specifications, line graphs, vertical and horizontal bar graphs, block charts, star charts, and 
pie charts. Furthermore, this package allows the user to specify such functions as the color of any given 
segment of the desired display as well as area filling patterns and line types Additionally. It allows 
labeling or any other textual material to be drawn in any of eleven user-selectable type faces and vir- 
tually any size consistent with the capabilities of the graphics device. It should also be pointed out that 
SAS/GRAPH. as well as many other genertH purpose graphics packages, is device independent 1 hat is. 
while the various types of graphics equipment use a wide variety of control languages, this package can 
communicate with and control the graphics functions of several types of plotters, terminals, an^other 
devices. * 

From the user perspective the single most important characteristic of this graphics package is its 
ease of use Through a simple set of command statements the user can very rapidly produce any of a 
number of graphic displays. Figure 1 shows a short program designed to produce and label two pie 
charts for the caseload distribution of one state VR agency. Although the data set used in this example 
is very simple it would not be any more difficult to perform the same operation on a subdivision of the 
agency such as ^ district, or for that matter, larger organizational entities such as at the regional or na- 
tional level. One of the pie charts produced by the SAS/GRAPH program described here is shown in 
Figure 2. ' ' 

Another interesting feature of SAS/GRAPH is the capability to produce maps v^rith the geographic 
entities colored and fill patterns coded to indicate the levels or characteristics of the user s data One 
application of this capability within a VR agency might be the production of a map representing the an- 
nual referral rates for each county (or other geographic subdivision) in the s^te relative to the 
counselors in the same area available to serve those referrals. Such a map would provide a s ate agency 
director with invaluable information to support decisions associated with the optimum distribution of - 
' manpower resources. A map based on a similar concept was developed as part of an experimental pro- 
ject conducted by the Oregon Vocational Rehabilitation Division and the Wi»t Virginia Research and 
Training Center. One of the results of this activity is shown in Figure S. This map represents the ratio 
of applicants for service to the estimated number in need of services on a county by county basis. Clear- 
ly it can be seen by this map that counties coded in red have substantially fewer apphcants than the ser- 
vice needs estimates wotuld indicate. Similarly, a map for any geographic area and data can be drawn by 
applying virtually identical procedures. Only the database and the labeling information need be chang- 
ed to pro(kce a map for a region or the entire nation. Figure -i.jFor example, shows such a map represen- 
ting the SSDI cost per client rehabilitated for general VR agencies in Region IV. 

Computer graphics display? of .information generally communicate more "fefively than tabular^or 
. X KL^l It mav at times be necessary to view several versions of a graph or chart to determine 
textual ""^^y pies^tat^rbest coL the critical points. Likewise, a manager ma^ 

l^ll ^cessarr i^vaLtin^^^ alternatives, to examine the same infx>rmati<>n acros^ 

find It necessary, in evaluating yari ^ of related informat on or a single setting, such 
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Figure 5 and Figure tf illustratoH tho inherent, flexibility of computer Rraphics. Figure 5 shows a line 
^aph with a plotted line representing the absolute dollar expenditures by one VR agency over u series 
of years. An additional line shows the expenditures after adjustments for inflation for the same period 
of time. This graph clearly shows that while tho absolute expenditure levels have remained relatively 
stable (with the exception M one year), the actual "bpying power" of the agency has experienced a 
significant downward trend. The addition of two single word commUndB altered this graphic display in* 
to tho one shoVvn in. Fu/ar^ 6\ Although this graph represents tho same information as previously 
described, the addition of color filling produces a somewhat dramatic offe'ct. Consequently, many people 
would find Figure 6 more effective in representing the impact of inflation on -the agency's budget. 

This discussion has not provided a coniprehensive review of the field of computer graphics or its ap- 
plication to vocational rehabilitation. Quite the contrary, the topics described here represent only a 
small sampling of the field in general as well as its potential in the management of rehabilitation pro- 
gramsK The inherent flexibility of digital computers and their associated graphics devices presents 
almost limitless possibilities in terms of the display of system or program information. Currently, con- 
siderable efforts are underway to develop new techniques and enhancements to existing areas that 
may optimize the effective utilization of appropriate information tor management decision making. This 
in turn sh^ld. by definition, result in increased efficiency and effectiveness of rehabilitation progranls. 



It seems trite to close by saying that computer graphics represents the wave of the future. Yet the 
entire field is experiencing an enormous expansion. The rapidly Reducing cost of computer graphics 
equipment and dramatically increasing intelligence of modern computer graphics equipment are 
removing this powerful tool from the domain of the specialist and placing itinihe hands of the user. 
This trend is further evidenced by the increasing number of personal computers being marketed with 
substantial graphics capability. The near future should witness the inclusion of graphics devices (par- 
ticularly of the CRT variety) and the software companions as common fixtures on virtually all ge^feral 
purpose computer systems. Furthermore, it seems very likely that within the next five years the use of 
computer graphics for the display of information will at least rival if not exceed the use of the computer 
printout. ^ 

■ ■ ^ ■ 
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Uncompllcatlng: Softwaro Acquisition 
David H. Miller 
4^ WcHt Virginia Research and Training Center 

Software, Programs, SystemBl 
What Do All Those Words Mean? 

In this ago of automation, ospocially in the area of information processing, computers <yo bcing.used 
by all sizes* of organizations in both public and private soctorsr. With this advent of computers there is a 
new jargon which managers must be able to^^dorstand to make intelligent decisions. 

Software 

Softwaro is the sequence of commands which instruct computers to accomplish particular functions 
in a specified order, often referred to as programs. If you were trying to cook, software^would be like 
part of a recipe — the instruction for what ingredients to combine or in what order. 

Programs » 

Programs are a selected group of sequenced commands which process the inputed data into desired 
and definable results. Again for the person who is cooking, this would be equated with a complete 
recipe for lone particular dish; it would have all the instructions from getting the ingredients and 
preparingAhe utensils to serving the finished dish. 

Systems 

Systems may be a single pfogram but most often they are complex sets of programs. Jhat Is, they are 
a group of programs in a sequenced order to perform seVeral functions* The term system is also used 
sometimes to refer to the configuration of hard\yare (equipment or devices). This would be not one 
recipe but several. Similar to preparing a whole meal — there are recipes for tkonneat, vegetables, 
breads, desserts, etc. The person cooking must start the different recipes at different times and with 
different ingredients, but it is all to be ready and served at the same time/ 

Software Packages 

Software Packages can be a program or system of programs which can be used by more than one 
organization. Nearly always it is acquired from outside the organization which is going to use it. And 
with its acquisition comes documentation and support agreements. Documentation is descriptions of all 
aspects of the package, especially the technical aspects. Support agreements are contracts which state 
the responsibility of the vendor to correct errors, make changes, or up-grade the package. There are 
two major categories of software packages: operation packages and application packages. Continuing 
with tfie comparison with cooking, this would be like having a friend who is willing to share an old fami- 
ly recipe. First they get together with you and show you how to make it. Next they give you the actual 
written recipe. And lastly if when you attempt to make it you have problems they agreq to help if you 
ciall. The written recipe is documentation. The showing how to and the willingness to help if problems 
occur would be support agreementst ^ t ' . 
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Operation Packages 



1 



Operation Packages are ^omeUmoa referred to as ^'system packnKoa" because they either simplify 
the use of computer devices or increase the.efflclency of their operation. In other words, operation 
packages are the software that direct the devices to operate in a consistent definable manner* Opera- 
tion packages would be similar to the instructions for operating the stove and/or other cooking equip- 
ment. Or In some cases, they would be like the directions In the recipe for preparing the stove and other 
utensils. 

Application Packagea . 

Application Packages* are software packages which Interact with operation packages tb perform 
specific processes on a particular type and/or category of data, i.e., accounts receivable, inventory con; 
trol, etc. These are like the cook preparing a recipe. The preparation of the recipe interacts with the 
directions for using the stove and other utensilsi^ 

Users / 

Users are in the broadest meaning anyone who has "contact" with a system. That is, those who col- 
lect-the data, input the data, develop or acquire the software, operate the equipment, or receive (use) 
the output. .Completing our cooking example, users would be those who have anything to do withl food 
preparation; cooking, serving, and consumption. 

\ ■ \ . * _ • •. ' 

How Do I Go About Getting Some Software? 

"^Atfincr" QoftwRrP- (1 1 develOD it, (2) legally acquire it, and OV'steal" 

.nalysts, ^''^fl'^^^J^^:^,^^^^^ ot d.'a P^cesdng in addMon .0 high. 

tion means both buying and bartering of services or products. 
Acquiring via Bartering 

groups are only as good as the software that users are willing to exchange. 
Acquiring via Purchasing 

There are five avenues of purchasing software: (1) computer manufacturers, (2) software houses. (3) 
software brokers, (4) computer stores, and (5) turn-key contractors. 

r ♦ M.n„f.rt„«r- Historically computer manufacturers are the major supplier of software. This 
fs^T^L t'Tay ^^^^^^^^^^ packages are sold" with equipment. However, computer 
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munufacturora are losing hold of the applications mafkot, Many organizations who wro In the market for 
cpmputor technology are realizing that the company supplying the hardware does not necessarily have 
the best software for It. 



Software Houses: This supplier of sofiware Is taking the world by storm, especially imthe area of ap- 
plication packag,os. Software houses are companies whose only business Is development and marketing 
of softwarjf packages. Usually software houses will either contract to develop customized software for a 
user or will develop packages for mass distribution. By selling the same package to several users both 
the seller and bi^er benefit. Sellers recoup development cost quicker and increase profits. Buyers can 
purchase the package at about .70% less than the cost of having It developed. 

Software Broker: A third supplier which is not as visible as those previously mentioned is the software 
broker. These companies function as go-betweens for developers and buyers, Often the software that a 
broker represents are ones that another company has developed in-houso and is attempting to recoup 
some of the devolopm^t cost by selling it to others. In 9omo cases brokers also represent the small 
developer who does not have adequate capital to market his/her products nationally. 

Computer Stores: A fourth supplier of software is the computer store. They are the now upstarts i^ih^ 
marketing of software. Most often computer stores specialize in software for micro-computers, (i.e., Ap- 
pie, Radio Shack, Texas Instruments, etc.). Their market is the computer hobbiest and small businesses. 

Turn*key Contractors: The fifth supplier of software is the "turn-key systems" contractor. "Turn-key" 
means that all that is needed to have the hardware and software fully operational is to turn on the 
machine and supply the data. These companies are contracted to purchase the necessary hardware, 
purchase or develop the software, and install it all fully operational at the users location. 

Software acquisition is very similar to getting a house. One could purchase or trade for an older 
home. Whenever one gets an blder house* it is with the assumption that it has its flaws and faults, and 
you get it "as is.** This is similar to getting software through & user's group the software has to be ac* 
. cepted "as is". If one were in the market for a new house there are several avenues to take.' One way 
iwould be to contract the design, construction, and complete finishing of the house so that^hen the con- 
tractor is done all that is needed is to move in. The "turn-key" computer contractor does the same thing 
— presents a completed, ready-to-use product. Since having a house completely done is so expensive, 
many only contract to have the "shell" of the house built with the idea that they will do the finishings It 
would then be possible tb shop around and finish the inside as needed or desired. This is similar to what' 
happens when one purchlases the hardware and operating packages from a vendor but decfdes to shop 
aKound for application packages. These days with the high cost of housing many are purchasing the raw 
materials of brick, wood, etc. and building their house. There are those who purchase computer 
technology in the same manner — purchasing differ^t pieces of equipment and shopping acound for 
what is wanted in operating and application packages. 

. Acquiring Via Stealing 

Stealing software refers to the practice of illegally crying and using software from a licensed soft- 
ware purchaser. When software is bought a license to ifa^ that software is part of the purchase. You can 
be sued if it can be proven that you used licensed software illegally. If you are a license^user and Jet 
someone copy it, you could lose your license to use it. Above and beyond all this, when you "steal" soft- 
ware you do not get any support agreements 'or maintenance of it, and normally the software will not 
have any of the necessary documentation, which gives the information on how to use and modify the. 
software. 

"Since stealing is both unethical and illegal the first basic decision to be made is whether to legally ac- 
quire or develop the software. In many governmental agencies there is a rather unique situation in that 
the acquisition of software is not under their direct control. That is, the state has a centralized data pro- 
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c«ating group which either nmkeii or gfostly Influenees the deeUi«n> pertaining to the BcquWtlon or 
d«velopn»ent of needed software packagos. Such a situation Is an outH)f houie In houw Contractor. That 
ia. tho centraliued data proceaaing group la in-houao to the extent that they are part of the aanie state 
government organiMtlon. They are out-of-houae in the fact that the group attempting to acquire soft- 
ware has no real control or direct relation to them. Such a situation usually Is very frustrating and 
creates both a time lag In acquisition of the software and. at times. Inadequate software. 

How Do I Go About Deciding Which Software Pacliage Is Best? ^ 

The following discussion provides a description of a process which etw be profitable In all these cir- 
cumstances. The discussion provides useful Information for the person who Is to decide whether to ac- 
quire or develop software and the necessary Information for establishing justifications for those who 
.must got appoval from another source. In either situation It will also select the nnost useable software. 

Define The Pf^lem 

* 

The first stop to discovering a solution to a problem Is to clearly define the problem In specific and 
understandable terms. The first Instinct of many managers of rehabilitation agencies Is to »Wp over 
defining the problem and grab for a possible solution. This eagerness to skip over problem definition la 
greatly Influenced by the Impatience of American society In general and by American business havlmj a 
strong tendency toward crisis management; that is. attending to only those things which are on the 
verge or in the state of crisis. A more adequate, reliable, and acceptable solution would be found If the 
time and energy were taken to define the problem. 

Once the problem has boe'n defined thought should be given as to whether software packages and 
systems already purchased or developed can provide the solution. This becqmes tho first question - 
can we solve the problem with what we already have? If the answer Is yes.^hen the problem is solved. 
If the answer is no. then there are several things that need to be done. 

It needs to be noted that this process of selecting software which is being presented is based on the 
fact that vendor software packages cost less than custom developed software packages (u»"»»y;bou' 
70OA, less). Also, if several software packages meet all the requirements and provide the same benefits, 
ijien the one costing the least is most desirable. . . 



peeify The Requirements 

The most important step and most often forgotten is to specify the requirements of the software Re- 
quirements, in simple terms, describe what goes in. what cotnes out. and the different processes from 
Scting data to the disseminating of reports. ^h^.d[€(iwption includes the constraints o^ the 
resources available, i.e.. dollars, hardware, personnel, etc. A good requirements "»P^'°» ^J^'^f^^^^^^^^ 
clear definition of the problem thatiU<J be solved along wit^ the context for its solution; » dejmUion of 
the functions that must be performed; identification of theanterfaces with equipment and other softr 
ware- a definition of the technical aspects such as equipment configuration, languages, storage devices, 
operating system, etc.; and lastly, a definition of the resource constraints, i.e.. people, money . time. etc. 
Once the requirements are specified you are ready to move to the next step. • 



Gather Information 



The next task is to gather all the available information on the packages which you can acquire - via 
barter or purchase - that relate to solving your problem. As the information is being gathered there 
can be some broad assessment of the packages as to whether they deal wkhjtojr specific problem. 

There are two main ways of finding out about available software packages^t. there "« P'jjl^hed 
compilations which normally provide a general description about each package which they include. The 
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«t»n»ml wny U to eontuet" different rompunl^n, providing tht^m n general d^acriptlon of ytiur 
quirt»mi^nl«» and tht^h to rt^qut^nt Information on any packag^J which tha company haa avaiUbb for your 
aequUiiion. , 



Hur0 It Will Work 

An ind^^pth aHji<wsmt?ni of uanfuUu^sa and a priorltii^ing: of thi^ packagt^a can dono wh^n tht^ infor- 
tnation on each package has been gathered* QueMtiona which will help in aaaewailng and prioritizing of 
the lioftwaro package!* are: 

1. Will the software packftge do what you need? ^ 

Compare your requirements with those documented and promised by the package. How cloae are 
they? I>oe?i it provide the absolute minimum that you need? At thia point several of the packages will be 
dropp(?d from the list of possibilities leaving a smaller, more select group of packages from which to 
choose. 4 V 

2. Can the software packa^work on t^he equipment you have? 

This is somewhat a technical question but will weed out several other packages frorfl consideration. 
This question focuses more on what equipment Is required for usejof the package rather than the name 
brand of the equipmentM*^ j 

i ♦ 

3. Can the software j)ackaKe work with the other software pacl^ages and systems that you are using? 

This quea^tlon is an cxtcntion of the previous one. It is really [asking whether the package can run' 
with your operating packages. Is it written in a computer languag^ which your equipment can use? And 
how easy will it interface with your other software programs BjgA systems? 



4. What extra things will the software package do above and beyond meeting the basic re- 
quirements? 

In other words, what docs this package do that you may not need but would be nice to have? These 
extras are often referred to as **bells and whistles." 

5. What docs it take to run the package? ' 

This is really a performance question. How much does it cost to run, in dollars and in computer time? 
How much docs it cost in person-hours? What is the burden/benefit co§t?,The best source of such per- 
formance evaluation 1$ other users^ ' . 

6. How difficult is the software pArkage to up-grade or change? 

. Every package will at one time or another require changes to be made for it to remain relevant to the 
user's needs. Making these necessary changes such as adding a new field of daUi or interfacing wi^th 
newer prog^ajns is what is referred to as software maintenance. The package needs to have some 
capacity for expansion and modification — this has impact on record lengths and file capacities. 

7. What would you have to do or what changes would have to be made to get the packages operating 
successfully in your present organization? 

Installation of any software package will require changes: you must define and specify-these changes. 
Personnel will require some training or, at least,orientation. A new package increases the work load — 
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what will lhl« have on the ojieralloo of olh«r systeiru? Will it Up n*«ee«ftry la ehange th« squip 
ment configuration. proeeUur^* of op*r«tlona. ichedulpn. or fornu? Usually the eost of Kt^itlng » »o t- 
war<» puckag^ op,»r«tlon»l will far •jxc^pU th« imrchasing priep of it. Therefor,*, know what y«u »r« in 
■for Klml out how much snU w hal kinds of «Mi»t»ne»> th^ vendor is going to supply, Also study how long 
the conversion process will need to he can yau Immediately K" ^ron* y^wr P^«'**»»t way *l,"inK «hiii«s 
to the software package or will bolh nsetl to he running simult«ne«u«ly (or s period of tune/ 

H. How easy Is the package to use? 

Part of this question has to do with liow well the package Is documented. Hut another part Is what 
kind of burden do«8 the software pachaK© require on those who have contact with it. Is the output clear 
and understandable? How difficult is ll to operate; in other words is it "user friendly"? How complex 
»nd attainable «re the needed Inputs? For the package to be successful it must supply the user s needs 
with the least amount of burden. 

9. What documentation comes with the package? 

With every piece of software questions and problems arise. To find answers and solutions, k"<hI. 
clear, comprehensive documentation must be on hand. Usually the best tool of evaluating packages is 
the quantity and quality of the documonUlion provided. A fairly comprehensive list of documentation 
hlch should be on hand is: (1) user's manuals; (2) nowcharts: (3) layouts of the inputs. Internal records, 
lorts; and (4) Instruction manuals for preparing inputs, utilinng outputs, and operating the 
Sucfi dtKumentatlon should meet the needs of the system analyst, programmers, computer 
SaSra. input suppliers, and output users. If little documentation comes with the package a further 
ooestion may be: what documentation can be acquired and for what price? (Note: Many packages are 
delivered in compiled or object-language form, which Is extremely difficult to mod fy. If possible, ro 
quire a source language listing which will make it possible to modify and ri\aintaln the software.) 




10. What is the vendor going to do for you? ^ - ^ 

The real question is to what extent is the vendor going to support the installation and maintenance of 
the software package. Also, what kind of support will be supplied. V^iU the package be mainUincd by 
the vendor? Will the vendor supply changes or up to-date versions of the package? Who is responsible 
for correcting any problems with the package? Will the vendor modify the package to meet your 
specific needs? What about training of your personnel, will the vendor supply it? If so. when, where, 
and to what level of sophistication? ^ 

» 

11. What 19 the history of the package? 

•^Knowing the history of a software package may provide a basis for knowing if you are the guinea pig 
of a new product or the benefactor of other's trials. The vendor should supply you with all the pertinent 
data as to date of development an d installation, who developed it, and for what reasons. Also you should 
request a list of present users of this software package. You should contact several users for their 
evaluation of the package. Remember, you will probably be as satisfied or dissatisfied with it as they 
are. / 

Determine Cost 

These questions cover the usefulness of the software package but we cannot forget the financial 
aspects. The final question is "How much is it going to cost?" Do not be fooled by thinking the cost is on- 
ly the purchase price of the software package. Usually this is incidental compared to the costs of im- 
plementing and maintaining it. Implementation cost covers such things as rrtodifying the package to 
meet your specific needs, training personnel, modifying existing systems to interface with the new 
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ftfUte lit wHaI kimi «f «rr<ii>g«»«»t*tu» r4n N HMtl© with the vendor . C^in H luiitctl or ju«i biiUMhl 
At thu point yuu shtmM Iuvp IjcJurtJ « t*riorUU«?c| lui o( Av^iUblf iiuftw*r«» t»*iekiiKtja with 

As^iH-iAtt^it ti»5iln This la 4 lt>||jj An4 lilUr ruh*UMUHg |*ru<?u«isi bul ii will 1)0 r0WAriJ«^il by i iUfetJijaifyl, Well 
(uiu-llttniii|{ ftM(iM4r0 pufkrtK*' Prulmbly, yoM h^vc* iJiAeuv^rc^d ihttl thcJre ftf** iJWiy ii few ^oflwAr© 
Ml (rtMU ^hi<eh to chtMU0 AHiuiijg Wninti ^ufi wttr«j |i4e)iiig0# left, whi«*h mc»ftt ih^ r^tjuir^mt^nti. 
ih^ 4|ut$atiim »till r«i|imifi* it* t« how tu choose b«*twt?w» thum, Dip^jriAlly if ihuy tmi ahutii the »4mii. 

OtHvr Tooli For Kvatiatlof Nci(tw«rf» PAckig ^ri 

Th*» r«*nuffUnK hrdvy wriKht rVAlujiiion |tK>U iirt> user av»lui»iioru anU bench mark testing, Tiilk in 
4lt*|)th with propln whu afp u»inK th^ |iafk«jKi». A*k them *peti{if? quejitlont jibout Ih^ ventlor's support. 
il**UyH. ♦♦rror*. pt^rfuraunee. iinU probleiiu they have h«d with tl. There <ire published reparli on ua^r 
rittuiK^ of tufiwiirr puckftKeii which may aIso gara in evuluiitlng the p^fkageai in4 vendors, Srrure 
the r«tintc« a»U iuUge th^in «fcording ta yayr Rei»di. KiuftUy yau m»y wint ta t^ti Ihe p*f kjiijet on your 
iyfitrm. It rt^tjUirt** a tot of time rxpmse t« design an acirquatr lr»t. prrpAre the input tUU. and 
evaluAle the reaiullj*. 

However, if the paekiiK** i* * new prtxluct or ha?* very low usier ratings, testing of the package on your 
own equipment in a nrci'**ity. 

Well, you should now be at tht* point of nuking an informed liecision. If tht^re are atofiware packagi** 
available which fulfill your requirementn Ihrn the only quivHtion in which one to purchase. 

What If No Suitable ParkAge U AvaiUblr 

Hut if there in not any HUtlahle ?iotlware package available, one which meetn all your requirement;*, 
then there wt>uld ^eent lo he four optionn available; 

K Lower your requtri*menls so thai a software package can fulfill them; 

2. Purcha^o a softw are package which can be nwHlified to meet all ytiur re(|uircmcnt?i; 

:J. Contract the development of a customized software package; 

1, ()r» develop the software in house. 

If one lowers the requircmentn. then there needs to be a recycling back through the process of 
whether there are packages available. If one decides in?>tead lo modify a package to meet the rc 
quiremenls. then a particular package must be decided upon and a contract for needed modifications 
negotiated. v 

If» however, neither one of thesr options is adequate, then the software must be developed, either in- 
house or by a custom contractor. If you have the capacity for in-house development, then there needs to 
be a feasibility study and estimation of costs. Having those facts in hand a decision needs to be made^s 
to w hether lo go with in house development or not. If there is not in house development available, then 
the option is to contact a custom developer. You should receive bids on the costs of development and 
then a decision will need to be made as to whether to contract development or not. 
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iwrw* »«t1 «ft»«4iu<»n» which «ho«t4 tw rt»ft*i4fef|i4. 



I th« f U.r««i« |»i>rlad w l«»t«Hiii»». aarl»f •hi«h ih« *ttppU«f wUI tar r^l • t b«8» Jfrr w») iR4 

2. U the p»f Km-^ U tauaa Mn»«epubl». »he eoniriei *hm\d permit tt» return wiihio » n»*emc p«rittd 
«fi«r iati#Utian «i no coil to th« u»(>r. 

a. A iiH-f Kiod |>«n«Uy ihauld be impos«4 *«*iftit th.* v*«duf (of Uu or ineompbu delivery und is 
iUlklion of the paeknite. 

4, U your oritiftUtioB will h* •mom tht firtt uwr« o( » «e* p»f kii#, It H«y N p^ihl* tp »rf»ft|r» 
(or « r*duced price •nd/or •dditionil tuppoft. 

5. AU .fr«d upon modme«ilon« to the P*eV*«e. io««ihrr *lth the reipoo«lbiUly.tnd d«idUne« fof 
making ihem. ahoutd b« »peflfled in det«il. 

fl. Objetlion»l»le r^fttrUtiow on tho modlfifption or u«e of ihe pick»«e thould be eliminated from ihe 
contmet. 

7 The ln.UtI*tion. support. ir.ininR. -nd mtlnlen»n« promi.ed hjr the vendor thould b* ip^Ued out 
In deUil in the c<)nlr«cl. together with tho additional coaU of theio wrvlce.. If any. 

8 The nam*, of Ihe «p*dfic Individual, who will supply ihe on alt* lechnlcal .uppwl or ihe ip*<inc 
■ qu.llflcalion. these individual, will have, .hould be .pecified in the eontrael. (It U particularly 

deairable in the ca.e of a new. untried pack.ge lo have tho«, who developed it prwent at inaUlla- 
lion lime.) 

9 The mr/hod to be u.ed for correcting bug. (error.) dlacovered after In.UlUtion. and the 
guaranteed re.pon.e time for correcting them, ahould be .pedfled. 

10. The contract .hould .pecify exactly what item.. In what form., will b« delivered (e.f fj^J* 
and luting, for all program, plu. all relevant documeoUtlon at InaUlUtlon Ime. followed by 
modified or Improved ver.lona of the package whenever theae are made avalUble to new buyer.!, 

n The buyer .hould be willing to agree to reaaonable ekuae. that protect the .uppller*. proprieUry 
rlghta for forbidding rewle or other unauthorlxed dlatrlbution or uae of the package. 

12. Payment for the package .hould be contingent upon delivery of all the promUed product, and ser- 
vices and successful operation of the package In your insUllation. 

It I ParthsM A Software Package. la That AU? 

There are at least two more steps yet to be completed before you can accurately sUte that you have 
completed the acquisition of a software package. First U to get the package fully operaUonal: this U 
often referred to as implemenUtion. The time factor of implemenUtion Is of course dependent upon the 
complexity of the software and iU inUrfadng with existing equipment and systems. InsUlUtion or Im- 
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•it {hftl Wi« |^ftl#)U»<^4 ^Hit «'uiilf«e(rtt Afc» iHcfr #tt^ jfti^lilfir^ltl pri4Mem^. ii«;{kieHripji ktf tiinaj|nt«||« 

whKh #r*j iilpfiUhftiiU? A wriluR r«t*^^* •KmuM i*ci 4 ^tn^t^i^^f^ pari uf ihu «»viitiiitij^^ Tfel* r#P«fi 



4iii»i4Hri» in your 4«*t|uuiiioR «*f r»U4bt«j 4«ifiw4rt> wKieh wiU m«?«i your n^ds, Vtiu wUi M^*^ t<* m4kc^ 

thc^ tl|Kr|»iOAi, (>Ul Ihp WVKTC al4n <'4fl i^i^HtTf rptrv4ai iiifufitmUun* 44»imlt4lt» |l, 4^1 |ir«4tifU II in m 
uftdc^rtiUDilAblc (4»hioft The 4«iam. '^th^ b<?|itrf ihfcif filed ihi7 dri'Uion m4kt^r Ib*^ bcilcr hi* 4p<^i<i«i»i*" 
14 ifw. Thp WVUT€ iUK ii)rit«m «*i4ljFiiU. mmfiut^r it^rhairUnft. »ntl rrwar^bipri mn *a4 will t>5l^i» 



tW* AU nmnmdm i*f^<|y UUttflitl 





/ 
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Appendix F 



Computer Acquisition and Operatitfn'^ 

I Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind 

Baclcground 

The Rehabilitatiph Act 'ot 1973 and subsequent amendments thereto have placed greater demands 6n 
rehabilitation agencies in terms of service provision to clients and agency accountability for si^ch ser- 
^ vices. Thus, l|ke other reliabilitation agencies, Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind 
(MVRB) experienced a sharp increase in the amount of raw Hata generated, routine reporting re- 
quirements and special reporting requirements. MyRB soon-realized that its manual rei^prd-keeping 
system could not keep pace with the increasing data output and began searching for an alternative 
meiliod which, because of cutbacks in personnel and budgetary constrainti^, had to be inexpensive and 
capable of simple and immediate implementation. The answer was found in MVRB's sister agenc^r, 
Vocational Rehabilitation State Department of Education/Mississippi, which had been developing a 
system of computerized information retrieval since 1968. In the fall of 1973 the directors of both agen- 
cies met and an agreement was reached by which MVRB would use the general agency's Client Infor- 
mation System, but without modifications, in exchange for the processing costs. In mid-1974, MVRB 
began collecting statistical data for FY-75 caseload reporting. In 1977, the agreement was expanded to 
include MVRB's use of the general agency's Case Service Expenditure System which permitted 
retrieval of limited financial data. Under the conditions of the original expanded agreement, MVRB*3 
ilfHu:d3^ement was strictly a hands-off role. Although this agreement'allowed MVRB to meet its im- 
mediate n^ds, MVRB management was keenly, aware that the time lapses in processing MVRB data 
(ten to; twenty-eight days from collection of data to its return to MVRB district offices in a usable form) 
greatly negated the three (3) hallmarks of a sound information system: responsiveness, timeliness, ac- 
curacy, '■ ^ s^^^ ' 

Assessment of Problem Areas 

. • . ■ • ^. . ■ • . ■ ^ 

■ ■ ^ . • 

With the award of a contract to establish a Model Evaluation Unit (MEU), the Director of MVRB re- 
' quested that the MEU analyze MVRB's data processing nee^s and explore possibilities for actualizing 
an internal data processing system. The MEU's Systems Analyst spearheaded the stu(iy of MVRB's ex- 
isting Management Information System. Assistance was provided by the MVRB staff, the consultative 
servi<;^s of Gehl and Associates (Atlanta, GA), the consultative and technical services of RSA Region IV 
.Federal Office (Atlanta, GA) and the research and analytical services of the MEU staff. The study team 
: identified the single mdst glaring deficiency to be the lack of access to available data in a form capable 
of supporting the decision making process necessary for managerial efficiency and effectiveness. While 
instances of non-existent information as a deficiency were also identifie4|the overriding concern was 
the MVRB had no ac^ceptable method of easily retrieving iisable data. '| 

"... " ' . . ; . , . ' , ' , ' » 
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Thestudyteamsetthefollowlngcrit^^^^ 
ceasing problems: (1) nexlbllity o^^the^alternatlve propos^^^^^^ 

native proposed; (3) cost of alternative ''"Pl^'"^"***'^^*"^;™;'"!^^ In routine and 

(5) adaptability to change. Change as used here refers to pos^s^^^^^ 

site data entry and batch processing. 

development exclusively responsive to MVRB's needs. 

Equipment Acquisition Procedures , , 

• MVWR was for the MEU's systems analyst 

The fir,. ,t.p in .cqulrlng d.t. P"«.'™|,X7ortprSy ^M^^^^ Bireclor .nd .ub.e,uen. 
develop, . JV.po.aiM D.C. The propcal «.» 

I. Statement of Purpose 

• stated rmdlnga of a.ud, team and proposed remedial action .la acquiaition of a data prooeasln, 
system for MVRB. 

-dl. ^Background . . 

Explained what factors made it expedient that M^^Bsecu^ 

■processing system, how MVRB was currently handhng Its data processing neeas. a j 
tion to support MVRBls request. 

HI. Summary of Need Applications 

The proposal^oted that afa minimum seven systems were needed: 

A. Case Recorkg and ExpendUure System with the minimum capabilities of: 

1. immediate data entry, validation and retrieval at the state office lev^^^ 

2. Prompt payment for vendor services as an automatic by-product of the system; 

3. Provision caseload and budget reports for field and district staff 0^ 



4. Responsiveness to the changing neods of m&nagement and of the Federal reporting re- 
quirements; 

6. Provision for security and confidential information; 

6. Supporting fiscal accounting by maintaining records in an auditable manner; 

7. Supplying data needs for program evaluation, research and planning; and 

8. Alerting management iat several levels of any condition'Vhich is unusual or in 1r6ed of 
immediate attention. 

B. Payroll information and Accounting System encompassing the following requirements: 

1. Data entry, editing, and rqiltrieval by personnel staff as the need occurs; 

2. Automatic generation of all monthly payroll payments and required registers aiid . 
reports;" 

3. Automatic distribution of accounting information for state and Federal budgets; 

4. Generation of all quarterly and annual wage statements; 

5. Allocation of sta^ and fringe benefit costs by progfram, area, or ilistric^for cost-benefit 
analysis; and 

6. Responsiveness to special reporting requests. 

C. Administrative Accounting and Payments System designed to address: 

1. Ease of data entry, edit, and retrieval by accounting staff; 

2. Generation of vendor payments with required registers and distribution reports; 

3. Allocation of expenditure's by program, area or district for cost-benefit analysis; 

4. Generation of projected costs for the budgeting process; and 
5^ Line item compari^oii of budget versus actual costs incurred. 

D. Equipment Inventory Tracking System characterized by: ' ^ 

1. Ease of data entry, edit and retrieval by accounting staff; 

2. ' Generation of budget information regarding new and replacement equipment; 

3. Allocation of equipment costs by program, area or district for cost benefit aiTalysis; and 

4. Detail information for conducting audits of equipment statewide. 

' ' • ■ ■ ' . - 

E. Business Enterprise Program (BEP) Information System capable of: 

■' ■ ' -' • " 

* 1. Easy data entry, edit and retrieval by BEP staff; 
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2. Tracking knd reporting all financial transactions by stand location on a current basis; 

8. Providing for automatic generation of all required payroll statements and reports by 
location; 

4. Generating current Profit and Loss Statements by location; 

5. Providing immediate access to equipment inventory and repair history by location/ 
description or ID number; 

- 6. Provldingfortheauditlngofstockgoodsateachlocationbyproducingperpetualinven- 

tory reports; and 

7. Enhancing managerial decisions by providing current and accurate information for use 
at the statewide, area and local levels. 
?. Management Information and Evaluation System designed to include the following 
capabilities: * , 

1: Provide state, area, and district caseload profiles for the purpose of allocating agency 
resources; 

2. Provide statistical analysis of case characteristics in order to evaluate and project pro-' 
gram effectiveness; ' 

3 Provide data necessary to assign direct and indirect agency costs on an individual case 
basis for, the purpose of evaluating and projecting program efficiency, 

1 Provide data necessary to ascertain normal bounds for duration of service provision 
rnTto lndtteX^^^^^^ which fall outside these parameters in order to assure 

> program timeliness; . 

5 Provide data necessary to summarize the financial standings of each Wb component 
■ on a current basis, thereby preventing the u rider-utilization of Federal allocations in the 
provision of services to clients; 

6. Provide for {he project of line-item budget needs bas^d on the most current actual and 
projected cost figures; 

7 Provide storage and retrieval of data thus permitting the agency to respond quickly to 
^ " requests for information from Federal, state, private and public sources; and 

8. Reduce the volume of. clerical responsibilities and release valuable manpower for 
higher levels of professional action. 

Alternatives Considered 

Alternatives previously noted in this article were discussed in depth. 
Long Range Plan 

The CDPA-Mississippi required that along with a proposal for data processing, the agency sub- 
mit a five-year plan which addresssed the projected thrust of the agency in terms of data pro- 
cessing. The plan submitted included coverage of such areas as projected upgrades, applica- 
tions, "files, equipment, and the like. 



VL . Alternative Soleolod - ' . 

Explained hi^w the particular system configuration waa soloctod. This section of tho proposal 
cited the criteria used by tho study loam, the (Stilization of existing agency resources, the lack 
of increascln existing agqncy budgeting costs, the availability of limited Federal funds, and the 
fact that no additional agency staff would be immediately required as factors impacting the 
selection of a system configuration. 

VII. System Specifications 

The MVRB proposal listed (1) remote job entry. (2) data entry. (3) CICS. and (4) local processing 
as specifications, addressing each separately so that bids from vendors could be compared 
^ally. (Advertising for bids on data processing equipment is handled by the CDPA- 
yMississippi which, in turn, advises the agency of tho bidding outcome.) < 

VIII. Source of Funds ^ 

Contained a statement to*the effect that funds for the acquisition of the propose^ system would 
come from Federal and state appropriations already budgeted, with no more than 15 percent of 
^ the system's cost being covered by state-appropriated funds. 

$ #^ ' ■ • 

It should be noted here that the original proposal submitted to the CDPA had to be revised and re* 
submitted in accordance with the CDPA's- interpretation of the needs of MVRB as described in the 
original proposal. ^ 

The System in Operation 




The culmination of more than a year^work came in Januafy. 1980, whena stand-alone mini-computer 
was installed in the MVRB state office. The acqSisiiLp4PM this equipment signalled, in MVRB, the ad-, 
vent of a new methodology in the agehcy's design for providing rehabilitation services to Mississippi's 
blind and visually impaired population. 

As of July, 1980, MVRB's data processing system is under active development. Since all MVRB func- 
tions revolve around the activities of field or client service personnel and their interaction with clients, 
major efforts have been directed toward developing an on-line update and retrieval system of client 
statistical and financial data. When completed, this system will provide timely data for caseload 
management at all levels of state agency activities. Considerable effort has also been devoted to pre- 
planning systems and brainstorming with MVRB staff in an effort to identifj^ niaj^or concerns and an- 
ticipate data requirements at each level. - \ 

beyond reflning statistical and financial capabilities, there are plans to develop a flagging system to 
enhance efficiency in agency operations. Such a flagging syStem would includekimely client movement, 
timely client. contact. Annual Review of IWRP, Review of Ineligibiljty Decision, and Review of Extend- 
ed Enfployment in Facilities, to name but a few of the almost limitless possibilities. 

NOTE: This prescriptive article necessarily abbreviates certain steps in the acquisition and beginning 
operation of Mississippi Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind's data processing system. Requests for 
speciflc details or answers to questions may be addressed to the Mississippi MEU at P.O. Box 4872, 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 
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Data Syetem Opemtlon* 
Vincent Flnelll, Syitemn Analyst 
Delaware DIvUlon of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Th. Model Evaluation Contact 1,«, mad. It ,,»«lbl. .W''''™;';;/^^^^ 
linn inVttI lo niuko Krtiiit jtrldra In Iho nroa of compulorlMtlon. Prior to tho Model, uvii ""J "i; 

he Model c StTct dollars we^e n,t unlimited, and were therefore a ^^^l*"'"^ ^« 
iTura be purchased and utilized to speed up turnaround time. As "^^.^^^^^^^^^ val ad 

oreoaration for the daily update consumed three days for management ''PP"^;''' 
Strivia etc Mailing from the field via the StatcOperated Pony Express required. <>" the average 
Another th^^e days S field input into a format ready for keypunching required one full day. Mail- 

fulU.; flMllJ fho mZg from Head,u.r?erJ bacls to th. field requlredThree d.ya.On. complete 
cycle of the daily update required 15 worliing days. ^ \ . 

t„s:^ii^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tion of computer equipment outside of Central Data Processing? 

' The most cost-effective place DVR found to improve daily turnaround time was the area of day 

:.5£Sit«^^^^^^^^^^ 

would be greatly reduced. 

Flowchiriof AveraKeTurnanmndTimelor l)yU -3l3 ■ 
Computer I pdtted From Field to Headquarters to Newark 
For Computer ProcebMiiK^t Headquarters ^ or lUta I pdate 
I'heckInK and Kriurn to Field 
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Anldo from the on line Information synti^m of the DeUwaro State Police, Delaware State Government 
had no capability for supporting on line, real time operations. DVR therefore turned tp the University 
of Delaware's Burroughs R TTOO time sharing system. This system was perfectly at home with the 
hybrid on line; real time remote batch system that DVR was seeking. Cost Justification was In DVR's 
l^or as analysis showed that the agency could maintain data processing at approximately 60% of what 
It W presently paying and have on lino, real time capability as well. As a sidelight, along with on-line 
(janto SPSS. Reporter II. etc, Theao wore added benefits of the Burroughs system that DVR could 
capll\llzo on once a conversion from IBM to the Burroughs was made. In fact, thait conversion was made 
readily and the new system Is running quite smoothly. 



/bVR's InpuSjiPutput (I/O) operation staff had to learn new ways of data processing. All of the hand 
transcribing from one document to another was now obsolete. Eliminating the six days at the Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL) meant no more "slack** time and no more putting off report distribution and key- 
ing until tomorrow as backlogs would result. The jobs of keying, printing, and bursting of reports which 
were formerly the jobs of the DOL's Computer site were now the responsibility of the I/O operator at 
DVR, Time budgeting throughout the training process was critical during the beginning phases of the 
Burroughs Implementation. The hew I/O skills involved the use of printing terminal, display terminal, 
dial-up acoustic coupler. C ANDE (Burroughs editing language), creating computer files, merging files, 
editing files, titling files, signing on and Off. etc. This is very complex for someone who has had no com- 
puter experience. 

• ' ' '■ • 

After the few initial bugs of conversion were ironed out and training sessions of field input and I/O 
^aff were conducted, th|^ statistical computer system ran smoothly. 

The system's operation looks much like the "old** statistical computer system except currently DVR 
now has three computer terminals and associated acoustic couplers. Two of the terminals are 120 
characters-per-second DEC LA-120*s and the third terminal is the Hewlett Packard Video Display Ter- 
minal HP 2621 A. Additionally. DVR has a CPT-80O0 word processor which may be used as a backup ter- 
minal for the video display or printing terminal. • 

The I/O operatoV receives, batches, keys, edits, runs updates, maintains files, maintains log book, 
cheeky c;dit reports, prints output, and answers field questions for the statistical computer system as 
compar^ to the*'old** system where batching, coding, mailing, edit checking and distributing were the 
primary functions. 

In Delaware, the on-line, real time has enabled DVR to drastically cut EDP turnaround time from six 
days to approximately one to two days, reduce data processing costs, and provide more accurate^ and 
timely information to the user. ^-.^^^ 

The online system also provides capability for special studies such as those which are current^^ 
ing conducted in COBOL as well as SPSS to support Mjmsygejnfnt'aJ^ 

Perhaps the most significant addition DVR has made to its EDP system is an on-line, interactive in- 
quiry program which allows a user to efficiently display on a CRT a client's computer record by simply 
entering the Social Security number. 
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^(flrnmliyr ^lion; A Ursourew Manual for Vi>e«iionaI Hi?h»biliintion 

Utilisation of PuhrTfsUlonH of tht^ In^titut«' on Ut^hahilitAtion la^^Ui i^ 

Vocational Ut^luUiililalion of IN^rnons with M**nlal Pi^ordtTH 

VU & iht^ C«nuuuyoi>; Or ihf AtlvenlurvJi o( Hip Van Hrhah (A Novvl 
Approach) 



Strttti»Kios OptiooN for ChanKi*; A (luitlo for Hi»hahililaliun 
Couii?44'lorH 

ComputiT A^si>to<) Hi»hahililatio1i Service Delivery 
MarkelinKt Manam*tiu*nl for Survival! 




To^current price list call Toll Free 800 624 828^ 
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